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...does  advertising  carry  such  strong 
authority.  As  a  news  medium,  the  news¬ 
paper  creates  an  atmosphere  of  action 
and  believability.  And  because  adver¬ 
tising  in  newspapers  is  regarded  as  news 
in  itself,  it  gets  more  action  than  in  any 
other  medium. 


In  the  Chicago  market,  advertising  gets 
the  greatest  sales  action  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  Tribune  reaches  the  most 
people,  carries  the  most  advertising  and 
sells  the  most  goods. 


The  prowinjr  demand  for  ROP  and 
SPOT  color  with  Flexibility  for  pape 
positioninjj:  .  .  .  steadily  increasing  cir¬ 
culation  . . .  the  need  for  more  economi¬ 
cal  operation  . . .  These  are  vital  factors 
which  concern  every  profit-minded  pub¬ 
lisher  whose  jdant  or  e(iuipment  has 
become  obsolete. 

If  Hour  plant  needs  modernizing,  by 
all  means  let  SCOTT  enjrineers  show 
you  how  our  modern,  high-speed 
presses  meet  today’s  i-e(iuirements  for 
color,  capacity  and  profitable  operation. 
We  will  submit  plans  and  proposals  to 
meet  your  needs. 


Features  of  SCOTT  Presses 


•  Now  available  in  industrial  colors  of 
your  choice 

•  New  tensionplate  lockup 

•  Individual  color  plate  tension  lockup 

•  Waist-high  ink  adjustment 

•  Reversible  color  couples 

•  Variable,  vibrating  cylinder,  adjust¬ 
able  to  Vn"  if  required  when  adapt¬ 
ing  color 

•  Motor-driven  compensator  rolls 

•  Single  and  double  portable  ink  foun¬ 
tains 


•  Aluminum  guards  for  reduced  weight 
and  added  strength 

•  Speeds,  up  to  60,000  papers  per  hour 

•  Single  or  double,  3-2  Ratio  Folder 
with  Cut  or  Folded  edge  forward 

•  Safety  coupling  and  automatic  "Kick- 
out”  clutch 

•  Geared  to  cut  and  fold  up  to  60,000 
80-page  papers  per  hour -straight 
run  or,  128  pages— collect  run 

•  Upper  former  and  bay  window 


mim  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  OF  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant:  Plainfield.  N.  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y. 

BUILDERS  OF  PRESSROOM  AND  REELROOM  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  16  '5 


She's  America's  "Laugh-A-Day "  Girl! 


rumcML 

Br  ERMIE  BUSHMILLER-^^® 


In  survey  after  survey,  In  poll  after  poll . .  . 


—  SCHOOL  WILL  BE 
CLOSED  ALL  NEXT 
WEEK  FOR  REPAIRS 


I'M  SORRY,  BUT 
THAT  MEANS  WE 
WON’T  SEE  EACH 
OTHER  FOR  A 

_ WHOLE 

/  -U)  I  WEEK 


.  .  .  among  more  than  6S0  daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  .  .  . 


NANCY--- 
WHAT  DOES 
"STRATEGY'' 
MEAN  ?  ^ 


I'LL 

SHOW 

you 


AUNT  FRITZI--- 
CAN  I  HAVE  FIVE 
NEW  TOYS  AND 
$  20  FOR  MY 
PIGGY  BANK  ? 


WELL,  THEN  WILL 
YOU  TREAT  SLUGGO 
AND  ME  TO  AN  ^ 

ICE  MV - 

CREAM  OH.  I 

CONE  ?  /(  SUPPOSE 


1 U  S  P9>0*  —  A3  flfkH 


THAT’S 

STRATEGY 


.  .  .  this  cheerful  little  eyeful  ranks  at,  or  very  near, 
the  top  in  reader  preference. 
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In  Houston  .  .  . 

WHERE  DO  ADVERTISERS 
PLACE  THE  BULK 
OF  THEIR  ADVERTISING 
LINAGE? 


THE  HOUSTOH  CHRONICLE 

I  Read  by  More  Houstonians 
Than  Any  Other  Newspaper! 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY — National  Repretnntafiret 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

24 — Arkansas  AP  Association,  Majestic  Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

26-28 — International  Press  Institute,  Hilton  Hotel,  Berlin. 

29-30— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Eureka  Springs. 

29-30 — Utah-ldaho  AP,  Hotel  Rogerson  and  Turf  Club,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho, 

29- 31 — Alaska  AP  Members  Association,  Ketchikan. 

30 —  Canadian  Press  French-Language  Regional.  Moncton,  N.  B. 

30-31 — North  Carolina  AP  News  Council,  Sedgefield  Inn,  Greensboro. 

JUNE 

3 —  New  Jersey  AP,  Robert  Treat  Hotel,  Newark. 

4- 6— West  Virginia  Press  Association,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

4-6— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

6—  Canadian  Press  East  Regional,  Saint  John,  N.B. 

7- 10 — Advertising  Federation  of  America,  Leamington  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

7- 13 — Outdoor  Writers  Association,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

8- 10 — Commonwealth  Press  Union,  London. 

8-19 — API  seminar  Women's  Page  Editors,  Columbia  University, 

1 1-13 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Memphis. 

1 1-13 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Wilmington  Island,  Savannah. 

1 1-13 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Dauphin  Island,  Ala. 

11-13 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Savoy-Hilton,  New  York 
11-13 — Indiana  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Seminar,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 
11-13 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hobergs, 
Lake  County,  Calif. 

1 1-2^— International  Society  of  Aviation  Writers.  Paris. 

14- 16 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 
Chatham,  Mass. 

15- 18 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Jung  Hotel,  N#» 
Orleans. 

15-19 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  The  Diplomat,  Hollywood, 
Florida. 

17- 20 — National  Editorial  Association,  Broadmoor  Hotel,  Colorado  Springs. 

18 —  UPl  Northern  California  Editors,  Rockey's  Palo  Alto. 

18 —  California  AP  News  Executives  Council,  Stanford  University. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup. 

19- 20 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Stanford  UniversiV 

20- 21 — Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Hidden  Valley. 

20- 21 — Virginia  Press  Association,  news  seminar,  Charlottesville. 

21- 23 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Canandaigun. 

21-24— AN  PA  Mechanical  Conference.  Morrison,  Chicago. 

21-25— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Shsrn- 
ton,  Dallas,  Tex. 

21- 26— American  Newspaper  Guild,  Hotel  Aston,  Now  York. 

22 —  Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Sheraton-Dallas, 
Dallas,  Tex. 

22-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Homestead,  Hoi 
Springs,  Va. 

24- 25— AN  PA  Photocomposition  Seminar,  Hotel  Plankinton,  Milwauke*. 

25- 28 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Virginia  Beach. 

26- 27 — Texas  Press  Association,  Brownwood,  Tex. 

26-28 — Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Rutgers  Birchmont  Lodge,  Bemidji 
Minnesota. 

JULY 

10-13 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  cruise  from  Miami  to  Nassau. 
19-24 — National  Conference  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale,  III. 

AUGUST 

10-15— International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America,  Ambassadc' 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

12-14— National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Multnomah  Hotel.  Portland 
Ore. 

12-15— AP  Managing  Editors  Association,  Olympic  Hotel.  Seattle,  Wash. 

post-convention  trip  to  Alaska. 

15-21 — International  Typographical  Union,  Philadelphia. 

25-29 — Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  University  of  Oregon 
Eugene. 

SEPTEMBER 

12 — UPl  Editors  of  Pennsylvania.  Bedford  Springs  Hotel,  Pa. 

12-13 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic,  Columbus. 

18-19 — ^Wisconsin  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  hdeade 
Hotel.  Wisconsin  Rapids. 

18-20 — Pacific  Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotel.  Sar 
Diego,  Calif. 
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“/or  his  courage, 
initiative  and  resourcefulness” 

J.  Harold  Brislin 

OF 


The  Scranton  Tribune  and  The  Scrantonian 


HAS  BEEN  AWARDED 


THE  PULITZER  PRIZE 


The  supreme  journalistic  honor  for  good  re¬ 
porting,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  has  been  conferred 
upon  J.  Harold  Brislin  for  his  articles  in  a  four 
year  campaign  to  expose  those  responsible  for 
violence  and  lawlessness  in  the  Scranton  area. 

Mr.  Brislings  reporting,  backed  by  effective 
editorial  support  in  both  The  Tribune  and  The 
Scrantonian,  is  an  outstanding  example  of  the  vigi¬ 
lance  and  devotion  to  public  service  which  has  been 
expected  by  and  delivered  to  tbe  families  of  our 
community  for  more  than  103  years  through  these 
two  newspapers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  award  to  Harold  Bris¬ 
lin.  Such  recognition  reflects  on  The  Tribune 
and  The  Scrantonian  and  each  of  the  loyal  and 
dedicated  newspaper  men  and  women  associated 
with  us.  The  events  leading  to  the  winning  of  the 
tor  dC  PUBLISHER  for  May  23,  1959 


award  are  now  part  of  our  local  history.  This 
history,  by  its  very  nature  has  helped  to  make 
our  city  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  And  this 
award,  by  its  stature  and  the  fact  that  a  co-worker 
has  won  it  gives  us  a  better  feeling  about  the  work 
we  do. 
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Christian 

Science 

Monitor 


Ar%  imfmrnmfionot  OoUy  N^^tpop^r 


Cultivating  a  rich  field 
calls  for 


Unless  you  are  using  THE  CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE  MONITOR  as  a  regular  part  of 
your  advertising  program,  you  are  very 
likely  doing  little  more  than  scratching 
the  surface  of  the  important  MONITOR 
market.  This  great  international  daily 
newspaper  commands  the  respect  and 
retains  the  loyalty  of  its  readers  because 
of  fairness  and  accuracy  of  its  world 
reporting  and  because  of  the  reliability 
of  its  advertising. 

The  MONITOR  has  the  depth  of  penetra¬ 
tion  that  gets  beneath  the  surface  interest 
of  its  readers  —  down  to  where  the  sales 
action  really  starts. 

Y our  business  will  profit  from  a  program 
of  planned  MONITOR  advertising.  We  shall 
gladly  submit  a  tailor-made  proposal  at 
your  request.  THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston  15, 
Massachusetts. 


News,  Advertising,  Readership 
Devoted  to  Building  a 
Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 

NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenne 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michiitan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON.  W.  C.  2:  Connaught  House, 
163/4  Stijuid 


^RED  Russell,  vicepresident  and  sports  editor  of  the  Nashvilh  I 

Banner,  writes:  “Among  the  most  unforgettable  leads  on  I 
sports  stories  was  the  following  by  the  late  Harry  Williams  years 
ago  when  covering  Pacific  Coast  League  baseball:  ‘Mr.  Arthur 
Summers  Sutherland  pitched  his  initials  off  yesterday,  but  our 
Los  Angeles  nine  again  went  down  to  defeat.  1  to  ().’  ” 

Editor  J,  Clark  Samuel,  Foxboro  (Mass.)  Reporter,  contrib¬ 
utes  this  lead  by  a  junior  high  school  student  there  in  his  school 
paper:  “Goose  pimples  marched  with  Foxboro  High  School 
bandsmen  at  Fall  River  on  St.  Patrick’s  Day.” 

Paul  S.  Mason,  Chief,  Technical  Liaison  Branch,  U.  S.  Array 
Engineer  Division,  Ohio  River,  Cincinnati,  writes:  “It  happened 
about  20  years  ago  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Fritz  Howell,  then  and 
now,  sports  editor  for  the  Ohio  Associated  Press  (for  which  at 
the  time  I  was  Cincinnati  correspondent)  was  covering  a  wrest¬ 
ling  match  in  Columbus.  One  of  the  grunt-and-groaners,  All 
Baba  by  name,  suddenly  was  lifted  bodily  by  his  opponent  and 
hurled  over  the  ropes,  striking  his  head  on  the  concrete  floor. 
He  was  ‘out,’  of  course.  Howell’s  lead  for  PMs  next  day — ‘Stars  ’ 
fell  on  Ali  Baba  last  night.’  ” 

Ray  Higgins,  Xenia  (Ohio)  Daily  Gazette,  writes:  “I  alwaTs 
recall  how  the  late  John  McNulty  started  a  story  when  the  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Citizen  sent  him  to  cover  the  making  of  a  movie,  ‘Show 
Boat,'  on  location  at  Martinsville,  W.  Va.  John  wrote:  ‘Some  dir 
the  Archbishop  of  Oanterhury  may  ride  down  the  main  street  of 
Martinsville  on  the  front  seat  of  a  two-seater  bicycle,  with  Gilda 
Cray  on  the  back  seat,  and  singing  ‘Yes  Sir,  She's  My  Baby.'  But 
Martinsville  won't  be  any  more  excited  than  it  is  today.'  John 
concluded  his  column-long  dispatch  with  a  note  about  the  pretty 
extra  girls  in  the  movie  company.  He  wrote:  ‘Some  of  them  use  the 
best  perfume  your  correspondent  ever  tasted.'  Taste  it  he  did,  1 
guess,  as  it  is  said  he  failed  to  report  in  for  several  more  days  and 
when  he  finally  wired  the  office  his  city  editor  messaged  him  to 
‘proceed  to  Morocco  and  cover  the  Riffian  situation.'  Then  then 
was  Dave  Walsh's  celebrated  sentence  from  a  forgotten  lead.  .  .  ■ 
‘Much  liquor  has  flowed  under  the  bridge  of  the  nose  since.  . . .’” 

Marshall  J.  Brown,  Lockport  (N.  Y.)  Union-Sun  &  Jourid. 
who,  incidentally,  is  a  son  of  Max  1.  Brown,  Bethlehem  Steel 
public  relations  man  who  used  to  be  with  the  United  Press,  started 
off  the  daily  rundown  of  emergency  cases  at  a  hospital  the  other 
day:  “The  adage  concerning  barking  dogs  and  their  reluctance 
to  bite  proved  true  for  Daniel  McDonough,  11,  when  a  dog 
sneaked  up  behind  him  and  bit  him  in  the  vicinity  of  his  rear 
pants  pockets.” 

Both  Laurence  (Larry)  Kelly,  Chicago  American,  and  Jack 
McPhaul,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  say  the  favorite  lead  offered  here 
April  25  by  Ralph  Teatsorth,  United  Press  International,  wa? 
written  by  the  late  Arthur  Turney  in  the  old  Chicago  Herald  & 
Examiner.  Mr.  Turney  had  returned  from  a  tiring  assignment 
in  Indianapolis  that  morning  only  to  find  that  all  hell  had 
!  broken  loose  on  the  near  North  Side.  The  St.  Valentine’s  Day 
i  massacre  of  1929  broke  for  the  afternoon  papers,  but  it  was  not 
i  called  a  massacre  until  Art  Turney  wrote  his  lead:  “Chicago 
gangsters  graduated  yesterday  from  murder  to  massacre.”  h’ 
cidentally,  Mr.  McPhaul  was  on  the  H  &  E  at  the  time  and  re 
called  the  Turney  lead  in  a  story  he  did  for  the  Sun-Times  la-t 
Feb.  14,  30th  anniversary  of  the  massacre. 

— .At  dinner  of  Newspaper  Reporters  Association  of  New 
City  some  of  us  fell  to  discussing  the  number  of  reporters  ww 
have  law  degrees.  Recalled  were:  Dominic  Peluso  and  Art 
and  Howard  Wantaugh,  Xesc  York  Daily  News;  Martin  Rogart,  Ar • 
Paul  Crowell  and  Warren  Weaver,  New  York  Times;  and  Hary*’ 
A.  Call,  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Daily  News,  Robert  Ar. 

is  a  chemical  engineer  and  dog  show  judge.  Eddie  O’Neill, 
York  Daily  News,  is  a  City  Councilman  in  Y’onkers,  N.  Y. 
Weisberger,  New  York  Journal- American,  a  reporter  at  PoWC 
Headquarters  for  40  years,  is  Honorary  Deputy  Chief  of  the 
York  City  Fire  Department  and  a  lecturer  in  the  firemen's  school. 
and  Frank  Wilson,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  is  an  honoraf’ 
battalion  chief  of  the  department. 
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Freedoms  Foundation  Honors 


McClellan  Van  Der  Veer,  Editor  of  The  Birmingham  News 

for  the  most  outstanding  newspaper  editorial  on  the  subject  of  FREEDOM  in  1958. 


The  Birmingham  News  con¬ 
gratulates  Mr.  Van  Der  Veer 
on  winning  Freedoms  Foun¬ 
dation’s  top  national  award 
for  editorial  writing.  We 
proudly  reprint  excerpts 
from  his  July  4th  editorial. 

Not  only  on  July  4th,  hut 
day  in  and  day  out.  The  Bir¬ 
mingham  News  strives,  in  its 
news  and  editorial  columns 
and  in  every  other  way,  to 
strengthen  American  free¬ 
doms. 

Mr.  Van  Der  Veer  exempli¬ 
fies  many  of  the  finest  ideals 
of  his  own  newspaper  col¬ 
leagues  and  American  news¬ 
paper  people  everywhere. 


"How  Well  Are  We  As  A  People 
Meeting  the  Demands  of  Freedom?” 

"For  a  nation  or  an  individual  a  declaration  of  independence 
can  be  a  basically  important  act,  but  fr^dom  is  never  a  fixed 
and  completely  achieved  reality  for  men.  It  is  something  that 
must  be  constantly  guarded  and  achieved  over  and  over  again. 
It  is  an  ever  rising  goal.  No  human  being  is  wholly  free  .  .  . 

"We  have  many  great  liberties — political,  social,  religious, 
economic — in  this  fortunate  country.  We  are  free  from  tyranny. 
We  are  free  from  many  practices  and  conditions  that  have  limited 
men  in  other  times,  that  now  limit  them  in  other  lands.  But  as 
individuals  we  are  not  free  from  human  weaknesses  of  many 
sorts,  weaknesses  often  causing  us  to  fall  short  of  the  standards 
of  conduct  and  achievement  we  would  like  to  exemplify  con¬ 
stantly. 

"How  free  are  we  from  the  domination  of:  Self-seeking  that 
limits  our  growth  in  freedom?  Apathy  and  indifference  as  to 
the  fundamentals  of  justice  and  integrity  upon  which  freedom 
must  depend?  Cynicism  that  testifies  to  grave  lack  of  faith  in 
men  essential  to  democracy,  to  real  liberty?  The  fears,  hatreds, 
intolerance  that  .  .  .  undermine  the  freedom  of  a  nation  as  well 
as  the  freedom  of  an  individual?" 


SinRilt^hatU  nirminjjjliain  Posl-llerald 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 
KBLLY.SMITH  NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES 
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editorial 


Dear  Senator  McClellan: 

The  investigation  of  your  Senate  Committee  into  racketeering  in 
the  transportation  field  has  been  long  overdue  and  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  It  uncovered  a  disgraceful  situation  of  more  than  10  years 
in  which  responsible  New  York  metropolitan  newspaj>ers  were  forced 
to  pay  tribute  to  racketeers  in  order  to  complete  deliveries  of  their 
finished  product.  It  is  easy  to  say  now  that  those  newspapers  should 
not  have  submitted  to  such  coercion  and  bribery  but  it  is  to  their 
credit  that  they  cooperated  100%  with  your  Committee  in  revealing 
the  full  story  at  this  late  date. 

We  were  interested — and  in  complete  agreement  with — your  state¬ 
ment  last  week  in  which  you  said: 

“Probably  no  hearing  held  by  this  committee  has  been  as  significant 
in  pointing  out  the  present  racketeer  threat  to  our  free  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  It  is  an  appalling  thing  when  racketeers  can  successfully  exact 
tribute  from  newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Journal- American  and  the  New  York  Mirror  and  a  major  publishing 
firm  like  the  Neo  Gravure  Printing  Co. 

“In  a  country  where  freedom  of  the  press  is  a  cornerstone  of  our 
basic  liberties,  we  find  racketeers  able  to  do  what  no  government 
authority  tvould  conceive  of  doing.  We  find  racketeers  able  to  shut 
off  the  supply  of  news  to  the  public.  .  .  . 

“The  revelations  in  this  hearing  clearly  indicate  that  the  time  has 
come  for  Congress  to  seriously  consider  the  enactment  of  special  anti¬ 
trust  legislation  in  the  transportation  field.” 

\Ve  would  like  to  remind  you,  Senator,  that  it  doesn’t  take  a  racke¬ 
teer  to  “shut  off  the  supply  of  news  to  the  public.”  It  can  be  done 
by  a  union  official  or  a  small  group  of  misguided  union  employes. 
There  have  been  several  instances  lately  where  the  entire  press  of  a 
city  has  been  blacked  out  (including  New  York  City). 

We  submit,  sir,  as  we  have  commented  many  times  in  these  columns, 
that  it  is  just  as  bad  for  labor  leaders  or  labor  unions  “to  do  what  no 
government  authority  would  conceive  of  doing,”  as  you  say,  as  it  is 
for  a  racketeer  to  do  it.  The  anti-trust  legislation  you  mention  is 
needed  just  as  much  to  prevent  the  one  as  it  is  to  block  the  other. 


Make  Your  Own  Survey 

WE  have  frequently  urged  promotion  men  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  to  conduct  their  own  survey  of  television  viewing  in  their 
communities.  The  results  are  usually  competitively  revealing  and 
rewarding.  For  example,  a  survey  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
was  reported  to  the  promotion  managers  convention  in  Miami  Beach 
this  week.  On  a  Thursday  evening  at  8  o’clock  the  classified  phone 
room  ojierators  systematically  called  a  name  on  each  page  of  the  tele¬ 
phone  book.  In  a  half-hour  they  had  dialed  344  numbers.  The  results: 

Fifty-four  lines  were  busy,  or  were  not  answ’ered.  Sixty-three  were 
answered,  but  the  adults  were  not  at  home.  Forty-nine  answ’ered  and 
said  the  TV  set  was  turned  off.  Ten  answered  but  had  no  TV  set. 
Twelve  answered,  said  TV  was  on,  but  no  one  was  watching.  That 
was  a  total  of  188  of  the  344  calls.  In  156  homes  the  sets  were  on  and 
being  watched.  The  most  popular  program  had  66  sets,  the  next  41, 
the  next  36,  and  the  next  12,  and  one  program  had  one  set. 

Surveys  of  this  kind  which  are  inexpensive  can  take  a  lot  of  wind 
and  air  out  of  the  blue  sky  figures  broadcasters  are  selling  to  adver¬ 
tisers  these  days. 
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Behold,  the  former  things  are  come  to 
pass,  and  new  things  do  I  declare:  before 
they  spring  forth  I  tell  you  of  them.— 
Isaiah,  XLIl,  9. 
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letters 

SCHOOL  VIEWS 

It  was  novel  and  satisfying  to  leam 
that  some  members  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  applaud  the 
work  of  the  schools  of  journalism  but 
think  that  their  approach  is  too  con¬ 
ventional. 

This  will  blow  like  a  fresh  breeze 
through  the  ranks  of  journalism  educators. 

For  years  they  have  been  listening  to 
the  plaints  of  editors  that  journalism  grad¬ 
uates  with  ideas  about  newspapering  have 
the  wrong  attitude  toward  their  profession. 

Certainly,  in  these  days,  unconventional 
proposals  can  be  useful  on  newspapers 
whether  they  come  from  journalism  gradu¬ 
ates  or  publishers. 

A.  L.  Higginbotham 
llniversity  of  Nevada, 

Reno,  Nevada. 

«  *  « 

SPORTS  JARGON 


The  daughter  of  a  liberal  party  in 
Denmark,  Janne  Blank,  was  happy  to 
see  the  couple,  with  whom  .she  will  stay. 
—  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

• 

In  three  days  a  gleaming  silver  and 
orange  600-mile-an-hour  pet  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Air  Force.  —  Fred- 
trick»burg  (Va.)  Free  Lance-Star. 


Ozzie  bailed  out  at  370  miles  an  hour. 
Experts  had  said  you  couldn’t  do  that 
and  love  —  but  Ozzie  had  no  choice.  He 
jumped.  —  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Ex¬ 
aminer. 

• 

After  his  death  last  month.  Deputy 
sheriff  Blank  helped  helped  .secure  the 
boys  freedom. — Brownsville  (Tex.)  Her¬ 
ald. 


CARTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


JAM-PACKED 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journal-American 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May 


It’s  time  sports  editors  and  writers  the 
nation  over  realize  that  a  great  number  of 
male,  not  to  mention  female,  readers  are 
confused,  confabulated  and  perturbed 
about  jargon  on  sports  pages. 

As  a  reporter  on  big  dailies  for  eight 
years  I’m  an  avid  reader  of  all  news 
sections,  including  sports.  I’m  not  a  par¬ 
ticipant  in  99  and  99/100  per  cent  of 
sports  reported  in  the  revered  and  highly- 
touted  sports  columns. 

These  examples  I  cite  as  only  a  few — 
very  few — of  the  expressions  that  cause 
dismay  to  me  and  others  of  my  sedentary 
ilk: 

“One  up,  two  up”  &  etc.  I’m  not  a 
golfer,  nor  are  my  friends.  This  doesn’t 
mean  I  don’t  like  to  follow  the  big 
matches.  Never  have  I  seen  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  “Joe  Doaks  won  the  match  ‘one 
up.’  ” 

“Seeded.”  1  used  to  think  this  meant 
“ceded”  a  chance  of  victory.  Maybe  I’m 
right.  I  haven’t  looked  it  up  and  no  sports 
writer  I  read  has  tried  to  explain  it. 

“Rubber  game.”  This  I  define  as  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  bridge.  Yet  I’m  one  of 
millions  of  Americans  who  doesn’t  care 
j  a  damn  for  bridge  and  “rubber  game”  to 
'  me  is  just  more  unintelligibility  in  sports 
I  writing. 

“Love.”  It’s  a  word  I’m  fond  of  but 
not  being  a  tennis  player  its  connotation 
outside  normal  meaning  is  beyond  me. 
Just  how  in  old  Bill  H  does  one  score  a 
tennis  game,  anyway? 

“Pacer  and  trotter.”  There  must  be  a 
difference  between  these  types  of  harness 
horses,  but  who  ever  says  what  it  is? 

William  B.  Dickinson,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  chairman  of  the 
AP  managing  editors  committee  on  sports 
got  some  flip  answers,  in  my  opinion,  from 
the  ivory-towered  sports  editors  when  he 
asked  them  what  can  be  done  to  attract 
women  and  beginning  readers  to  sports 
pages. 

Mow  about  a  guy  like  Don  Murray  of 
the  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier  Netvs  who 
answered,  “Keep  the  gals  in  the  kitchen 
(barefooted  and  pregnant.)”  Is  this  his 
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attitude,  too,  toward  sports  stoops  and 
kookies  like  I  am?  If  so  his  readership 
deserves  to  drop  and  by  plenty. 

It  is  an  almost  universal  complaint  of 
straight  news  reporters  such  as  I  that 
sports  writers  are  allowed — or  have  won 
by  default — too  much  latitude  in  the  area 
of  adjectival  license.  No  team  wins  any¬ 
more;  a  team  “shades,  batters,  trims,  ekes 
out.  bests,  tips,  squeezes  by,  rallies”  and 
so  forth  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Meanwhile  thousands  of  us  who  try  to 
read  sports  pages  toss  them  aside  after 
vainly  trying  to  find  out  what  in  hell  went 
on  and  how  Joe  Doaks  won  “one  up,”  after 
being  “seeded.” 

Hal  Wimberly 

Wichita  (Kans.)  Evening  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

WOMEN  READERS 

The  round  up  of  sports  editors’  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  question  on  how  to  handle 
sports  coverage  to  suit  the  newspapers’ 
distaff  readers.  May  9,  interested  me  be¬ 
cause  of  two  coincidences.  Each  of  these 
increased  my  respect  for  the  w'omen  in 
matters  that  might  ordinarily  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  special  interest  of  the  male, 
and  made  me  wonder  whether  the  news¬ 
papers  should  not  give  the  whole  subject 
of  news  coverage  for  women  a  new  study. 

The  first  incident  was  the  interview  of 
Pat  Suzuki,  star  of  “Flower  Drum  Song” 
between  games  at  the  Yankee  .Stadium. 
You  could  tell  in  an  instant  that  here 
was  a  gal  rarin’  to  talk  baseball,  tell 
about  how  she  got  a  hit  off  Fred  Hutchin¬ 
son’s  pitching,  about  her  interest  in  the 
theatrical  softball  league  in  New  York’s 
Central  Park,  what  she  thought  of  the 
slugging  she  had  just  seen.  But  did  her 
male  interviewer  let  her  talk?  Oh.  no.  He 
insisted  on  questions  about  her  acting 
ability  (of  course,  she  was  “great”)  and 
about  how  she  started  her  career,  and 
what  was  her  favorite  song,  as  far  from 
her  sports  interest  as  he  could  possibly 
get.  A  potential  fascinating  feature  be¬ 
came  drivel. 

The  second  incident  that  strengthened 
my  respect  for  the  ladies  in  a  man’s  field 
concerned  high  school  girls  and  their 
attitude  toward  that  male  near-monopoly, 
industry.  Last  week  my  company  awarded 
its  annual  prizes  to  senior  high  school 
students  of  New  Britain.  (Conn.)  High 
.School,  who  have  submitted  essays  on 
“The  Role  of  Industry  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  of  America”.  Out  of  five  winners 
just  one  was  a  boy.  Among  the  thirteen 
winners  in  the  three  years  in  which  the 
contest  has  been  conducted  just  three 
boys — one  each  year — have  been  among 
the  winners,  and  never  winner  of  the  first 
prize.  So  the  gals  can  write  as  well  as 
read,  and  its  about  time  our  editors  realize 
it,  whether  they  deal  with  baseball  or  in¬ 
dustry,  or  consider  the  future  source  of 
their  personnel. 

James  F.  Roche, 
Director  of  Public  Relations. 

The  Stanlev  Works, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 
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THIS 

CAMPAIGN 

for  Pikes  Peak  Nurseries  of  Indiana,  Pa., 
ran  for  13  consecutive  weeks  in 
The  New  York  Times.  It  was  produced  by 
McHenry-Derek  advertising  agency  of 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  and  ran  in  The  Times 
Garden  Pages. 

PRODUCED 

THIS 

RESULT 

“The  New  York  Times  produced  over 
30%  more  inquiries  than  any  other 
individual  medium,”  says  the  agency’s 
Robert  H.  Derek.  “Attributable  orders 
approximately  showed  the  same 
30%  gain  with  the  lowest  cost  per 
inquiry  of  any  publication.”  Here  is 
another  example  why  today,  as  always, 
it  pays  to  advertise 

IN  THE 
NEW  YORK 
TIMES 

first  in  advertising  in  the  world's  first  market 
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NNPA  Urged  to  Rectify 
Distorted  Image  of  Press 


Need  Hefty  Jolts 


the  newconieis  to  the  trade, 
must  be  the  leaders  in  over¬ 
throwing  our  uncomplimentary 
image.  Newspapers  need  to  tell 
the  story  of  their  strengths. 
Newspapers  ought  to  interest 
the  job-seeking  youth.  We  need 
to  examine  our  sales  staff  to  see 
if  we  are  dull,  aged,  dowdy, 
and  are  dependent  on  the  lunch 
and  alcohol  circuit.  Are  we 
really  an  industiy  of  order-tak¬ 
ers?  Shouldn’t  we  be  salesmen? 
Should  we  adopt  some  of  the 
images  of  the  young,  vigorous 
TV  salesmen?  Can’t  we  start  to 
recapture  the  image  of  alert¬ 
ness,  innovation  and  vigor?” 

He  said  there  are  some  prom¬ 
ising  signs  that  this  is  being 
done  and  urged  the  promotion 
men  to  redouble  their  efforts 
“to  help  provide  the  push,  the 
ideas,  the  momentum,  in  over¬ 
throwing  the  false  image,  and 
showing  us  the  way  into  an  ex¬ 
citing  future.” 


James  L.  Knight,  publisher 
of  the  Miaftii  Herald,  told  the 
group  at  dinner  “that  the  image 
of  our  trade  is  distorted.  Maybe 
we  have  been  a  bit  too  complac¬ 
ent  —  maybe  we  need  some 
hefty  jolts.  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  them.  Now  it  is  our  turn 
to  do  some  jolting.  Now  more 
than  ever  we  can  be  effective.” 

Mr.  Knight  reviewed  the  diffi- 
culties  of  attracting  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  newspaper  jobs.  “Far  too 
many  of  them  see  our  image  as 
old,  staid,  lacking  in  romance, 
l^ing  in  real  job  opportuni¬ 
ties.”  He  noted  other  criticism 
that  newspaper  representatives 
ere  too  old,  plodding,  unimagi¬ 
native  —  that  newspaper  sales 
messages  are  not  getting 
through  to  agency  space  buyers 
who  represent  a  new  generation 
electronically  fed.” 

He  denied  that  newspaper 
has  lost  its  glamor  — 
thi^  how  TV  portrays  the  in- 
Qouing  reporter  —  they  borrow 


IN  PREXY'S  CORNER— Barry  Urdang,  left,  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  gives  some  pointers  to  his  successor  as  president  of  the  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Howard  (Howdy)  Wilcox,  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  and  News. 


Newspapers’  Turn  to  Deliver 
Some  Hefty  Jolts,  Knight  Says 


By  Hubert  U.  Brown 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Newspaper  promotion  manag¬ 
ers  at  their  10th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  here  this  week  were  chal¬ 
lenged  to  redouble  their  efforts 
to  create  public  understanding 
of  the  medium  and  correct  a  dis¬ 
torted  image  of  the  business. 

William  P.  Steven,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  told  members  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Pi-omo- 
tion  Association  in  a  keynote 
address  that  they  should  “not 
overlook  the  obvious.” 

“We  have  some  built-in  affec¬ 
tions,  services  and  strengths  we 
are  not  exploiting.  I  suggest  it 
is  time  to  cease  cur  morose 
meanderings  in  the  sloughs  of 
critical  despond,  and  pack  up 
our  problems  in  a  new  promo¬ 
tion  package  which  deals  with 
the  obvious,”  he  said. 


a  glamorous  newspaperman  for 
the  part.” 

New’spapers  have  not  lost 
their  wallop,  he  said — “to  whom 
does  the  city  administration  turn 
when  they  try  to  sell  their  lat¬ 
est  community  project?” 

He  asked:  “Can’t  we  move 
goods?  Have  you  noticed  what 
happens  when  a  manufacturer 
or  producer  wants  shelf  space 
in  your  home  town?  He  climbs 
right  into  the  newspaper  bed 
with  you.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  57,- 
000,000  papers  are  read  daily 
which  is  many  millions  more 
than  before  TV  arrived. 

Mr.  Knight  challenged:  “You, 
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*Hotcdy*  Wilcox 
Neiv  President 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Howard  S.  <  (“Howdy”)  Wil¬ 
cox,  Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association  to  succeed  Barry 
Urdang,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bul¬ 
letin. 

Bernard  D.  Feld  Jr.,  Birming¬ 
ham  (Ala.)  News  and  Post- 
Herald,  was  named  first  vice- 
president;  David  E.  Henes,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Free  Press,  be¬ 
comes  second  vicepresident 
and  Clifford  Shaw,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin,  was 
re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  a  three-year  term  were: 
Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  Dean  Malotte,  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette;  Daniel  K. 
Stem,  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  Herald  &  News;  and  John 
Blatt,  Oklahoma  City  Okla¬ 
homan  &  Times.  Named  for  a 
two  year  tenn  was  Lester  R. 
Barnhill,  Miami  Herald. 

The  1960  convention  will  be 
in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  April  24  to  27. 


Mr.  Steven  suggested  one 
problem  that  is  being  ignored 
is  the  general  public  attitude 
that  here  is  something  wrong 
with  a  one-newspaper  town.  He 
outlined  the  economics  creating 
the  situation  and  said  “the  word 
‘monopoly’  is  not  a  synonym  for 
bad.”  The  public  image  can  be 
improved,  he  said. 

Another  problem  is  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  misunderstanding  of  a 
newspaper’s  function  during  an 
election  campaign.  He  quoted 
a  Minnesota  Poll  revealing  that 
32%  of  the  people  said  news¬ 
papers  show  their  support  by 
printing  news  favorable  to  their 
candidate  and  unfavorable  to 
his  opponent.  Twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  said  newspapers  show  sup¬ 
port  in  editorials.  Twenty-two 
percent  said  newspapers  show 
support  in  publishing  more  news 
items  about  the  supported  can¬ 
didate.  “Do  you  want  a  better 
definition  of  a  public  relations 
problem  than  this?”  he  asked. 

“I  believe  if  we  tell  our  read¬ 
ers  enough  about  how  we  operate 
we  will  find  the  public  under¬ 
standing;  and  with  it,  the  pub¬ 
lic  image  of  the  newspaper  im¬ 
proving.  No  one  complains  about 
a  monopoly  press  because  it  is  a 
monopoly.  It  is  because  the  mo¬ 
nopoly  represents  dissatisfac- 
(Confinued  on  page  50) 
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GUILD  SETTLEMENT  DUE 


June  1  Target  Date 
For  Globe-Democrat 


St.  Louis 

June  1  is  the  target  date  for 
resuming  publication  of  the  St. 
Louis  Glohe-Democrat,  morning 
and  Sunday. 

It  depends  mostly  on  what 
members  of  the  St.  Louis  News¬ 
paper  Guild  do  Friday  night 
(May  22)  when  their  officers 
and  negotiators  submit  a  pro¬ 
posed  contract  with  recommen¬ 
dations  to  approve  it. 

Details  of  the  contract  were 
withheld  by  both  management 
and  the  guild,  by  mutual  agree¬ 
ment,  until  the  guild  members 
receive  it.  As  E&P  went  to  press 
Thursday,  all  signs  pointed  to 
settlement  of  the  strike  that  has 
closed  the  Newhouse  newspaper 
since  last  Feb.  14. 

Ironed  Out 

All  differences  on  clauses  re¬ 
lating  to  job  security,  manage¬ 
ment  control  of  filling  positions, 
and  guaranteed  pensions  were 
said  to  have  been  ironed  out  at 
a  long  session  of  the  chief  ne¬ 
gotiators  on  Tuesday.  (E&P, 
May  16,  page  12). 

Guild  spokesmen  said  the 
contract,  if  approved  by  the 
members,  would  have  to  go  to 
the  officers  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  for  endorse¬ 
ment.  This  could  take  several 
more  days,  during  which  the 
picket  lines  would  be  retained  at 
the  Globe-Democrat  building  to 
insure  continuance  of  ANG 
benefit  payments. 

Publisher  Richard  H.  Am- 
berg  said  he  w'as  hopeful  the 
members’  ratification  would 
speed  ANG  action  and  make  it 
possible  to  place  an  order  by 
next  Tuesday  for  the  thousands 
of  supplements  which  would  be 
part  of  a  June  7  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion.  The  daily  edition  could  be 
back  in  business  by  June  1,  he 
said,  if  there  are  no  further 
complications. 

When  publication  is  resumed, 
the  Globe-Democrat  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company  (Post-Dispatch)  which 
purchased  the  Globe  building 
and  equipment  at  the  outset  of 
the  strike.  There  will  be  a  print¬ 
ing  contract  arrangement,  Mr. 
Amberg  said. 

The  publisher  has  been  talk¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of  11 
craft  unions  to  work  out  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims  under  their  con¬ 
tracts.  He  said  several  of  the 
groups  had  accepted  the  basic 
offers  to  wind  up  the  contracts. 
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In  the  arrangement,  Mr.  Am¬ 
berg  said,  the  Globe-Democrat 
and  Post-Dispatch  jointly  prom¬ 
ise  to  pay  all  maximum  vaca¬ 
tion  credits.  The  two  papers 
also  w'ould  share  in  providing 
against  any  loss  of  sick  pay,  the 
Post-Dispatch  taking  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  five-year  seiwice 
group,  paying  five  full  weeks 
and  five  half-weeks,  after  which 
the  Globe-Democrat  would  as¬ 
sume  liability  for  13  weeks  and 
13  half-w’eeks  in  the  case  of  em¬ 
ployees  who  have  more  than  five 
years’  record. 

Dismissal  pay  up  to  12  weeks 
has  been  proposed  for  all  those 
who  lose  employment  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  new  printing  ar¬ 
rangement.  If  an  employee  is 
given  or  offered  52  weeks  of  em¬ 
ployment  by  the  Post-Dispatch 
he  will  not  be  considered  to  have 
lost  employment. 

A  “substantial  number”  of 
older  employees  are  being  taken 
onto  the  Globe-Democrat’s  guar¬ 
anteed  pension  list,  Mr.  Amberg 
said.  Insurance  benefits  are  be¬ 
ing  continued  and  in  some  cases 
where  individuals  have  had 
neither  the  service  record  nor 
the  age  requirement  of  65,  spe¬ 
cial  arrangements  are  being 
made.  Those  who  are  hired  by 
the  Post-Dispatch  go  on  the 
pension  rolls  there. 

On  ScTTen-Day  Basis 

Several  downtown  buildings 
are  being  considered  for  rental 
or  purchase  to  house  the  Globe- 
Democrat  business,  editorial  and 
circulation  operations,  Mr.  Am¬ 
berg  said. 

“We  will  definitely  be  on  a 
seven-day  basis  when  we  re¬ 
sume,”  he  said,  “but  we  can’t 
make  any  real  plans  until  the 
picket  lines  are  withdrawn  from 
the  Globe-Democrat  building.” 

Several  of  the  paper’s  top  ex¬ 
ecutives,  who  have  been  on  as¬ 
signment  on  other  Newhouse 
properties  during  the  shutdown, 
returned  here  this  week. 

• 

Name  Changed 

Tampa,  Fla. 

The  corporate  name  of  Tampa 
Times  Company  has  been 
changed  to  Smiley  Properties, 
Inc.  with  David  E.  Smiley  as 
president.  The  company  sold  the 
Tampa  Times  to  the  Tampa 
Tribune  last  year.  Smiley  Prop¬ 
erties,  Inc.  owns  radio  stations 
and  real  estate. 


THE  LADY  FROM  SAN  DIEGO  who  usually  wins  the  Newspaper  Wwk 
promotion  prize,  Paula  Kent  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  and  Tribunt 
lends  her  ears  to  conversation  between  Don  Harper,  left,  of  Marshtil 
(Tex.)  News-Messenger,  and  Howard  Story  Jr.  of  the  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative  firm  of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley. 

AD  REVENUE  DOUBLES  BY  1970 

Research  Must  Tell 


Newspaper’s  Story 

By  George  El.  Wilt 


Miami  Beiach,  Fla. 

Robert  J.  McBride  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  chairman  of 
a  session  on  newspaper  research 
at  the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  Convention 
here  this  week,  said  newspapers 
face  this  challenge:  “Ai'e  we  as 
an  industry  putting  our  research 
money  and  efforts  in  the  right 
place?” 

The  promotion  men  heard  that 
linage  is  picking  up  and  national 
ad  revenue  in  1959  should  be 
10%  ahead  of  last  year’s. 

No  medium  does  a  better  job 
of  market  research,  Mr.  McBride 
said,  pointing  to  ABC  and  its 
circulation  breakdowns.  Media 
Records  and  linage  measure¬ 
ments,  reader  characteristic 
studies  and  brand  preferences. 

“But  how  good  a  job  are  we 
doing  when  it  comes  to  proving 
the  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising?  How  good  a  job  are 
we  doing  of  reseai’ching  what 
happens  when  an  ad  is  run?” 
he  asked. 

How  an  Ad  Works 

Mr.  McBride  noted  a  story  in 
E&P  on  the  study  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers 
titled  “Evaluating  Advertising 
Effectiveness”  in  which  ANA 
President  Paul  West  said  other 
media  get  a  bigger  play  because 
“newspapers  have  not  under¬ 
taken  as  much  new  research  as 


have  magazines,  radio  and  TV.” 

He  said  the  time  is  ripe  to 
demonstrate  how  a  newspaper 
ad  works  and  quoted  five  rea¬ 
sons  given  by  Horace  Schwerin: 

1.  The  overall  effectiveness  of 
commercials  has  slumped  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  last  two  years; 

2.  Viewer  resistance  to  commer¬ 
cials  is  increasing;  3.  Copy- 
catting  trend  is  increasing; 
Brand  life  is  shorter,  competi¬ 
tion  greater,  but  new  techniques 
hard  to  come  by;  5.  TV’s  big 
strong  point — the  demonstration 
— is  wearing  thin. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Bride  said,  newspaper  ad  reader- 
ship  remains  strong,  and  with 
progress  in  color,  readership  of 
ads  will  increase.  He  urged  more 
time  and  money  on  those  crea¬ 
tive  research  projects  that 
demonstrate  how  newspaper  ads 
work. 

Optimistic  Forecast 

Dr.  Howard  D.  Hadley,  re¬ 
search  vicepresident  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  said  the 
reason  for  the  unhappy  linap 
record  of  1958  lies  both  “within 
our  lack  of  complete 
standing  of  our  m^ium  as  waj 
as  a  similar  lack  on  the  part  of 
many  national  advertisers.”  He 
noted  that  Media  Records  fi?‘ 
ures  for  April  showed  gains  in 
general  linage  of  9%  and  total 
{Continued  on  page  52) 
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Controllers’  Studies  Show 
Fringes  Add  to  Payroll 


‘Hidden  Pay’  for  Each  Employee 
In  Daily  Group  Is  $1,387.50 


Pittsburgh 

The  importance  of  keeping  a 
dollar-and-cents  look  at  fringe 
benefits  was  stressed  by  news¬ 
paper  financial  officers  in  con¬ 
vention  talks  here  this  week. 
The  cost  runs  as  high  as  26 
percent  of  straight-time  pay,  as 
compared  with  a  national  in¬ 
dustry  average  of  20  percent. 

“Hidden  pay”  for  employees 
of  newspapers  in  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.  ranges  from 
Jl,105  to  $1,387.50  a  year,  it 
was  reported  to  the  National 
Spring  Conference  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 

In  this  connection,  Joseph  R. 
Chema,  treasurer  and  controller 
of  the  Federated  group,  asked: 

What  Is  The  Limit? 

“Is  the  employee  fully  aware 
of  his  benefits  and  of  their  cost 
to  the  employer? 

“What  is  the  limit  of  the  total 
wage  that  he,  or  the  employer, 
is  willing  to  divert  to  fringe 
benefits? 

“Is  the  amount  for  hidden 
compensation,  especially  those 
providing  security  benefits, 
yielding  the  maximum  demand 
for  each  dollar  spent? 

“Do  benefits  provide  adequate 
protection  without  overlapping 
or  duplication?” 

Five  Categories 

Each  bargaining  session,  Mr. 
Chema  said,  produces  additional 
increments.  At  present,  he  re¬ 
lated,  the  survey  of  “hidden 
pay”  costs  at  Federated  covers: 

1.  Overtime,  holiday  premium, 
shift  differential  bonus  or  in¬ 
centive. 

2.  FICA,  federal  and  state 
unemployment  compensation, 
workmen’s  compensation. 

3.  Pensions,  life,  accident  and 
hospitalization  insurance,  sepa¬ 
ration  pay. 

4.  Coffee  breaks,  lunch  period, 
wash-up  time,  clothes  change. 

5.  Pay  for  vacation,  holiday. 
Sick  leave,  death-in-family-leave, 
etc. 


74  Cents  Per  Hour 

In  one  department,  Mr.  Chema 
the  fringe  adds  up  to  74 
cents  per  hour  or  $27.76  per 
Week,  $1,387.50  per  year,  for 
each  employee. 
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“We  must  remember,”  he  ad¬ 
vised,  “that  not  all  of  these  costs 
are  in  addition  to  wages.  Some 
benefits  are  included  in  the  pay 
check  and  others  are  in  addition 
to  it.” 

Too  often,  in  Mr.  Chema’s 
view,  fringes  are  looked  upon 
as  a  series  of  separate  items  of 
labor  cost  by  both  management 
and  employees. 

“The  great  enigma  of  today’s 
working  population  is  the  fringe 
benefit,”  he  said.  “Some  workers 
realize  that  companies  pay  all 
or  portions  of  their  hidden  com¬ 
pensation,  but  to  the  average 
employee,  those  benefits  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  check  are  of  no 
consequence  to  him.” 

Computing  the  Cost 

M.  R.  Williams,  general  ac¬ 
counting  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  and 
News,  detailed  the  system  that 
has  been  devised  to  compute  the 
cost  of  fringe  benefits,  down  to 
a  shift  and  hourly  basis  in  the 
case  of  mechanical  crafts.  He 
enumerated  the  method  of  allo¬ 
cation  as  follows : 

1.  Payments  to  our  funded 
pension  plans  are  allocated  be¬ 
tween  the  organized  crafts  and 
all  other  on  the  basis  of  our 
departmental  expense  accounts. 
Cost  per  employee  is  arbitrarily 
stated  at  $156  per  employee, 
which  is  the  maximum  contri¬ 
bution  per  annum  under  our 
plan.  Voluntary  pension  pay¬ 
ments  are  allocated  to  the  de¬ 


partment  in  which  the  retired 
employee  was  last  employed. 

2.  Participation  in  our  sick 
pay  benefit  plan  is  voluntary, 
and  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  premium  is  underwritten  by 
the  company.  Allocation  is  based 
upon  year-end  membership. 

3.  Hospital  expense  under  our 
self-insurance  program  is  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  department  in 
which  the  recipient  is  employed. 

4.  Workmen’s  compensation 
insurance  expense  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  gross  payroll. 

5.  Cost  of  physical  examina¬ 
tions  for  new  employees  and 
medicines  for  employees  under 
treatment  for  injuries  incurred 
incidental  to  employment  are 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  of  employees. 

6.  Cost  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  is  allocated  on  the  basis 
of  taxable  departmental  wages 
accumulated  by  the  payroll  de¬ 
partment. 

7.  The  employer’s  portion  of 
social  security  tax  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  taxable  depart¬ 
mental  wages  accumulated  by 
the  payroll  department  and  is 
arbitrarily  stated  at  $120  per 
employee,  as  this  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  payment  per  annum. 

8.  Vacation  pay  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  crafts  is  recorded  as 
an  individual  expense  item  in 
each  of  those  departments.  Va¬ 
cation  pay  for  all  others  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  be  3/52nds  of  the  total 
regular  payroll  without  over¬ 
time. 

9.  Holiday  pay  is  estimated 
to  be  6/15ths,  and  in  some  cases 
7/15ths,  of  the  vacation  pay 
determined  as  indicated  above. 

10.  The  cost  of  employees’  in¬ 


EVERYTHING'S  UNDER  CONTROL — Exhibit  at  newspaper  finance 
officers'  (INCFO)  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  contains  accounting  forms, 
booklets  on  employee  benefits,  profit  sharing  funds,  etc.  Among  the 
viewers  are  (left  to  right)  R.  J.  Hummel,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle: 
William  F.  Robertson,  Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers;  Milton  H.  Day,  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News:  and  Malcolm  F.  Cummings,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 
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surance  benefits  for  those  com¬ 
pleting  the  required  leng^th  of 
service,  and  the  cost  of  death 
benefits,  are  allocated  to  the  de¬ 
partments  employing  persons 
eligible  for  those  benefits. 

Another  Method 

Analysis  of  fringe  benefits  is 
made  by  Albert  G.  Bertrand, 
auditor  of  the  Elgin  (Ill.)  Daily 
Courier-News,  with  a  breakdown 
of  payroll  expenses  as  to  time 
worked  and  time  not  worked.  He 
described  this  method  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Under  “time  worked”  will  fall 
straight  time,  overtime  prem¬ 
ium,  holiday  premium,  other 
premium  and  incentives  or  com¬ 
missions.  “Time  not  worked”  is 
divided  into  vacation  pay,  sick 
pay,  holiday  pay,  all  other  pay, 
direct  pensions  and  severance 
pay. 

Next  come  the  other  employ¬ 
ment  costs  —  social  security 
taxes,  federal  and  state  unem¬ 
ployment  taxes,  and  workmen’s 
compensation.  The  voluntary  or 
agreed  payments  embrace  retire¬ 
ment  plans,  current  or  past; 
group  life,  hospital  and  medical 
insurance. 

The  basis  for  figuring  these 
expenses  is  the  straight  time 
worked.  This  is  taken  as  the 
whole,  or  100  per  cent.  Any  other 
pay  or  employment  costs  are  in 
addition  to  the  straight  time. 
The  percentage  of  these  benefits, 
naturally,  vary  depending  on  the 
publishing  days  per  week  and 
the  type  of  voluntary  or  agreed 
payments  you  have  in  contracts. 
The  following  figures  represent 
an  average. 

Overtime  premium  will  run 
around  1.70  per  cent;  holiday 
premium,  .40  per  cent;  other 
premium,  .07  per  cent.  Commis¬ 
sions  will  differ  some,  but  will 
average  about  6.75  per  cent. 
Under  “time  not  worked” — paid 
vacations  are  4.75  per  cent;  sick 
pay  (another  variable  factor)  is 
less  than  1  per  cent.  Holiday 
pay  will  average  a  little  over 
1  per  cent.  Direct  pension  and 
severance  pay  will  add  up  to  .40 
per  cent. 

Other  employment  costs  — 
social  security,  federal  and  state 
unemployment  taxes — will  total 
around  2.60  per  cent. 

.Above  National  .Average 

The  largest  expense  comes 
under  the  last  item — voluntary 
or  agreed  payments.  These  can 
vary  considerably,  depending  on 
whether  there  is  a  pension  plan 
and  the  extent  of  benefits  given. 
Group  insurance  can  also  cover 
a  wide  range  of  payments.  All 
told,  these  voluntary  payments 
will  total  around  8.75  per  cent, 
with  the  group  insurance 

(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Herald  Tribune’s  Affairs 
Aired  in  Grilling  of  Reid 

sell  after  80  years  o 

Senators  Weigh  His  Qualifications  auernltlve^e'^said  wa 

lAi  j  product.”  The  famil 

r  or  serving  As  Israel  Ambassador  decreed  that  the  newsp 


opportunity  to  have  his  man¬ 
agement,  to  make  the  improv*. 
ments  he  believed  in.  I  was 
asked  by  Mr.  Whitney  to  stay 


in  iTrilling  oi  licici  stated^fjr^imtyrhfbr^ 

sell  after  80  years  of  owner-  Times  (“A  tough  competitor") 
Tfia  ship  was  a  difficult  one.  The  spent  much  more  money  for  pro- 

weign  niS  yuailllCdllUllS  alternative,  he  said,  was  to  “cut  motion  than  the  Herald-Tribune 

,  AT  1  A  1  J  product.”  The  family  council  paid  out,  yet,  during  his  two 

ing  As  Israel  Ambassador  decreed  that  the  newspaper  was  years  “we  had  a  higher  percent- 

~  an  established  institution  and  age  of  gain,  almost  double  the 

principles  were  at  stake.  Also,  Times’.” 

Washington  principal  and  interest  payments  he  said:  “We  believed  we  had  a  Senator  Fulbright  ju.stified his 

,  33-year-old  during  his  tenure.  close  identity  of  views  with  Mr.  cross-examination  on  this  phase 

ind  editor  of  „  ,  .  ^  „  Whitney.  He  was  a  man  of  prin-  Reid’s  background  on  the 

rald-T rilnine ,  ^  Assume*  urtgage  ciple  and  character  and  he  could,  basis  of  a  State  Department 


Ogden  R.  Reid,  33-year-old  during  his  tenure, 
fonner  president  and  editor  of 
the  .Veit-  York  Herald-Tribune,  ^ '''•nev  A^^sunu 
banked  his  prospect  for  confir-  Xhe  mortgage  w 


banked  his  prospect  for  confir-  The  mortgage  was  assumed  by  not  only  through  his  wisdom  but  recommendation  which  cited  the 

mation  as  Ambassador  to  Israel  John  Hay  Whitney,  Ambassa-  through  his  resources,  provide  nominee’s  success  as  a  business- 

on  his  business  experience  with  dor  to  Great  Britain,  when  he  the  kind  of  security  and  future  man  as  a  ground  for  assigning 

the  newspaper  but  ran  into  purchased  control  of  the  new.s-  that  could  help  build  an  institu-  him  to  Israel, 

searching  examination  by  a  paper  last  Summer.  Senator  tion.  ...  •  v  u 

skeptical  Senate  committee  Fulbright  volunteered  the  state-  n  .  ,  T1  •  T  n  Concerned  About  'tomh 

chaiiTnan  this  week.  ment  that  an  official  of  Massa-  ®  ®  His  educational  background 


Decent  Thing  To  Do 
‘Rather  than  gamble  in  any 


Concerned  About  Youth 


His  educational  background 

Senator  J.  William  Fulbright,  chusetts  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  “Rather  than  gamble  in  any  (Yale ’49)  was  examined  for  the 
heading  the  Foreign  Relations  the  mortgagee,  told  him  he  was  sense  we  decided  that  the  sound  apparent  purpose  of  showing 
Committee  inquiry  into  Mr.  happy  that  Mr.  Whitney  had  and  decent  thing  to  do,  not  only  that  his  graduation  was  delayed 
Reid’s  qualifications,  read  into  taken  primary  responsibility,  for  the  people  on  the  paper,  but  because,  by  his  own  description, 
the  fact  that  the  newspaper  was  Mi\  Reid  accepted  the  state-  also  for  the  future  of  those  his  thesis  on  “lobbying”  was 
sold  after  two  years  of  Mr.  ment  as  true  but  said  it  was  things  the  paper  could  seiwe,  was  “unsatisfactory.”  Senator  Ful- 
Reid’s  presidency  the  suggestion  understandable,  due  to  Mr.  to  sell  majority  control  to  Mr.  bright  was  not  successful  in 
that  the  management  had  not  Whitney’s  financial  standing  and  Whitney  so  that  the  paper  could  establishing  that  the  nominee 
proved  up  to  requirements  of  a  acknowledged  business  skill.  have  an  influx  of  additional  re-  sought  the  appointment,  but  it 


diplomatic  assignment. 


At  one  point,  the  committee  sources  and  an  addition  to  move  was  placed  on  the  record  that 


Mr.  Reid  declined  to  confiim,  chaiiman  spoke  sharply  to  the  on  to  higher  ground.” 


Mr.  Reid  lobbied  in  his  own  be- 


or  correct.  Senator  Fulbright’s  ambassadorial  nominee:  “If  you  Senator  Fulbright,  with  show  half  after  he  learned  he  w’as  to 
estimate  of  an  $800,000  oper-  do  not  care  to  give  details  to  of  impatience,  paraphrased:  come  before  the  committee, 

ating  loss  by  the  Herald-Tribune  prove  your  successful  adminis-  “You  and  your  family  came  to  Questions  directed  to  him  dis- 

last  year — a  figure  the  Senator  tration,  that  is,  of  course,  within  the  conclusion  that  you  were  pjaygd  frank  concern  about  his 

placed  in  the  framework  of  in-  your  rights,  and  I  shall  not  unable  to  nin  the  paper  success-  youth  lack  of  experience  in 

quiry.  insist.”  fully  and  that  it  required  in-  diplomacy,  rumors  that  the 

Deliberately  in  the  Red  Mr.  Reid  assured  he  intended  fusion  of  capital  and  manage-  Israeli  Ambassador  had  been 


last  year — a  figure  the  Senator 
placed  in  the  framework  of  in¬ 
quiry. 


Deliberately  in  the  Red 


"  . .  no  evasion  and  launched  into  ment?”  lobbying  in  his  behalf  (he  dfr 

The  nominee  said  no  figure  a  recital  which  covered  the  fact  Mr.  Reid  declined  this  ap-  pjgd  jt),  and  published  reports 

has  been  released,  for  competi-  that  the  paper  was  at  one  point  prai.sal.  During  his  management,  ^le  intended  to  use  the 

tive  reasons.  But,  he  said,  there  substantially  in  the  red — “to  the  he  said,  the  Herald-Tribune  had  ambassadorship  as  a  .stepping 
have  been  times  when  the  news-  tune  of  $400,000  or  $500,000.”  several  years  of  black  ink  and  gtope  ^  the  New  York  City 
paper  pursued  a  “deliberate  de-  But  during  his  tenure  as  chief  a  balance  sheet  organization  was  mayoralty.  He  denied  interest 
sire”  to  operate  in  the  red  in  executive,  he  said,  it  stayed  in  made  which  put  the  company  on  elective  office  and  said  his 
order  to  strengthen  the  publica-  the  black.  The  European  Edition  a  profitable  basis  and  made  it  “unalterable  decision”  is  to  con- 
tion.  likewise  was  in  the  black  with  possible  for  the  newspaper  to  tjnue  to  reside  in  Purchase, 

Mr.  Reid  said  he  became  a  all-time  circulation  revenue.  attract  other  capital.  He  added:  y  ^^d  w’ould  be  ineligible 


Mr.  Reid  said  he  became  a  all-time  circulation  revenue 
lepoiter  for  the  paper  in  1950,  ^  re,  .  j  i  ™  tor  iNew  xorn 

served  one  year.  Next  he  sei-ved  I  roof  of  .  lewardslnp  jjpf  through  the  circulation  cause  his  resid 

on  the  European  Edition  in  The  nominee  cited  the  fact  route,  the  paper  would  be  well  Chester  County. 

Paris  for  a  year,  and  from  that  he  had  been  asked  to  serve  out  of  the  woods  and  would  have  „  .  , , 

1955  to  last  Fall  was  president  on  the  board  of  Massachusetts  b®®"  making  a  comfortable  pro-  .  ..  • 

and  editor.  Mutual  as  proof  that  his  fit  of  several  million  dollars.  ®  P 


“Had  we  been  able  to  seek  re-  jjew  York  City  office  be¬ 
lief  through  the  circulation  ^^use  his  residence  is  in  West- 


fit  of  several  million  dollars. 


He  told  the  committee  he  re¬ 
gards  the  principal  attributes 
of  a  diplomat  to  be  ability  to 


“Do  you  consider  you  worked  stewardship  was  approved  by  the  But  it  did  not  seem  feasible  to  u  .  j  accuratelv  report  to 
your  way  up  to  that  position?”  company  holding  a  mortgage  on  b®  the  only  morning  paper  to  go  ,  i-tmAnt  nn  theaf- 

_ _  fn  in  r-prifo”  me  iiiaie  uepaiimeni  on  uic 


Sen.  Fulbright  asked. 

Mr.  Reid  answered  he  felt  un 


the  newspaper ;  that  he  had  been  to  10  cents, 
invited  to  serve  on  Loew’s,  Inc.,  ,,  _. , 


qualified  to  answer  and  prefer-  board  during  a  period  of  internal 
red,  he  said,  to  rest  upon  the  strife  and  threatened  reorgani- 


fairs  of  the  nation  to  which  h« 
Decided  lo  Step  Out  is  sent,  including  its  domestic 

.  ,  ,  and  extra-territorial  pipblems- 

The  nominee  suggested  that  jjg  suggested  that  newspaper 


fact  that  experts  called  in  to  zation;  that  Mr.  Whitney  must  the  committee  examine  the  finan-  j-eportorial  experience  is  not  "ir- 
review  the  operations  and  finan-  have  regarded  the  newspaper  a  cial  records  of  competing  New  relevant”  to  those  considerations- 
cial  stnicture  of  the  Herald-  good  investment  w-hen  he  pur-  York  City  newspapers  for  the  Reid’s  grandfather, 

Tribune  had  recommended  that  chased  control.  comparable  years,  taking  into  tt  Am- 


he  be  placed  in  the  combined  Senator  Fulbright  countered: 
offices.  For  proof  of  his  business  “The  facts  still  are  that  after  a 
acumen,  he  submitted  the  state-  short  period  of  your  manage¬ 
ment  that  the  newspaper  during  ment,  the  paper,  after  being  in 


good  investment  w’hen  he  pur-  York  City  newspapers  for  the  Reid’s  grandfather, 

chased  control.  comparable  years,  taking  into  whitelaw  Reid  was  U.  S.  Am- 

Senator  Fulbright  countered:  consideration  conditions  that  ex-  bassador  to  the  Court  of  St 
“The  facts  still  are  that  after  a  isted  in  the  year  he  was  elevated  james 
short  period  of  your  manage-  to  the  presidency. 

ment,  the  paper,  after  being  in  “In  view  of  this  success  why  Wins  Support 


the  two  years  of  his  direction  your  family  for  many  years,  had  did  Mr.  Whitney  choose  to  let  ,  ,  1.  for 

enjoyed  $2  million  or  more  in-  to  be  sold  and  was  sold.”  you  out  of  the  paper?”  Senator 

crease  in  revenue  for  each  year.  Then  the  Arkansas  lawmaker  Fulbright  taunted.  Mr.  Reid  re-  „  ,  ®  ^ppoin 

He  said  a  mortgage  (later  iden-  put  pointblank  the  inquiry:  plied:  Tel-Aviv  came  from 


He  said  a  mortgage  (later  iden-  put  pointblank  the  inquiry:  plied: 

tified  as  security  for  a  $3  mil-  “Why  was  the  newspaper  sold?”  “I  determined  myself  that  Mr. 
lion  loan)  was  reduced  in  agreed  Mr.  Reid  said  the  decision  to  Whitney  should  have  a  complete 


myself  that  Mr.  ^ayne  Morse,  Oregon  Demo- 
have  a  complete  {Continued  on  page  56) 
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10,000  TONS  A  YEAR 


Chicago  Sun-Times  Uses 
‘Waste  Paper’  Newsprint 

Flotation  Process  Experiments 
Developed  a  ‘Satisfactory  Sheet’ 


perimentation  went  on,  the 
amount  of  waste  was  increased 
to  35%,  50%,  75%  and  eventu¬ 
ally  a  satisfactory  sheet  was 
made  from  100%  waste, 
test,  an  entire  Sunday  Sun- 
Times  supplement  was  printed 
on  this  newsprint  made  without 
any  virgin  groundwood  in  its 
content. 

Fiber  strength,  which  affects 
the  running  quality,  is  not  dam¬ 
aged  by  flotation  as  it  is  so  often 
in  conventional  de-inking  proc- 
Paper  Company,  Manistique,  L.  Kerney,  general  manager  of  esses.  Similarly,  a  much  brighter 
Mich.  the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times  and  sheet  is  obtained  by  flotation  be- 

The  story  of  de-inking  waste  president  of  Manistique  Pulp  cause  the  removal  procedure  of 
paper  via  a  “flotation”  process  and  Paper  Company,  flotation  dispersing  ink  and  carbon  is 


^  Dear  Lyman  Retires 
From  Aireraft  Firm 

Hartford,  Conn. 
An  aircraft  industiy  execu¬ 
tive  who  could  always  greet  the 
press  with  “I  was  a  newspaper¬ 
man  once  myself!”  has  retired. 

Lauren  (Deac)  Lyman  has 
stepped  down  as  vicepresident  of 
the  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
after  a  21-year  career.  He  holds 
a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  story  on 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh’s 
secret  flight  with  his  family  to 
England  in  1936.  The  award 

after.  Paper  Flotation,  Inc.,  was  flotation,  ink  is  separatefl  came  during  Mr.  Lyman’s  tenure 

formed  to  develop  the  process  from  the  waste  paper  by  physi-  of  service  with  the  A’ere  York 

and,  through  an  exclusive  agree-  means.  After  the  waste  has  Times. 

ment  with  the  Denver  Equip-  re-pulped,  the  pulp  is  trans-  He  joined  the  Times  in  1919 — 

ment  Company,  to  license  use  of  ferred  to  a  series  of  flotation  the  first  year  he  flew  in  a  fly- 

the  process  and  equipment  in  cells,  or  tanks,  with  chemical  ing  boat,  incidentally  —  and 

the  paper  industry.  and  frothing  reagents.  The  tanks  handled,  initially,  the  task  of 

Field  Enterprises  in  Control  ‘‘“"tain  mechanism  for  agitating  assistant  real  estate  editor.  By 

and  aerating  the  pulp.  1927,  he  was  on  the  aviation 

in  prior  “furnish”  co.sts  at  the  Majority  stock  in  Paper  Flo-  As  the  aeration  occurs  at  the  beat.  Later  he  worked  in  Wash- 

mill  of  “as  much  as  $30  per  ton.”  tation,  Inc.,  is  owned  by  Field  base  of  the  tank,  bubbles  covered  ington. 

The  Sun-Times  is  using  about  Enterprises,  Inc.,  with  minority 
10,000  tons  a  year  of  this  news-  interests  held  by  Sun-Times  ex¬ 
print  in  daily  press  runs.  ecutives,  Mr.  Kerney,  Denver 

“It’s  running  and  printing  Equipment  Co.,  and  Allied  Paper 
quality  are  equal  in  every  way  Company.  Allied  has  been 
to  newsprint  produced  in  the  granted  the  first  license  to  use 
traditional  manner  which  we  the  process  and  equipment  at  its 
receive  from  other  suppliers,”  Kalamazoo  mill. 

Mr.  Stewart  said.  of  Paper  Flotation 

In  the  early  days  of  testing,  are:  Russ  Stewart,  president; 

M  many  as  180,000  copies  of  the  w.  C.  Munnecke  of  Field  Enter- 
Sun-Times  came  off  the  presses  nri<u»!  and  B  .T  Nelson  vice- 
.t  spMds  ot  from  40,000  to  L.  R  Siomi,., 

w,000  an  hour  without  a  paper  Sun-Times  controller,  ti'easurer; 

and  Robert  B.  Wilcox  of  the 

Co<Hl  Printins  Quality  Chicago  law  firm,  Isham,  Lin- 

coin  and  Beele,  secretary. 

The  printing  quality  was  “The  operation  is  so  well 
affirmed  when  the  Sun-Times  under  control  at  this  point,  I 
Don  0^1  *  Publisher  fiud  it  difficult  to  recall  the 

UP  Color  award  for  a  Hamm’s  months  of  heartaches,  discour- 
I  three  colors  agement  and  frustration  we 

ana  black  on  flotation-made  went  through  in  the  early  stages 
newsprint.  developing  flotation  to  the 

Construction  of  a  paper  mill  manufacture  of  newsprint,”  said 
>n  any  metropolitan  area  gener-  Mr.  Nelson.  “We’ve  got  the 
ating  a  large  supply  of  waste,  know-how  now,  and  we  are  turn- 
to  produce  newsprint  at  the  point  ing  out  a  good  sheet.” 
of  its  consumption  and  save 

ireight  costs,  is  feasible  and  has  Recalls  Experiments 

Wn  discuss^,  Mr.  Stewart  said,  Mr.  Nelson  recounted  hun- 
no  decision  in  this  respect  dreds  of  experiments,  using  in- 
been  reached.  itially  25%  waste  and  75% 

Reclaiming  of  pulp  by  the  virgin  groundwood,  and  varying 
notation  process  is  not  entirely  grades  of  newspaper  and  maga- 
™  paper  industry.  When  zine  waste,  to  achieve  a  workable 
the  possibility  of  making  news-  formula.  Gradually,  as  the.  ex- 
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Stewart,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Sun-Times, 


IT'S  A  SUCCESS — Hy  Shannon,  loft,  production  director,  and  Burt  J. 
Nelson,  assistant  to  the  general  manager,  examine  copies  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  printed  on  newsprint  made  from  waste  paper  by  the  flotation 
process  after  years  of  experimentation. 


Publishers’  Leader 
Diplomat  by  Nature 


A  six-foot  four-inch  Congre¬ 
gational  minister’s  son,  baptized 
by  the  fire  of  last  December’s 
19-day  deliverers  strike,  has 
stepped  into  the  key  job  of  in¬ 
dustrial  relations  for  New  York 
City’s  newspapers. 

Amory  Howe  Bradford,  46, 
vicepresident  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  Times, 
elected  chairman  of  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  of  New  York, 
is  hardly  off  the  hot  pan  yet. 
Still  unsigned  is  a  contract  with 
the  printers. 

Calm  Demeanor 

But  you  expect  Mr.  Bradford 
to  take  threats  of  disaster  calm¬ 
ly  and  with  diplomatic  ease.  His 
rich  baritone  voice  must  have 
a  calming  influence  also  on  oth¬ 
ers. 

Industrial  relations  has  long 
been  a  matter  of  close  attention 
for  this  Times  executive.  He  was 
engaged  in  1947  as  assistant  to 
the  publisher,  Arthur  Hays 
Sulzberger.  He  was  a  corpora¬ 
tion  lawyer  then,  with  the  firm 
of  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Sun¬ 
derland  &  Kiendl,  and  had  be¬ 
hind  him  a  year’s  service  with 
the  State  Department  in  the 
office  of  research  and  intelli¬ 
gence. 

Mr.  Bradford  works  closely 
with  Orvil  E.  Dryfoos,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  Times 
Company,  dealing  directly  with 
circulation,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  departments  and  the 
Times’  newsprint  interests. 

Designed  His  Office 


He  frequently  has  six  con¬ 
ferences  in  a  normal  day.  With 
decorators  employed  by  the 
Times,  he  personally  help^  plan 
his  own  office  for  this  kind  of 
routine.  He  has  no  desk.  In¬ 
stead  he  has  a  conference  table 
that  seats  eight,  with  a  facility 
cabinet  holding  telephone,  pen, 
dictating  machine  and  inter-of¬ 
fice  communications  equipment. 

The  furniture  is  functional, 
slim-legged,  modern.  It  includes 
a  fabric  upholstered  settee,  that 
gives  one  end  of  the  office  a  sort 
of  living  room  atmosphere.  At 
this  end  an  Adolf  Dehn  water- 
color  he  brought  from  home  dec¬ 
orates  the  wall. 

Mr.  Bradford  succeeded  the 
late  Godfrey  Nelson  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Company  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1954,  and  when  the  late  Har¬ 
old  Hall  retired,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  on 
April  23,  1957.  He  has  been  on 
the  board  of  directors  since  1955. 


Amory  H.  Bradford 

Mr.  Bradford  has  both  the 
diplomatic  manner  and  the  look. 
From  January  1951  to  March 
1952  he  took  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Times  to  work  for  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi¬ 
zation  in  London.  He  helped  set 
up  the  international  office. 

Both  Mr.  Bradford’s  father, 
now  retired,  and  grandfather 
were  “Ambassadors  for  Christ” 
as  Congregational  ministers.  But 
the  Times  executive  is  not  active 
in  any  church.  Two  brothers  en¬ 
tered  the  ministry.  Very  early  in 
life,  Amory,  the  eldest  son,  de¬ 
cided  to  be  a  lawyer. 

He  was  born  Oct.  1,  1912  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  When  he  was 
three  months  old,  his  father 
moved  to  the  parsonage  in  Rut¬ 
land,  Vt.  Later  the  family  went 
to  Providence,  R.  I.,  where 
Amory  attended  public  schools. 


ford  married  Carol  Warburg 
Rothschild.  They  have  five  chil¬ 
dren:  Peter,  16,  at  Choate; 
Carola,  15,  Alison,  13,  and  De¬ 
borah,  8,  at  Brearley;  and  David, 
6,  at  Buckley. 

The  family  lives  in  New  York, 
but  weekends  at  Peru,  Vt.  in 
a  modern  house  set  on  100  acres 
of  farm  and  forest  land  near 
the  Bromley  Mountain  ski  slope. 
Skiing,  fishing,  hunting  and 
gardening  are  the  Bradford 
family’s  hobbies. 

“So  far  this  is  a  good  year 
for  the  Times,”  Mr.  Bradford 
commented  this  week. 

As  chairman  of  the  publishers 
association,  he  will  be  giving 
leadership  on  industrial  rela¬ 
tions  to  12  member  dailies.  It 
calls  for  his  full  capacity  for 
diplomacy,  hard  work,  calmness 
and  even-temper  to  make  it  stay 
a  good  year  for  all. 

• 

Comics  Council 
Posts  3  Awards 


Earned  Tuition 


With  the  help  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  and  waiting  on  tables  he 
worked  his  way  through  Phillips 
Academy.  He  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  school  newspaper  and 
graduated  first  in  his  class. 
From  this  prep  school  he  en¬ 
tered  Yale  where  he  went  into 
the  suit  pressing  business  to 
pay  his  way.  He  earned  enough 
money  to  pay  most  of  his  ex¬ 
penses  at  Yale  Law  school  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1937. 
He  was  on  the  editorial  board 
of  the  Law  Journal. 

Starting  work  immediately 
with  the  Wall  Street  law  firm, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  New 
York  Bar  in  1940.  In  1943  he 
left  to  serve  the  U.  S.  Army, 
rising  from  private  to  captain. 
He  was  mustered  out  in  1945. 

On  Jan.  26,  1941,  Mr.  Brad- 


Miami  Beach,  Fla. 
William  P.  Steven,  executive 
editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
announced  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
agers  convention  here  Monday 
that  the  Council  will  make  three 
awards  for  comics  promotion  for 
1959-60,  as  follows; 

1.  A  plaque  for  the  newspaper 
and  a  $100  check  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager  submitting  the 
best  continuous  selling  program 
for  comics. 

2.  A  plaque  for  the  newspaper 
and  a  $100  check  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager  submitting  the 
most  original  or  ingenious  pro¬ 
motion  for  comics,  either  in  or 
out  of  the  paper. 

3.  A  plaque  for  the  newspaper 
and  a  $100  check  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  manager  submitting  the  best 
single  promotion  ad  for  comics. 

The  awards  will  be  for  work 
in  the  calendar  year  1959. 

Mr.  Steven  also  announced  the 
Comics  Council  has  contracted 
with  one  of  the  largest  makers 
of  school  supplies  to  market  this 
fall  a  complete  line  of  zipper 
binders,  loose-leaf  notebooks  and 
tablets  with  colorful  comic  char¬ 
acters  on  them.  They  might  also 
be  used  as  carrier  prizes. 


Anaconda 
Newspaper 
Sale  Near 


Sale  of  the  seven  Montana 
newspapers  which  have  been 
owned  for  many  years  by  the 
Anaconda  Company  is  immi¬ 
nent,  E&P  was  told  this  week  by 
C.  J.  Parkinson,  vicepresident 
and  counsel  for  the  company. 

The  investigation  of  purchase 
offers  has  been  completed,  he 
said,  and  consummation  of  a 
deal  awaits  a  meeting  of  the 
Anaconda  board  of  directors. 

Clyde  Weed,  president  of 
Anaconda,  presided  at  the  stock¬ 
holders’  meeting  in  Anaconda, 
Mont.,  on  Wednesday  but  no  re¬ 
port  was  given. 

The  asking  price  was  said 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5,000,000. 

Several  of  the  interested  par¬ 
ties  received  word  this  week  that 
they  were  out  of  the  running.  In 
informed  newspaper  circles  the 
Lee  Syndicate,  publisher  of 
several  midwestem  dailies,  was 
mentioned  as  the  likely  winner. 

The  Anaconda  papers  are: 
Billings  Gazette  (moming-cve- 
ning-Sunday) ,  Butte-Anaconda 
Montana  Standard  (morning) 
and  Post  (evening  -  Sunday), 
Helena  Independent  Record  (eve- 
ning-Sunday) ,  Livingston  En¬ 
terprise  (evening),  and  Missoulo 
Missoulian  (morning  -  Sunday) 
and  Sentinel  (evening). 


Manager  Named 


Westchester  Paper 
Assessment  Voted 

Members  of  New  York  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  6  gave  an 
overwhelming  endorsement  to 
the  socalled  Rochester  Proposi¬ 
tion  to  collect  a  special  assess¬ 
ment  to  finance  a  newspaper  in 
Westchester  County. 

The  New  York  vote  in  the 
May  20  referendum  was  6,079  to 
2,064.  The  proposition  had  the 
support  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union  officers. 

i^e  plan  is  to  raise  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000,000  to  set  up  a 
paper  which  will  compete 
against  the  Westchester-M^ 
group  papers  against  which 
union  printers  have  been  on 
strike  since  December  1957. 


Newsweek  magazine  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Baylis  P.  McKee,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Cleveland  bureau, 
and  the  promotion  of  Richard 
B.  Rogers  to  the  post.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kee  joined  Newsweek  in  1941 
from  the  American  Weekly.  Mr. 
Rogers  has  been  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  office  since  1950. 


Barrett  Re-Elected 
Francis  G.  Barrett  was 
elected  president  of  New  York 
Typographical  Union  No.  6  by 
a  solid  majority  over  William  J- 
Horan,  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
printer. 

Mr.  Barrett,  a  member  of  the 
Fairchild  Publications’  chapel, 
has  served  four  two-year  terms. 
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MAISON  DE  LA  PRElSSE 

Peace,  It’s  Discord 
In  Old  Music  School 

Geneva  One-half  hour  after  the  meet- 
The  rattle  of  well  beaten  type-  ing  has  ended,  American,  Soviet, 
writers,  jarring  ringing  of  tele-  British,  French,  West  German 
phones,  and  the  constant  metallic  and  East  German  press  spokes- 
purr  of  teletypes  has  replaced  men  begin  “briefings”  in  the 
the  sound  of  attempted  four-part  Maison  de  la  Presse. 
male  harmony  in  Geneva’s  Eddy  Gilmore,  the  veteran  As- 
Maison  de  la  Presse.  sociated  Press  correspondent  of 

The  Maison  de  la  Presse,  Moscow  and  London  assign- 
where  world  news  agencies  have  ments,  compiled  this  Who’s  Who 


SITUATION'S  IN  HAND — Andrew  Berdin9,  Assistant  U.S.  Secretary  of 
State  for  Public  Affairs,  holds  aloft  for  newsmen's  inspection  the  table 
plan  for  seating  at  the  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in  Geneva. 


established  Big  Four  Conference 
headquarters,  normally  is  the 
music  school  of  Switzerland’s 
“Landwehr”  of  armed  forces. 

United  Press  International 
has  what  Wellington  Long  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  most  impressive 
!  establishment.”  The  news  side 
occupies  two  large  rooms, 
equipped  with  writing  tables 
covered  with  heavy,  brown 
butcher  paper.  The  main  news¬ 
room  contains  five  telephones, 
nine  typewriters,  and  four  sets 
of  earphones  (for  listening  to 
evening  briefings  by  national 
delegations  which  are  held  in 
the  same  building) . 

UPI  wires  are  punched  by 
Dottie  Wood,  who  has  attended 
more  Geneva  conferences  than 
most  journalists,  and  by  Stan 
Gear,  who  manages  to  punch 
clean  copy  in  four  languages. 

The  Daily  News  Crush 

The  biggest  news  crush  comes 
each  evening  when  the  day’s 
meeting  of  foreign  ministers  has 
ended.  The  staffers  assigned  to 
the  Palais  des  Nations  get  the 
first  tips  from  long-cultivated 
sources  as  to  what  has  trans¬ 
pired  in  the  meeting  rooms. 


of  the  briefing  officers: 

Briefing  Officers 

United  States  —  Andrew  H. 
Berding,  a  former  newspaper¬ 
man,  bom  in  Cincinnati  in  1902, 
graduated  from  Xavier.  He  was 
a  Rhodes  scholar  and  holds  a 
masters  degree  from  Oxford. 
During  World  War  II  he  was  in 
the  Anny  as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 
After  the  war  he  served  with 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Italy.  From  1941 
to  1952  he  was  assi^ant  director 
of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation.  In  1953  he  became  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  policy  and  pro¬ 
grams,  U.  S.  Information  Serv¬ 
ice.  In  1957  he  became  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Public 
Affairs.  Berding  is  tall,  almost 
gangling,  modest,  informative, 
scholarly,  kind  and  friendly. 

France — Pierre  Barabuc,  53, 
dapper,  polished  —  an  almost 
shiny  picture  of  the  cultivated 
Frenchman.  Extremely  able,  he 
is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of 
Political  Sciences  in  France.  He 
entered  diplomatic  service  in 
1931.  After  serving  in  the  army 
from  1939  to  1940,  he  was  a 
secretary  in  France’s  embassy  in 


Lisbon.  The  Vichy  Government 
dismissed  him  in  1943.  After  the 
war  he  was  a  specialist  on  econ¬ 
omy  in  Paris  and  later  deputy 
permanent  delegate  to  NATO. 
His  job  is  chief  of  the  French 
Foreign  Minister’s  press  office. 

Britain — Peter  Hope,  47,  tall, 
bespectacled  and  fully  informed. 
He  is  head  of  the  Foreign  Office’s 
news  department  and  official 
spokesman  for  the  Foreign  Of¬ 
fice.  Hope  was  in  military  intel¬ 
ligence  during  the  war.  A  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Cambridge,  he  has  served 
in  the  United  Nations  depart¬ 
ment  and  at  Britain’s  embassy 
in  Bonn.  He  speaks  French  and 
German  almost  as  fluently  as 
English. 

Soviet  Union  —  Mixhail  A. 
Kharlamov,  46,  educated  at  Mos¬ 
cow  University,  where  he  spe¬ 
cialized  in  history  and  philoso¬ 
phy.  In  World  War  II  he  was  a 
political  officer  in  the  Army  and 
was  wounded  in  the  leg  by  a 
German  bullet.  He  describes  him¬ 
self  —  very  unwillingly  —  as  a 
writer  and  propagandist.  Khar¬ 


lamov  has  a  professional  manner 
at  a  news  conference  and  a 
manner  that  borders  on  lec¬ 
turing.  At  briefings  he  is  as¬ 
sisted  by  four  and  sometimes 
six  aides. 

Gromyko’s  (Tiarm 

AP’s  Eddy  Gilmore  said  the 
Russians  appeared  to  be  making 
the  most  of  the  publicity  oppor¬ 
tunities  but,  as  usual,  “one  of 
the  mysteries  of  international 
gatherings  is  why  the  publicity 
is  generally  so  bad  when  it’s  so 
very  easy  to  be  good.” 

Twice  the  Russians  have  taken 
one  of  their  chief  delegates — 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  Valer- 
in  Zorin — to  the  press  center  to 
answer  reporters’  questions.  He 
hardly  gave  away  any  Kremlin 
secrets,  but  he  was  useful  and 
quotable  and  attracted  a  capac¬ 
ity  crowd  of  photographers  and 
newsmen. 

Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gro¬ 
myko  has  been  the  personifica¬ 
tion  of  press  charm,  according 
to  Mr.  Gilmore.  When  it  ap¬ 
peared  there  might  not  be  a  con¬ 
ference,  it  was  Gromyko  who 
staged  an  impromptu  news  con¬ 
ference  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  town  house. 

Accurate  Forecasts 

Two  UPI  forecasts  for  the 
conference  turned  out  amazingly 
accurate. 

K.  C.  Thaler,  London  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondent,  reported 
two  days  before  the  conference 
started  that  Russia  would  not 
tie  the  conference  up  in  pro¬ 
cedural  knots  over  East  Ger¬ 
man,  Polish  and  Czech  partici¬ 
pation.  Gromyko  did  raise  the 
points  but  he  dropped  his  satel¬ 
lite  demands  after  little  more 
than  a  token  effort. 

'The  second  was  the  forecast 
by  Dan  Gilmore,  normally  as¬ 
signed  to  Rome,  that  "separate 
tables”  might  well  be  the  soln- 
(Continned  on  page  55) 
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Th#  worid  waits  ...  and  so  do  nawsman  outsida  tha  Russian  haadquarfars  at  Ganava  ...  for  naws  that  maans 
paaca,  Mora  than  1,200  raportars  and  photographars  ara  accraditad. 
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Daily  Sparks  f 
City  ‘Revolt’ 

In  Spanish 

Camden,  N.  J. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Camden  Courier-Post 
under  the  ownership  of  the 
Stretch  family,  the  newspaper 
actively  participated  in  a  strictly 
local  political  campai^  recently. 

Normally  an  Independent 
newspaper,  the  Courier-Post  en¬ 
dorsed  a  Fusion  slate  of  candi¬ 
dates  battlinf?  a  City  Hall  politi¬ 
cal  machine  entrenched  for  23 
years.  The  anti-City  Hall  ma¬ 
chine  campaigners  and  the  news¬ 
paper  tried  a  unique  technique 
in  campaipninp.  It  was  success¬ 
ful. 

News  stories,  biographies  and 
other  information  plus  a  clearly  j 
defined  “Save  Our  City”  slate  j 
were  prepared.  The  copy  was  s 
translated  into  Spanish  by  El 
Diario  de  Xeuva  York  and  on  t 
May  8  the  Courier-Post  pub-  < 
lished  3,000  additional  news-  i 
papers  with  five  columns  on  page  . 
2,  set  in  Spanish.  In  order  to  ( 
call  immediate  attention  to  the  • 
page,  an  “ear”  written  in  Span-  : 
ish  was  used  on  page  1.  ] 

Roiiled  Machine 

These  newspapers  were  dis¬ 
tributed  among  Americans  of 
Puerto  Rican  descent  as  well  as 
other  Spanish-speaking  citizens 
in  the  North  Camden  area,  long 
a  stronghold  of  the  City  Hall 
machine.  In  the  1955  City  Com¬ 
mission  election  an  Administra¬ 
tion  slate  headed  by  Mayor 
George  E.  Brunner,  in  office 
since  1936,  won  with  sizeable 
majorities  in  each  ward  of  this 
area. 

The  new  strategy  helped  to 
turn  the  tide  in  these  wards  at 
the  May  12  City  Commissioner 
election.  North  Camden  Wards 
showed  heavy  slashes  in  votes 
for  the  Administration-backed 
candidates  or  larger  majorities 
for  the  “Save  Our  City”  candi¬ 
dates. 

On  May  12,  the  “Save  Our 
City”  candidates,  facing  the 
heaviest  turnout  of  voters  in  a 
City  Commission  election  in 
years,  reduced  the  First  Ward 
majority  by  100  votes;  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Ward  by  200  and,  in  the 
Tenth  Ward,  the  Courier-Post 
candidates  defeated  the  City 
Hall  slate  by  a  majority  of 
better  than  two  to  one. 

The  final  result  was  four  of 
the  five  candidates  elected  along 
with  a  single  City  Hall  incum¬ 
bent,  the  Director  of  Public 
Works.  Mayor  Brunner  was  not 


Combined 
Circulation 
Sales  Ended 


Salem,  Ore. 
The  sales  and  distribution 
systems  of  the  Capital  Journal 
and  Oregon  Statesman  are  be¬ 
ing  separated  again  after  a  five- 
year  trial  of  a  combined  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  circulation  departments 
COLLECTOR'S  ITEM  —  Members  were  put  together  under  the  di- 
of  his  staff  having  won  14  awards  vection  of  Hunt  Clark  in  1954 


in  statewide  competition  James  when  the  newspape 
R  Doran,  left,  accepts  he  Key-  building, 

stone  Press  sweepstakes  plaque  for  rk  i  'n 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  from  ,  Ro^^ney  R.  Miles, 


ciim  K/rti/un  rtfuitsffiun  uia;  ut— 

ing  separated  again  after  a  five-  LoW0  End  1101108 
year  trial  of  a  combined  opera- 

“tU  ciiculation  departments  lu  NcW  PoSltioilS 
were  put  together  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Hunt  Clark  in  1954  Two  well-known  promotion 
when  the  newspapers  moved  into  managers  are  moving  to  larger 
the  .same  building.  newspapers  and  broader  spheres 

Rodney  R.  Miles,  until  recent-  of  activity. 

Iv  circulation  manager  of  the  Frederick  N.  Lowe  resigned 


the  Harrisburg  Patriot-News  from  ,  R«(lney  R.  Miles,  until  recent- 
G.  Richard  Dew  of  Pennsylvania  IV  Circulation  manager  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  has 


Corvallis  Gazette-Times,  has  as  promotion  director  of  the 
taken  up  new  duties  as  circula-  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  tohe 


Joumal.  Mr.  Clark  will  return 
a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  to  his  duties  as  circulation  man- 


tion  manager  of  the  Capital  director  of  promotion  and  public 
Joumal.  Mr.  Clark  will  return  relations  of  the  Neic  York  Jour- 
to  his  duties  as  circulation  man-  nal-American. 
airer  of  the  Orepon  Statesman.  David  E.  Henes  moves  from 


publicly  supported  the  losing  ager  of  the  Oregon  Statesman.  David  E.  Henes  moves  irom 
slate.  The  separation  has  been  made  promotion  manager  of  the  Char- 

The  strong  campaigning  and  to  achieve  the  benefits  of  natural  lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer  to  Mr. 

the  “revolt”  of  the  voters  re-  competition.  Publisher  E.  A.  Lowe’s  place  as  promotion  direc- 

sulted  in  67.7  percent  of  the  Hi’own  of  the  Capital  Journal  tor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press, 

reiristered  list  sroine  to  the  noils,  said.  Both  of  these  papers  are  in  the 


registered  list  going  to  the  polls. 
As  a  comparison,  in  previous 


“Combined  circulation  of  both  Knight  group. 


City  Commissioner  elections,  newspapers,”  he  said,  “is  at  an  Robert  J.  McBride,  who  has 
46 percent  went  to  the  polls  in  all-time  high  but  we  cannot  be-  been  research  director,  has  bwn 
1955;  57  percent  in  1951  and  44  come  satisfied.  We  must  use  promoted  to  assistant  promotion 
percent  in  1947.  every  effort  and  every  device  to  director  of  the  Free  Press. 

keep  pace  with  tomorrow.”  Mr.  Lowe,  a  former  president 

•  Mr.  Miles  is  a  native  of  Salem,  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro- 


Mr.  Lowe,  a  former  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro- 


He  worked  for  the  Portland  motion  Association,  will  succeed 
lliIlSlBIld  Oregonian  for  eight  years  be-  Sumner  Collins  who  has  been 

~  fore  moving  to  Coiwallis.  appointed  circulation  promotion 

PIJ  •  director  of  the  Hearst  News- 

rrV  I^EllipElgn  papers. 

.i-Way  Promotion  Mr.  Lowe,  an  Ohioan,  began 

The  New  England  5^11^  A  three-way  promotion  which 
Newspaper  Asssociation  and  New  pave  the  way  for  a  different  ,  TTnited  Press  staffer 

England  Weekly  Press  Associa-  approach  in  bread  merchandising 

tions  have  joined  hands  with  the  has  been  successfully  tested  by  Pittsburah  fPa  I  Post-Go- 
New  England  Council  for  an  Lite  Diet  Bread,  Toastmaster 

advertising  program  in  behalf  of  Gimbels  Department  Store  ^r-i 

fte  iSn  in  New  York.  The  vehicle  need 

was  a  full-page  ad  in  New  York  u  .  toVp 

Six  Ads  In  Paners  nowenanora  annnilnoincr  a  cnoolal  i®tt  PlttsbUl  gh  tO  tS 


fore  moving  to  Coiwallis. 


appointed  circulation  promotion 
director  of  the  Hearst  News¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Lowe,  an  Ohioan,  began 


“in"  """""  "  ?n  N^Toi .  SrvS^  f 

was  a  full-page  ad  in  New  York  u  .  toVp 

Six  Ads  In  Papers  newspapers  announcing  a  special  #  thp 

,  Gimbel  sal^a  three-slice  Toast- 

H  master  plus  a  gift  of  two  free  Norfolk  (Va.)  Newspapers  and 

ad.s,  scheduled  for  July  publica-  loaves  of  Dugan  Lite  Diet  Bread.  he  went  to  the  Detroit 

tion  and  monthly  thereafter  in  nfficiaic  Free  Press. 


cooperating  newspapers,  will  ^orp.,  whose  Lite  Diet  Bread 
highlight  the  manufacturing  im-  j^ced  by  125  bakeries 

portanceof  New  Engand  in  re-  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  Can-  Lme 

lation  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  the  one-week  promo-  1^55  after  five  years  in  the  sam 

Succeeding  subjects  will  cover  capacity  on  the  Phoenix  (Ari*.> 


Officials  of  Bakers  Franchise  Pi  ess. 

.r-r,  T.ifn  riiof  Mr.  Henes,  a  Milwaukee  na- 


the  vacation  travel,  electronics,  „v,>indi<!incr  ” 
textile  and  shipbuilding  indus-  ‘ 

tries,  and  industrial  develop- 

,  +  f  1  L,  Bruns 

The  ad  campaign  was  initiated 
by  the  New  England  Council, 
which  then  interested  Richard  Otto  L. 


tion  is  “unique  in  bread  mer-  capacity  on  the  Phoenix  (An*, 
chandising.”  Newspapers.  He  ,s  a  graduate 

•  of  the  University  of  Arizona. 


by  the  New  England  Council,  Chicago  Ellis  Dies 

which  then  interested  Richard  Otto  L.  Bruns,  62,  a  vice-  Chicago 

K.  Warren,  president  of  the  New  president  and  sales  representa-  George  P.  Ellis,  71,  a  partner 
England  Daily  Newspaper  As-  tive  of  Advertising  Publications,  at  Wolf  &  Co.,  and  for  many 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the  Inc.,  and  formerly  mid-western  years  tax  consultant  to  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News,  and  advertising  sales  representative  Inland  Daily  Press  Association, 
Robert  Baram,  executive  secre-  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  died  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  Evans- 
tai*y  of  the  New  England  Weekly  here  May  16.  He  had  been  suffer-  ton.  Ill.,  May  18.  He  * 
Press  Association,  in  endorsing  ing  from  a  heart  ailment  the  native  of  Chicago  and  a  gradu- 
the  idea  to  their  member  papers,  past  sevei-al  years.  ate  of  Northwestern  University. 
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Can  Research  Sell  Newspapers? 


By  Robert  Lindsey, 

Direrlor,  Itesearrli  Departmcnl 

Itallrn,  Itarliiii,  Diirslinr  &  0,lMirii,  New  York 


At  BBI>0  our  resiwnsibilities  are  its  politics?  Its  ‘pros’  and  As  newspaper  representatives  city  populations  to  suburban 
to  newspapers  lie  in  three  differ-  ‘anti’s’?  What  kind  of  readei*s  you  may  not  be  directly  inter-  areas.  Some  of  the  questions 

ent  dimensions:  1)  Several  jjreat  do  people  think  it  has?  Egg  ested  in  the  problems  of  circula-  raised  by  this  growth  pattern 

newspapers  are  our  clients  fAV/c  Heads,  Flat  Heads,  Low  Brow's?  tion  research.  On  the  other  hand,  are — What  effect,  if  any,  is  it 

York  Timen,  Boston  Globe,  Is  it  good  in  some  departments  I  wonder  if  the  subject  of  a  producing  on  daily  newspaper 

Tinies-Mirror  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  and  lousy  in  others?  newspaper’s  personality  may  not  buying  and  reading  habits? 

Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune);  Our  experience  shows  that  be  as  important  to  you  as  it  is  to  What  effect  is  it  having  on  the 

2)  We  are  agents  for  great  newspapers  have  personalities  as  the  circulation  manager.  Con-  ratio  between  newsstand  and 
newspaiwi  s  large  and  small ;  and  definitive  as  yours  and  mine —  sidering  the  complexity  of  de-  subscription  sales?  Is  daily  news- 

3)  We  are  responsible  to  all  and,  very  often  as  complex.  cision  making  on  national  adver-  paper  reading  and  super-high- 

our  clients  for  advertising  plans  i-  i  tising  schedules,  it  may  be  that  way  navigation  incompatible? 

and  their  success.  Personality  Important  objective  picture  of  your  As  home  delivery  sales  increase, 

^  When  we  know  about  a  news-  newspapers’  personalities  —  as  what  is  happening  to  readers 

Newspapers  as  t.iients  personality,  we  vei-y  your  customers  see  them-could  copy?  Do  daily  newspaper 

Let’s  talk  fir.st  about  one  kind  often  are  on  the  road  to  under-  oe  useful.  We  have  found  the  audiences  accumulate  if  thev  do 
of  research  that  can  be  done  for  standing  why  people  buy  and  results  to  be  most  helpful  in  ^  what  extent?  ' 
a  new.spaper  client.  If  our  ob-  read  it  in  the  first  place.  With  selection  of  copy  themes  and  m  f  r  en  f  u 

jective  is  to  increase  circulation,  this  basic  understanding  of  who  direction  of  promotional  effort.  oi  tne  answers  to  such 

then  we  think  it’s  important  to  reads  and  who  does  not  read.  There  is  another  aspect  of  Questions  lequne  some  kind  of 
know  how  the  pres;ent  and  poten-  and  m'/ij/,  our  chances  of  creating  circulation  research  which  per-  continuing  study  of  daily  news- 
tial  reader  thinks  about  your  a  successful  circulation-building  sonally  interests  me  very  much,  paper  audiences.  We  do  not  have 
paper.  Whether  the.se  consumer  campaign  are  considerably  en-  It  has  to  do  with  newspaper  dis-  enough  infonnation  about  these 
impressions  are  ‘time’  is  not  im-  hanced.  tribution  and  the  movement  of  subjects  now.  I  believe  the  im- 

poitant.  We  want  the  public’s  .  ini:iii;.i:iiimio:.iiiii!:iiiiiiiu:iiiimiimiiiii:iiMimimiiiiiii,aiiiiiiiMn;iiiiiiiii:miiiiiiiimiiii:iimniiiiiii:miiiiiiiiiiii^^^^^  plications  of  changing  trends  in 

version  of  a  paper’s  personality.  The  articles  on  this  page  are  practically  complete  texts  of  two  newspaper  distribution  are 

speeches  delivered  last  week  before  the  monthly  meeting  of  fhe  . 

Is  it  accurate,  consei*vative,  York  Chapter  of  fhe  American  Association  of  Newspaper  important  to  you  in  the  sell- 

sensational,  scandal-sheet?  What  Representatives.  (Continued  on  page  18) 


You  Can’t  Sell  Without  Research 


t  must  be  ac-  media  team  along  with  the  mar- 
every  media  keting  group  now  help  originate 
agency  office  the  recommendation.  Research 
to  the  client,  becomes  the  prime  factor  in  de- 
,n  is  now  one  ciding  who  should  be  reached, 
of  the  over-  how  many  times  they  will  be 
research  and  reached,  in  what  manner  they 
will  be  reached  and  with  what 

Bl  expected  results. 

I  This  growing  emphasis  on  re- 
1  search  is  not  confined  to  agencies 
alone.  Most  of  our  major  clients 
subscribe  to  sales  auditing  sei-v- 
ices  —  Nielsen,  MRCA,  Towne- 
3  Oiler  and  others.  All  these  meas¬ 
ure  sales  on  a  national  basis 
i  and  in  a  sense  are  a  client’s  sales 
I  research  tool. 

I  His  advertising  expenditures 
I  are  almost  completely  regulated 
I  by  facts  shown  by  these  services. 
I  And  as  a  consequence  the  agency 
I  must  examine  its  media  plans 
I  and  campaigns  in  the  very  same 
I  light.  Much  of  the  media  re- 
i  search  now  available  enables  us 
to  do  just  that.  We  and  our 
assistant  media  clients  must  know  how  many 
RobeH  Lindsey  different  people  will  receive  the 
red  Pitier,  vice-  brand’s  message,  how  many 

i**er*RepresMta"  times  that  message  is  seen,  and 
fork  Times  is  a  ’T  the  ones  receiving  it  are  our 
(Continued  on  page  22) 


By  Herbert  Maneloveg, 

.Wislant  Media  Direelor 

Batten,  Barton,  Diirstine  &  O^born,  Inc 


Bob  may  be  right  in  saying  and  chang 
that  research  alone  can’t  sell  sure.  Justi 
anything  (see  above  article),  tion  or  ju! 
but  if  this  is  so,  then  another 
fact  is  equally  true:  you  can’t  h||||M||« 
sell  today  without  research. 

Within  the  past  few  years 
there  has  been  a  fascinating 
change  in  the  advertising  agency 
business.  Not  so  long  ag:o  a 
media  man’s  job  was  mostly 
that  of  an  order-placer,  and 
nothing  much  more.  You  gentle- 
men  called  on  him  to  get  a  check- 
mg  .  .  .  remember  that  phrase? 

The  media  man  didn’t  decide  if 
there  were  to  be  newspapers, 
only  what  papei-s  after  the  ac- 
count  man  or  copy  writer,  or 
salesnianager  decided  to  use  the 
medium.  'The  research  man  at 
the  agency  was  that  odd-looking 
pei'son  tucked  into  some  comer 
bullpen,  outfitted  with  an  add-  RESE/ 

mg  machine  or  Monroe  calcula-  direef^ 

tor.  He  was  only  used  if  the  (cenh 

client  became  restless  and  needed 
something  called  justification.  lives* 

All  that  has  changed  today, 
editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  May  23, 
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(Continued  from  page  17) 
ing  of  newspaper  space  as  they 
are  to  us  in  developing  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program  to  build  cir¬ 
culation. 

As  Agent  For  Papers 

May  I  tum  now,  to  some  ob¬ 
servations  about  the  research 
you  and  the  newspapers  you 
represent  give  to  us  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  agency. 

The  quantity  of  individual 
market  studies  we  have  on  hand 
in  our  library  is  staggering.  Its 
diversity  of  research  method 
ranges  from  probability  samples 
to  shopping  bag  studies,  quota 
samples  to  postcard  checks,  etc. 
The  problem  with  this  material 
is  that  only  the  head  librarian 
knows  what’s  there. 

There  are  a  few  consolidated 
reports,  however,  which  receive 
steady  and  continuous  use.  Two 
such  examples  are  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Consumer  Analysis  which 
I  know  you  are  all  familiar  with 
and  the  New  England  Market 
Retail  Studies  published  by  the 
New  England  Newspapers  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau.  These  consoli¬ 
dated  studies  are  extremely  help¬ 
ful  in  our  market  planning. 

Remote  Connection 

The  direct  connection  between 
these  data  and  the  newspapers 
which  sponsor  and  pay  for  it,  in 
my  opinion,  is  extremely  remote. 
Modesty  is  to  me  a  most  desir¬ 
able  characteristic;  unfortun¬ 
ately,  however,  modesty  and 
sales  promotion  very  seldom  get 
married  on  Madison  Avenue.  Do 
not  get  the  impression  that  I  am 
underestimating  the  value  of  this 
free  information.  We  love  it!  I 
suggest  that  up  to  date  statis¬ 
tics  on  how  this  material  is  used 
— who  uses  it,  for  what  purpose 
— and  awareness  of  newspapers 
sponsoring  the  studies — should 
be  available  for  study. 

Please  do  not  think  I  am 
suggesting  that  newspaper  re¬ 
search  become  more  competitive. 
I  think,  however,  that  a  too 
literal  attention  to  what  kind  of 
studies  your  customers  say  they 
would  like  to  have — ^may  have 
produced  a  situation  that  is  fine 
for  us,  but  which  has  very  little 
to  do  with  using  research  as  a 
tool  to  sell  newspaper  space. 

There  is  time  now,  only  to 
touch  on  a  few  highlights  of 
newspaper  research  as  it  relates 
to  the  agency  responsibility  for 
advertising  plans  and  adver¬ 
tising  success.  Herb  Maneloveg 
will  give  you  his  thoughts  re¬ 
garding  the  ix)int  of  view  of  the 
media  buyer  and  media  depart¬ 
ment  (see  companion  article, 
page  17).  In  the  process  of 

IS 


working  out  a  plan  for  an  ac¬ 
count  group,  here  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  we,  as  the 
BBDO  research  department,  are 
reg^ularly  asked.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  the  questions  have  not 
changed  in  decades. 

Account  executives  want  to 
know  which  sections  of  a  paper 
have  the  greatest  pulling  power? 
Who  reads  which  sections  and 
pages?  How  frequently  are  they 
read  and  with  what  degree  of 
thoroughness?  How  much  time 
is  spent  with  the  newspaper  and 
under  what  circumstances?  How 
do  different  positions  effect 
readership?  What  does  color 
add?  How  many  readers  per 
copy?  What  is  the  effect  of  re¬ 
peating  the  same  advertisement? 
Is  duplication  from  other  daily 
newspapers  and/or  other  media 
desirable;  if  so,  to  what  extent 
and  with  what  combinations  of 
frequency  and  coverage? 

Specific  copy  research  centers 
around  the  traditional  problems 
of  format,  headlines,  copy,  illus¬ 
tration,  etc.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  read  to  you  what  our  special¬ 
ist,  Kay  Smith,  Chief  of  Print 
Readership  Section,  has  to  say 
about  her  work  as  it  relates  to 
newspapers.  I  asked  her  to  write 
out  her  comments.  Here  are  a 
few  excerpts. 

“Let  me  warn  you  that  we 
work  with  very  limited  informa¬ 
tion.  Nearly  all  our  newspaper 
studies  are  conducted  on  Thurs¬ 
day  or  Friday — This  gives  us 
mainly  food  issues  to  work  with 
.  .  .  Since  the  continuing  study 
of  newspapers  is  no  longer  func¬ 
tioning,  Starch  is  the  only  organ¬ 
ization  who  studies  newspapers 
on  a  continuing  basis  .  .  .  There 
has  been  an  increasing  amount 
of  requests  for  newspaper 
readership  as  well  as  informa¬ 
tion  on  readership  problems  .  .  .” 

Effectiveness  Measured 

In  addition  to  readership 
scores,  we  as  an  agency  conduct 
studies  on  a  continuing  trend 
basis  which  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  newspaper  cam¬ 
paigns.  These  jobs,  however,  are 
custom  designed  and  highly  con¬ 
fidential.  Such  studies,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  provided  us  with 
ample  evidence  that  institutional 
and  corporate  campaigns  in 
newspapers  can  be  highly  effec¬ 
tive.  For  some  reason,  however, 
measurements  of  this  type  are 
many  times  more  common  for 
broadcast  media  than  for  print. 
Exactly  why  this  is  so  I  frankly 
do  not  know.  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant,  however,  to  recognize 
that  both  advertisers  and  agen¬ 
cies  are  now  demanding  that 
the  effectiveness  of  specific  ad¬ 


vertisements  and,  more  import¬ 
antly,  of  campaigns  be  measured. 
Only  one  measure  of  effective¬ 
ness  is  supplied  by  recognition 
techniques. 

I  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  day  our  research  efforts 
are  concentrated  more  and  more 
on  finding  out  what  people  learn 
from  a  specific  ad,  what  effect 
it  has  on  their  attitudes  and 
ultimate  buying  and  product  be¬ 
havior.  Solving  these  problems 
is  a  major  objective  of  agency 
research  activity.  Media  studies 
about  market  size  and  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  audience  and  ex¬ 
posure  to  these  markets,  do  not 
answer  the  question  that  we  as 
an  agency  are  being  asked  to 
answer  at  an  ever  increasing 
rate.  That  question  is:  Wiiat 
am  I  getting  for  my  advertising 
expenditure?  Answers  to  this 
question  lie  beyond  circulation 
figures. 

Can  research  sell  papers?  In 
my  opinion,  research  alone  can’t 
sell  anything.  In  my  opinion, 
columns  of  figures  are  no  sub¬ 
stitute  for  creative  salesman¬ 
ship.  Research  as  a  media  sales 
promotion  device  has  been  over¬ 
worked  and  no  longer  impresses 
anybody.  Neither  does  it  sell 
media. 

Belter  Understanding 

If  research  can’t  sell,  what 
can  it  do?  The  way  I  see  it,  re¬ 
search  cannot  replace  salesmen; 
nor,  can  it  substitute  for  prod¬ 
uct  utility.  Research  has  de¬ 
veloped  to  its  present  position 
because  it  can  give  management 
a  better  understanding  of  the 
market  situation  in  which  it  is 
competing. 

To  sum  up,  here  are  a  few 
subject  areas  for  further  re¬ 
search  which  may  be  useful  to 
you  and  the  newspapers  you 
represent : 

One,  I  would  consider  further 
investigation  into  the  problem 
of  who  and  what  is  involved  in 
the  media  decision.  This  study 
should  pay  close  attention,  too, 
to  the  comparative — although  I 
hesitate  to  use  the  word — 
image  of  newspapers  as  opposed 
to  its  competition.  This  implies 
discovery  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  competition  for  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  other  newspapers  and/ 
or  other  forms  of  media. 

Unfortunately,  from  a  budget 
point  of  view,  such  a  study  can¬ 
not  be  done  by  postcards.  It  re¬ 
quires  the  best  research  talent 
and  techniques  in  all  phases  to 
be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
conclusion.  Such  a  study  in  all 
probability  is  incompatible  with 
sales  promotional  objectives.  Its 
purpose  would  be  only  to  give 
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you  a  valid,  reliable  and  non¬ 
partisan  understanding  of  the 
situation  as  it  presently  exists. 

Two,  another  area  of  in- 
creasing  importance  now  is  that 
of  audience  measurement  as  dis¬ 
tinct  from  ABC  circulation  data. 
As  the  demand  for  audience 
measurement  grows,  certainly,  it 
seems  advisable  for  you  to  agree 
on  a  common  definition  of 
readership.  And  to  have  that 
definition  accepted  by  the  indus¬ 
try  by  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  If  this  measure 
of  “readership”  isn’t  acceptable 
— be  it  made  by  personal  inter¬ 
view,  telephone,  mail  or  radar 
— such  studies  will  add  only  to 
our  storage  expense. 

Third,  and  finally,  some  of  the 
ghosts  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
measuring  specific  advertisement 
and  campaign  effectiveness 
should  be  exorcised.  The  demand 
from  advertisers  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  to  provide  valid 
and  reliable  evidence  of  per¬ 
formance  grows  greater  and 
more  intense  every  day.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  this  is  the 
greatest  challenge  that  research 
in  advertising  faces  today.  Con¬ 
siderable  progress  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  has  already  been  made  in 
recent  years.  One  of  the  ba.sic 
specifications  for  this  type  of 
research  work  is  to  believe  in 
the  power  and  force  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  a  selling  tool. 

Research  alone  will  not  sell 
daily  newspapers.  If  it  is 
planned  and  conceived  with  in¬ 
telligence  and  daring,  however, 
it  can  be  a  most  potent  force 
in  the  future  development  of 
advertising  revenue  for  daily 
newspapers. 


ANVIL  AWARD  WINNER— Stan¬ 
ley  G.  House  (right),  presidanj' 
House  &  Gerstin  Agency,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  presents  Silver  Anvil 
Award  of  American  Public  Ral*‘ 
tions  Association  to  William  t 
Strasburg,  editor-publisher,  Am¬ 
bler  I  Pa.)  Gaxette,  at  annual 
APRA  convention.  Gazette  won 
award  for  its  Freedom  Projaet 
with  Brazil  (E4P,  May  16,  pa?* 
32). 
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WHATEVER  YOU  SELL  YOU  CAN 

SELL  MORE  OF  IT  IN  THE  Plain  Dealer  Market 

THAN  IN  ANY  ONE  OF  36  ENTIRE  STATES 


RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


THE  ONLY  CLEVELAND 
NEWSPAPER  THAT  SELLS 
THE  CITY  AND 
26  ADJACENT  COUNTIES 


CIEVEIANO 

COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 

_ (000) _ 

Totol  Retoil  Sales _ $2,183,389 

Retoil  Food  Soles _ 580,592 

Retoil  Drug  Soles _ 85,464 

Automotive _ 353,778 

Gos  Stotions _ 145,825 

Furniture,  Household  Applionces _ 1 13,896 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 

$1,816,558 

479,486 

51,380 

337,921 

165,980 

91,658 


$3,999,947 

1,060,078 

136,844 

691,699 

311,805 

205,554 


I  (Source.  Sales  Manaffemenl  Survey  of  Bu\ing  Power.  May  10,  1959^ _ _ 

*Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown’s  Counties  are  not  included  in  above  Sales. 


The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

Rtprtitnttd  by  Crtsmtr  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  Mtw  York,  Chicato,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles.  Member  of  Metso  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network, 
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designed,  engineered  and 

manufactured  by  Goss  for 
newspapers  in  the  5,000 
to  25,000  circuiation  range... 

who  prefer  the  offset  process. 


‘Time  You  Took  Off  Your  Gloves  and  Started  Fighting —  ‘Look^  Did' 


(Continued  from  page  17) 
best  prospects. 

Least  Productive  Coes 

We  must  know  that  if  a 
budget  cut  is  necessary  then  our 
media  plan  is  revised  to  still 
keep  hammering  away  at  our 
best  prospects,  and  the  cut-back 
is  at  the  expense  of  our  least- 
productive  audience. 

The  concept  of  frequency  and 
reach  is  paramount  in  every 
campaign  and  this  concept,  like 
our  clients  sales  picture,  is  first 
viewed  on  a  national  basis.  Only 
then  is  it  compared  market  by 
market.  The  national  sales  fig¬ 
ure  always  forms  the  base  for 
comparison ;  and  in  the  same 
way  the  national  media  buy  is 
the  base  of  practically  all  cam¬ 
paigns  we  build.  All  business 
may  be  local,  but  the  client  first 
looks  at  his  total  business.  And 
we  look  first  at  a  national  buy. 

The  broadcasting  industry  has 
wisely  tied  in  with  this  concept. 
Television  has  good  services  at 
its  hand  in  Nielsen  —  ARB  — 
Trendex  and  others.  All  allow 
the  advertiser  to  see  how  many 
people  on  a  total  U.  S.  basis  he 
reaches  with  his  advertising 
message. 

More  and  more  are  we  able  to 
break  down  these  audiences  into 


how  many  women  18  to  35,  and 
how  many  people  in  C  &  D  coun¬ 
ties  and  how  many  people 
reached  in  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area  or  the  Southeast,  or 
how  many  children  are  tuned  in 
to  a  specific  show.  With  these 
factors  we  look  at  this  national 
pattern  and  compare  it  with  the 
brand’s  sales  volume;  from  here 
we  try  to  pin  point  markets 
where  sales  are  sliding  or  where 
potential  is  so  good  that  extra 
weight  is  deemed  feasible.  Here, 
then,  is  where  we  study  local 
ratings  against  the  national  av¬ 
erage. 

National  ‘Reach’  Vital 

But  the  one  fact  that  needs 
repeating  is  this:  the  first  thing 
we  study  through  research  is 
the  national  reach  and  the  na¬ 
tional  frequency  of  our  adver¬ 
tising  message;  individual  mar¬ 
kets  always  follow  later.  If  you 
want  to  be  a  big  share  in  our 
plan  you  must  be  part  of  the 
national  plan. 

Radio  affords  us  a  similar  ap¬ 
proach.  Hooper  ratings  and 
Nielsen  reports  offer  us  our  total 
national  reach  figure,  and  local 
rating  services  then  break  down 
this  pattern  into  individual  mar¬ 
kets.  But,  here  again,  the  na¬ 
tional  purchase  is  the  first  buy 


ROCK  ISUUID 
MOUNE 
EAST  MOUNE 
DAVENPORT 


ONE  OF  THE  FIRST  100  MARKETS 


r  ^ 

HIGH  EMPLOYMENT  HERE.  Total  employment  in  the  Quad-Cities 
jumped  more  than  7000  between  Jan.  15  and  mid-March  of  this  year, 
according  to  the  Illinois  and  the  Iowa  State  Employment  Services. 
Employment  figures  here  now  stand  at  102,350.  Outlook  for  the  next  few 
months  is  for  additional  moderate  employment  expansion. 

DEERE  &  CO.  LEADS  WAY.  A  recent  statement  by  the  management 
of  Deere  &  Co.  indicates  largest  sales  volume  in  company  history — now 
at  a  half  billion  a  year  level.  Of  the  more  than  300  other  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  Quad-City  area,  many  of  them  share  directly  in  this  prosperity; 
others  are  prospering  in  a  large  variety  of  unrelated  product  markets. 

ABILITY  TO  BUY.  Quad-Citians  use  spendable  income  (above  national 
average)  to  buy  goods  and  services,  generously.  Here  indeed  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  market  in  which  to  place  a  profitable  advertising  investment. 

^  Tk»  Qaocf-Cftles'  Largest  Cembimed  Daily  Cireulatlaa 


THE  ROCK  ISLAND  ARGUS 
THE  MOLINE  DISPATCH 

NATIONAL  REPRESENTATIVES  —  THE  ALLEN-KLAPP  CO. 


and  is  usually  70-80%  of  a  total 
media  purchase. 

This  national  concept  of  reach 
and  frequency  is  what  newspa¬ 
pers  must  develop  if  they  are 
to  figure  in  that  70-80%  of  the 
advertising  expenditures  for 
most  products. 

Magazines 

Look  at  the  magazine  indus¬ 
try.  It  has  suddenly  recognized 
this  change  in  advertising  ap¬ 
proach  and  instead  of  selling  an 
individual  publication  exclusive¬ 
ly,  publications  have  now  banded 
together  to  illustrate  how  a  full 
list  of  magazines  can  deliver  the 
audience  desired  and  with  good 
frequency  and  on  a  tnily  na¬ 
tional  basis.  Politz  studies  for 
Look  and  Life  indicate  that  a 
combination  of  five  or  more 
magazines  can  reach  so  many 
men  or  women  in  specific  cate¬ 
gories  pertinent  to  a  client’s 
sales  potential,  and  this  infor¬ 
mation,  enables  us  to  buy  this 
national  pattern  and  then  aug¬ 
ment  advertising  in  particular 
areas  where  we  decide  that  addi¬ 
tional  weight  is  needed. 

And  since  we  have  the  figures 
at  hand  concerning  audience 
breakdown  through  television 
and  radio  and  magazines,  we 
usually  remain  with  these  media 
when  we  buy  the  market  by  mar¬ 
ket  weight. 

Lack  Newspaper  Data 

Unfortunately,  the  newspaper 
industry  has  not  seen  fit  to 
pound  home  the  fact  that  they 
are  probably  more  national  than 
most  other  forms;  perhaps  it’s 
the  case  of  not  being  able  to 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees.  And 
it’s  ironic  too.  An  important 
share  of  the  national  linage  last 
year  came  from  supplements. 
Why  did  they  show  such  particu¬ 
lar  strength?  Because  a  media 
man  looks  at  supps  as  a  na¬ 
tional  package,  a  package  that 
enables  us  to  break  out  its  audi- 
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ence  figures  through  Starch  or 
Politz,  through  other  research 
data.  And  the  Atlantas  and 
Louisvilles  and  Daytons  we  buy 
are  purchased  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  national  buy  of  supplements. 

If  the  newspaper  industry 
truly  desires  to  increase  ito 
share  of  the  national  advertising 
expenditure  rather  than  watch 
it  slowly  dwindle,  it  must  cer¬ 
tainly  change  its  approach  and 
get  on  this  research  bandwagon. 
There  have  been  a  few  attempts 
at  climbing  aboard,  but  they  all 
seem  to  fall  off  or  break  down 
enroute. 

Examples 

I’d  like  to  cite  a  few  I’ve  seen 
recently.  Fred  Pitzer  (vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.)  has 
been  currently  toting  around  a 
readership  study  which  com¬ 
pares  national  magazines  with 
newspapers.  It  has  certain  flaws 
that  I  am  sure  Fred  will  agree 
with ;  nevertheless  it  is  the  germ 
of  an  important  research  pro¬ 
ject  which  may  help  sell  the 
power  of  daily  newspapers  as 
a  basic,  national  media  pur¬ 
chase.  It’s  something  that  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
should  delve  into  if  they  haven’t 
already. 

Sawyer  -  Ferguson  -  Walker 
showed  us  an  ROP  color  story 
a  couple  of  months  ago  and 
tripped  lightly  over  the  premise 
of  buying  a  representative  news¬ 
paper  list  to  cover  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  U.  S.  It’s  a 
good  idea  and  is  one  that  should 
be  explored  further,  not  just 
for  color  but  for  black  and  white 
as  well.  If  a  single  rep  outfit 
or  a  group  of  reps  do  not  feel 
that  they  should  carry  the  torch 
in  this  case,  then  the  Bureau 
again  could  undertake  the  chore. 

It’s  naive  to  refrain  from  dis¬ 
cussing  a  representative  list  of 
newspapers  that  would  enable  us 
to  cover  the  top  50  or  100  or  150 
or  even  1,000  markets  of  the 
country  and  to  cover  them  effi¬ 
ciently  and  at  a  nominal  cost 
All  other  media  have  been  able 
to  do  this.  Yet  many  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry  seem  content  to 
sit  around  and  talk  only  about 
their  local  situations.  But  the 
hard  fact  is  that  before  tte 
newspaper  industry  gets  indivi¬ 
dual  market  attention,  they  must 
sell  their  national  pattern  first- 

Papers  Should  Advertise 

A  year  or  so  ago  Moloney. 
Regan  and  Schmitt  ran  a  full- 
page  ad  which  compared  the 
cost  of  a  1,000-line  ad 
of  newspapers  versus  the  cost 
of  a  prime  nighttime  TV  show 
There  is  an  axiom  in  the  trade 

(Continued  on  page  24) 
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TRIB  READERS  MORE 
BECAUSE  THEY’VE  GOT  MORE... 

In  fact,  the  latest  Herald  Tribune  Home  Study*  shows  that  more 
than  two- thirds  of  TRIB  families  are  in  the  $7, 000-plus  bracket  and  almost 
twenty  percent  top  $15,000!  Four  out  of  five  own  their  own  homes 
and  they’re  mainly  high-ticket  houses  on  sizeable  lots. 
Get  all  the  details  on  the  Herald  Tribune  quality  families. 

They  have  the  means  to  buy  quantity! 


s^Ceratb  ^Tribune 

Today's  VITAL  Newspaper! 

230  West  41st  Street,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
•  A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  is  published  daily  in  Paris 
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Can  Y  Sell 

(Continued  f  rom  page  22) 


that  you  can’t  and  shouldn’t 
compare  media;  it’s  probably 
right.  But  we  do  it  every  single 
day.  It’s  time  you  took  off  your 
gloves  and  started  fighting.  Look 
magazine  did  it  against  you  last 
week  (E&P,  May  16,  page  20) ; 
why  not  return  the  slap?  And 
remember  in  what  medium  they 
used  to  tell  their  competitive 
story  —  newspapers !  Perhaps 
you  should  learn  to  run  some 
ads  yourself. 


Numbers  Not  Enough 


But  there  is  one  most  impor¬ 
tant  thing  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  should  do  today,  in  my 
opinion.  It  is  to  evolve  a  re¬ 
search  project  which  would  take 
a  representative  group  of  news¬ 
papers  and  find  out  some  of  the 
audience  characteristics  of  the 
list.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
a  newspaper  has  80  to  100% 
coverage  of  the  market  and 
therefore  it  reaches  practically 
everyone.  We  found  this  hard 
fact  in  certain  high-rated  TV 
shows.  The  rating  itself  or  the 
coverage  pattern  w^as  mislead¬ 
ing.  A  TV  show  may  have  a  30.0 
rating,  but  in  the  group  that  we 
desire  to  reach  with  our  message 


it  may  only  be  a  15  or  20.  Does 
the  same  hold  for  newspapers? 

The  research  projects  of  ra¬ 
dio  and  magazine  enable  us  to 
pinpoint  our  audience  thru 
proper  selection  of  shows  and 
magazines.  Numbers  are  not 
enough ;  we  need  a  further 
breakdown  of  those  numbers. 
The  same  should  go  for  news¬ 
papers.  We  would  like  to  know, 
rather  we  must  know,  who  reads 
the  food  sections,  what  age 
groups,  what  income  levels,  what 
family  size  groups,  anything 
that  outlines  the  true  reach  of 
a  newspaper’s  circulation,  on  a 
one  issue  basis,  over  a  monthly 
period.  We’d  like  to  know  with 
what  frequency  these  people 
read  the  various  sections.  Is 
there  an  accumulated  coverage 
in  these  sections? 

Added  to  this  should  be  a  fur¬ 
ther  study  of  ad  readership.  A 
40%  male  readership  means  lit¬ 
tle  if  we  do  not  know  the  break¬ 
down  of  that  40%.  It  may  be 
time  to  bring  back  the  continu¬ 
ing  study  and  expand  on  it,  as 
a  matter  of  fact. 


N.Y.  Times  To  Open  4  New  Ad  Offices 


Advertising  sales  offices  in 
Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Toronto  will  be  opened 
by  the  New  York  Times  within 
the  next  few  months.  Other 
Times  advertising  offices  are  in 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago 
and  Miami. 

In  announcing  the  Times’ 
plans  for  expansion  of  its  na¬ 
tional  sales  force.  Advertising 
Director  Monroe  Green  pointed 
out  that  the  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Company  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  Times  in  11  westeni 
states  for  the  past  13  years. 
S-F-W  will  continue  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  Times  in  Detroit. 

“When  we  appointed  Sawyer- 
Ferguson-Walker  in  1946,  we 
had  two  principal  objectives,’’ 


Mr.  Green  pointed  out.  “First— 
to  increase  our  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  from  the  Coast.  Second— 
to  improve  our  competitive  posi¬ 
tion. 

“We  have  the  highest  opinion  I 
of  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker,  . 
who  will  continue  to  represent 
us  in  Detroit.  The  decision  to 
open  our  own  offices  on  the 
Coast,  effective  Oce.  1,  is  part  of 
our  overall  expansion  plans 
which  include  the  Atlanta  and 
Toronto  offices. 

“It  will  be  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  these  offices  to 
get  new  business  for  the  New 
York  Times.  We  feel  that  our 
own  men  working  under  our  own 
direction  can  best  accomplish 
this  purpose.’’ 


Audience  Research  Key 


Research,  and  particularly 
audience  research,  has  become 
the  bulwark  of  media  selections 
today.  And  this  research  con¬ 
cept  does  not  hold  for  media 
alone.  Even  some  of  the  most 


Want  to  give  your  reps  real 
between-calls  support? 
remember: 


creative  campaigns  coming  out 
of  a  BBDO,  or  an  Ogilvie  or  a 
Benton  and  Bowles  is  researched 
before  it  runs.  And  when  they 
decide  that  this  headline,  or 
block  of  copy,  or  picture  aids 
in  the  campaign  to  reach  a  cer¬ 
tain  particular  audience,  only 
then  does  it  inin  in  a  major 
medium. 

Naturally  research  doesn’t 
play  a  part  in  every  decision, 
but  its  batting  average  is  grow¬ 
ing  every  day  and  would  make 
even  Hank  Aaron  envious. 
Therefore,  if  we  study  media 
and  copy  this  closely  we  must 
also  know  that  if  we  buy  news¬ 
papers  we  will  reach  that  same 
desired  audience.  You  must  help 
us  find  these  answers. 


Papers’  Objectives 


Everywhere, 

men  who  decide  what,  where 
and  how  to  advertise 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


To  sum  up  then,  newspapers 
must  accomplish  two  basic  ob¬ 
jectives:  1)  It  must  sell  the 
national  concept  of  the  medium, 
and  2)  It  must  show,  through 
research,  that  the  medium 
I  reaches  the  people  that  each 
!  product  desires  to  reach,  with 


good  frequency,  at  a  reasonable 
cost. 

Whether  this  is  a  job  that  you 
gentlemen  must  instigate,  I 
don’t  know.  But,  it  is  a  job  that 
must  be  done,  and  you  as  the 
industry’s  spokesmen  should  in¬ 
sist  on  its  being  done.  For  the 
fact  becomes  more  obvious  every 
day.  You  can’t  sell  without  re¬ 
search. 

One  other  point,  but  a  very 
important  one.  Our  top  man¬ 
agement  people,  our  creative, 
marketing,  account  groups  have 
not  been  sold  the  newspaper 
story,  at  least  not  for  a  long, 
long  while.  They  all  see  Nielsen 
reports  for  TV  and  radio.  They 
are  constantly  invited  to  pre¬ 
sentations  to  show  how  nation¬ 
ally  a  magazine  or  a  group  of 
magazines  cover  the  country, 
but  —  they  very,  very  seldom 
see  newspaper  studies  or  facts 
that  show  how  to  cover  the  na¬ 
tion  with  newspaper. 


Task  Force  Needed 


puhtiiM  at: 

NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
DALLAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


GOSS  PRESS 
FOR  SALE 


CONVERTED  FOR  COLOR  (TWO 
CYLINDERS  REVERSIBLE).  4 
UNITS,  DOUBLE  FOLDER,  BAL¬ 
LOON  FORMERS,  CONVEYORS, 
CASTING  BOX  AND  TAIL  CUT- 
TER.  EXCELLENT  PACKAGE 
DEAL. 


FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICE  IN¬ 
FORMATION  CALL  OR  WRITE 


R.  H.  Spahfl,  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Company, 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 
CEotral  2-3311 


Some  group  of  you  gentlemen 
should  be  a  task  force  to  sell 
newspapers  to  top  management, 
to  people  above  the  media  de¬ 
partment  level.  Yes,  media  and 
research  are  growing  in  im¬ 
portance  every  day;  but  its  still 
true  that  its  easier  to  sell  a  plan 
when  the  client  or  your  man¬ 
agement  is  sympathetic  to  it  and 
believe  in  it. 

If  this  selling  at  the  top  is 
done,  then  with  research  and 
media  being  able  to  prove  a 
reason  for  buying  from  the  facts 
you  supply,  then  will  your  in¬ 
dustry  be  able  to  compete  with 
other  forms  of  communication 
for  that  important  share  of  the 
advertisers’  expenditures  —  that 
over  two  billion  dollars  that  go 
into  national  continuity  adver¬ 
tising.  Its  a  mighty  big  chuna 
of  money:  you  certeinly  should 
get  your  share  of  it.  Research 
can  help  you  accomplish  it 
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Develop  this 
Profitable  field 


Curve  casting  of  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mats 
direct  pressure  molded— baked  on  the  form 

for  full  page  color  ads 
of  clean,  flawless  register 


Profitable  for  advertiser  and  for  medium  when  the  im» 
pact  of  full  page  color  carries  with  it  maximrun  assurance 
of  clarity  and  flawless  register  that  Certified  technology 
makes  possible  by  its  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mat. 

Here  is  a  top  quality  advertising  service  mat  with  a  face 
formulated  to  withstand  automatic  casting.  No  double 
stereotyping.  No  reliance  on  a  shrinkage-type  mat  for  the 
final  cast. 

Blue  Ribbon  CC  mats,  molded  by  direct  pressure  and 
baked  on  the  form,  go  directly  into  the  newspaper  casting 
box  for  final  curved  casts,  as  many  as  desired. 

There  is  no  stibstitute  for  register.  A  page  with  the  same 
expense  of  art,  engraving  and  typography  may  be  a  thing 
of  beauty  or  an  eyesore  due  to  mat  shrinkage. 

All  Blue  Ribbon  Mats  are  notably  free  from  shrinkage. 
Vith  the  Blue  Ribbon  CC  mat,  you  avoid  the  hazards  of 
double  stereotyping  in  which  a  shrinkage  type  mat  is  used 
for  the  final  mold. 

Papers  having  direct  pressure  facilities  or  those  enjoying 
friendly  relations  with  a  commercial  shop,  thus  equipped, 
will  find  new  stimulus  for  profitable  business  by  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  Blue  Ribbon  CC  mats. 


A  Blue  Ribbon  Mat 

for  every  advertising  need 

Depth,  clarity,  uniformity  make  Certified  Blue  Ribbon  Mats, 
baked  on  the  form,  a  symnol  of  quality  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns.  The  inclusive  Blue  Ribbon  lino  offers  a 
special  product  for  each  situation. 

Besides  the  Blue  Ribbon  CC  Mat  described.  Certified  offers 
you  — 

ROP  Blue  Ribbon  UC  Mats 

These  may  well  be  your  choice  for  ROP  Color  or  general 
advertising  purposes.  They  have  a  sensitive  base  with  coating 
tough  enough  to  withstand  the  pull  of  undercut  halftone  dots. 
Suitable  for  vacuum  casting  of  ROP  curved  plates  for  news¬ 
papers. 

Blue  Ribbon  Regular  Mats 

Sensitive  base  and  coating  adapt  this  mat  to  reproduction 
of  copper,  zinc  or  plastic  engravings  in  flat  casts. 

Blue  Ribbon  BC  Mats 

Sensitive  base  with  coating  that  gives  increased  resistance 
to  undercut  dots. 

Blue  Ribbon  UCR  Mats 

Specially  developed  for  situations  where  undercutting  of 
halftone  dots  is  frequent. 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation 

555  FIFTH  AVENUE.  DEPT.  P  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 
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FOOD  MEN  ASK; 

Distinction 
Between  Ad, 
Promotion 


Food  manufacturers  who  offer 
a  promotion  allow’ance  on  a 
product  and  then  specify  that 
the  product  must  be  advertised 
in  order  for  the  stores  to  col¬ 
lect  the  allowance,  were  criti¬ 
cised  at  the  May  meeting  of 
the  Food  Industry  Alliance,  an 
association  of  19  supermarket 
chains  and  co-operatives  in  the 
Metropolitan  New’  York  area. 

Joseph  Senitt,  president  of  the 
Association,  charged  that  such 
a  practice  results  in  a  loss  for 
a  supermarket  chain  or  coopera¬ 
tive.  “Food  manufacturers  must 
make  a  distinction  between  an 
advertising  allowance  and  a  pro¬ 
motion  allowance,”  Mr.  Senitt 
said.  “We  can’t  pass  the  full 
benefits  of  a  promotion  allow¬ 
ance  on  to  the  people  and  adver¬ 
tise  and  still  remain  solvent,”  he 
said.  Mr.  Senitt  added  that  if 
manufacturers  require  advertis¬ 
ing  performance  on  a  promotion 
contract  then  the  promotion  al¬ 
lowance  should  be  labeled  an  ad¬ 
vertising  allow’ance. 


Members  of  FI  A  pledged  they 
would  contact  major  manufac¬ 
turers  and  protest  the  advertis¬ 
ing  clause  in  many  of  the  pro¬ 
motional  deals  offered  to  them. 

Mr.  Senitt  reported  that  the 
FIA  was  “extremely  pleased” 
with  the  response  received  from 
demands  for  better  cooperative 
advertising  contracts.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  many  inquiries  have 
come  from  national  manufac¬ 
turers  requesting  further  details 
on  the  criteria  for  cooperative 
advertising  contracts  which  FIA 
drew’  up  and  released  in  April. 
• 

Muncie  Daily  Helps 
Merchandise  Protluct 

Muncie,  Ind. 

“Gi’avy  Train,”  the  new 
Gaines  dog  food  that  makes  its 
owTi  gravy,  last  week  broke  the 
largest  six-month  ad  schedule 
ever  placed  in  the  Muncie  (Ind.) 
Star  and  Evening  Press  to  in¬ 
troduce  one  product  (via  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bow’les). 

As  part  of  the  newspaper’s 
merchandising  support,  food 
store  managers  and  buyers  w'ere 
given  an  opportunity  to  win  a 
pedigreed  Dachschund  puppy 
through  a  drawing  arranged  by 
Richard  Clester,  manager  of 
general  advertising  for  the 
newspaper.  The  pup  was  named 
“Gravy  Train”  after  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  same  name. 


AMONG 

WOMEN 


Insured 

Readership 


AMONG  MIN  because  the  Courier- 
Express  is  undisputedly  Buffalo’s 
leading  financial  and  business 
paper-most  complete  in  its  sports 
coverage  and  first  with  final  re¬ 
sults  of  most  sporting  events. 
AMONG  WOMEN  because  its  daily 
special  women’s  pages  and  fea¬ 
tures  have  a  particularly  strong 
appeal  to  homemakers. 


AMONG  BOTH  because  of  its  crisp 
and  authentic  local,  national  and 
world  news  coverage,  its  clean 
format,  its  outstanding  feature 
writers  and  comics,  and  its  com¬ 
plete  reporting  on  radio,  TV,  the 
movies  and  theatre. 

THIS  INSURED  EDITORIAL  READERSHIP 
CAN  ONLY  MEAN  INSURED  ADVERTISING 
READERSHIP  FOR  YOUR  SALES  MESSAGES. 
FOR  ECONOMY— for  more  advertis¬ 
ing  for  your  dollar  concentrated 
on  those  writh  more  dollars  to 
spend— use  the  Morning  Courier- 
Express.  FOR  SATURA’nON- 
use  the  Sunday  Courier-Express- 
the  state’s  largest  newspaper 
outside  of  Manhattan. 


ROP  COLOR  available  both  daily  and  Sunday 


Buffalo  Courier-Express 

W«et«rn  New  York’s  Only  Morning 
and  Sunday  Newspaper 


Member:  Metro  Sunday  Comics 
and  Sunday  Magazine  Networks 
Representatives:  Scolaro.  Meeker 
&  Scott 

Pacific  Coast :  Doyle  &  Hawley 


The  Other  Media 

POPAI  EYES  AGENCIES — In  new  three-part  report,  “The  Role 
of  Point-of-Purchase  Advertising  in  Today’s  Advertising  Agency," 
Point-of-Purchase  Advertising  Institute  “documents”  information  on 
current  practices  of  ad  agencies,  point-of-purchase  producers  and 
advertisers  in  this  area.  It  is  hoped  report  may  serve  as  catalyst  in 
developing  clearer  understanding  of  the  place  of  p-o-p  in  the  ad 
agency. 

*  »  * 

GAS-OIL  nRMS  UP  TV  BUDGETS— Television  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  reports  gasoline  and  oil  companies’  TV  gross  time  invest¬ 
ment  in  1958  totalled  $26,538,400,  up  9.3%  over  1957.  Spot  TV 
expenditures  were  $23,406,000,  a  9.2%  gain.  Network  TV  expendi¬ 
tures  moved  up  to  $3,132,400,  up  9.5%. 

*  «  « 

MAILING  LIST  BROKERS — Use  of  mailing  lists  is  explored 
in  new  booklet,  “How  To  Work  With  Mailing  List  Brokers.”  Com¬ 
piled  by  National  Council  of  Mailing  List  Brokers,  book  is  being 
distributed  free  of  charge  by  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association 
to  members.  Single  copies  are  $5.00.  Importance  of  list  selectivity 
and  maintenance,  rental  terms,  customer  classification,  and  timing 
are  among  subjects  treated. 

*  *  * 

TEEN-AGE  PREFERENGES — Seventeen  magazine  out  with  sec¬ 
ond  annual  report  on  teenage  toiletries  preferences.  Based  on  1,247 
questionnaires,  report  indicates  most  teen-age  toiletries  purchases 
made  in  drug  stores,  with  food  or  super  markets  ranking  next.  For 
purchases  of  bath  or  facial  soaps,  however,  preferences  are  reversed 
with  most  soap  purchases  made  in  super  markets.  Survey  is  titled, 
“The  Beauty  Habits  and  Product  Preferences  of  Young  Women 
Under  20,  No.  II,  Part  I.” 

*  *  * 

WORLD’S  BIGGEST  SHOPPING  CART— World’s  biggest  shop¬ 
ping  cart,  121/2  It.  high,  9  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  6V^  ft.  wide  features 
a  special  Life  magazine  display  of  supermarket  products  currently 
on  exhibit  in  New  York’s  Grand  (Central  Station.  Cartful  of  jumbo- 
-  size  packages  of  national  brand  products  represents  202  super 
market  products  from  147  companies  that  have  advertised  in  life 
from  January  through  April  1959. 

*  *  * 

NEW  MAGAZINE — Echo,  a  combination  book-magazine-record 
album  in  which  written  word  is  enhanced  by  sound,  will  hit  book 
market  shortly.  In  addition  to  articles.  Echo  will  contain  five,  five- 
minute  33  1/3  r.p.m.  recordings.  Magazine  has  hole  running 
through  its  center,  and  is  bound  by  spiral  binding  that  folds  back 
so  whole  issue  can  be  placed  on  phonograph  and  laminted  plastic 
records,  not  detachable,  can  be  played.  Echo  is  brainchild  of  Barrie 
j  L.  Beere,  a  partner  in  a  New  York  Stock  Exchange  brokerage  firm, 
and  his  editor,  John  Wilcock,  columnist  and  co-founder  of  the 
weekly,  the  Village  Voice.  Price  per  issue  is  $1.50  with  distribution 
through  bookshops  and  direct  subscription. 

*  *  * 

HAIR  COLORING  REPORT — Redbook  magazine  has  just  issued 
.  new  30-page  industry  and  market  report  on  “Permanent  and  Tempfr 
rary  Hair  Coloring  Preparations”  which  summarizes  data  on  hair 
j  coloring  usage,  consumer  brand  preferences,  buying  habits,  and  a 
[  five-year  picture  of  magazine  advertising  expenditures  by  brands. 

MAGAZINE  ADVERTISERS — More  than  2,2(X)  national  adver¬ 
tisers  used  magazines  last  year — “more  than  all  other  national  media 
combined,”  according  to  40-page  promotion  booklet  prepared  by 
Magazine  Advertising  Bureau  of  the  Magazine  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

CHANGE  AT  WQXR— Radio  station  WQXR— owned  by  fVeic 
York  Times — ^wiU  cut  amount  of  advertising  on  the  facility  and  in¬ 
crease  its  ad  rates,  effective  June  1.  Reduction  will  result  in  with¬ 
drawal  from  sale  of  300  spot  availabilities  each  week.  Reason:  Spots 
were  being  aired  “too  frequently”  during  certain  hours. 

«  *  * 

RETAILERS  IN  MAGAZINES — Mademoiselle  magazine  report 
that  Filene’s  of  Boston  will  run  76-page  Christmas  gift  guide  in  it* 
November  issue.  Ad  will  be  repeated  in  December  issue  of  fharm 
magazine,  which  also  will  carry  64-page  Christmas  shopping  »<> 
for  Bullock’s  of  Los  Angeles. 
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INCREASE 

in  steelworkers’  wages  and 
benefits  in  18  years  ^ 


Steelworkers’  wages  and  employment  benefits  paid  for 
by  their  employers  have  increased  288  percent  in  the 
last  18  years. 

Earnings  of  the  men  who  make  steel  are  at  the  top 
level  for  all  industry. 

Also  those  steelworkers’  earnings  have  increased 
faster  than  the  average  workers’. 

But  shipments  of  finished  steel  products  per  man-hour 
worked  have  not  increased  at  any  such  pace— even  with 


the  help  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  improved  equip¬ 
ment  and  processes  installed  by  the  steel  companies.  In 
the  last  18  years  steel  shipments  per  man-hour  worked 
have  gone  up  only  30  percent. 

Unfortunately  this  tremendous  and  growing  gap 
between  shipments  and  wages  is  inflation. 

The  big  job  for  everybody  is  to  help  close  the  gap, 
not  widen  it.  Until  that  is  done  nobody  can  win  the 
fight  against  inflation. 


This  message  is  being  brought  to  you  by 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

because 

INFLATION  ROBS  US  ALL 


Republic  Steel  makes  the  world’s  widest  range  of  standard 
steels  and  steel  products.  This  diversity  of  products  is  so 
great  it  touches  every  industry  and  every  person.  Republic 
is  a  major  supplier  of  pig  iron  for  foundries;  of  alloy  bars  for 
the  forging  industry,  of  sheet  and  strip  steels  for  the  appli¬ 
ance,  automobile,  air  conditioning,  and  heating  industries. 
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Republic  also  manufactures  a  wide  range  of  products  bought 
directly  by  the  public:  bolts,  nuts,  and  nails;  woven  wire  fence 
and  barbed  wire;  windows,  doors,  and  other  building  mate¬ 
rials  for  houses  and  non-residential  construction.  Republic’s 
management  operates  a  continuous  program  to  produce 
better  steels  and  develop  better  products  from  steel. 


30%  increase 
in  shipments  per 
man-hour  worked 


Car  Dealers 
Join  in  PR 
Ad  Series 


Richmond,  Va. 

The  New  Car  and  Truck 
Dealers  Association  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  last  month  launched 
a  unique  newspaper  advertising 
campaign  aimed  at  improving 
their  public  relations.  This  series 
of  1500-line  black  and  white  ads, 
appearing  each  Monday  in  the 
Richmond  News  Leader,  is  de¬ 
signed  to  sell  the  man  who  sells 
the  cars  and  trucks — the  dealer. 

This  marks  the  first  time  that 
any  group  of  Virginia  automo¬ 
tive  dealers,  has  joined  hands  in 
this  type  of  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

13-Week  Campaign 

The  13-week  campaign  started 
April  13  with  an  ad  entitled 
“What  Is  A  New  Car  Dealer?” 
(see  cut).  Subsequent  ads  will 
cover  a  variety  of  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  from  the  individual  dealer’s 
business  operation  to  his  vital 
place  in  the  economic  and  social 
life  of  the  community.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  end  with  an  ad  in 
which  the  dealers  ask  the  Rich- 


WHATIS  A 
NEW  CAR  DEALER? 


mond  area  residents  for  com¬ 
ments  on  the  ad  series  and  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  they  might 
improve  their  service  and  sales 
techniques. 

All  the  ads  in  the  campaign 
were  designed  and  written  by 
Deane  S.  Geier,  national  auto¬ 
motive  advertising  salesman  for 
Richmond  Newspapers,  Inc. 

A  growing  need  for  better 
public  relations  prompted  the 
campaign,  according  to  G.  E. 
DuBose,  Buick  dealer  here  and 
president  of  the  New  Car  and 
Track  Dealers  Association  6f 
Richmond. 


rT  «•*»**** 


WHO 

BUYS 

FROM 

IT? 


97%  of  the  families  in 
Hagerstown's  own 
Washington  County 

Plus  a  large  percentage  of 
those  who  live  in  Pennsylvania's 
and  West  Virginia's 
5  neighboring  counties 

Altogether  they  account  for 
retail  sales  which  it  is 
estimated  will  total  $127,753,000 
or  more  in  1 959. 


If  you  want  them  to  buy  your  product, 
put  it  on  the  pages  of 

Heralb-UIatl 

covering  Maryland's  2nd  largest  market 

HAGERSTOWN,  MD. 

Nationally  represented  by  Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc. 


. . 

Space  Buyer,  ,,F,Y,  I. 

TABS  CAN  DO  IT — Following  the  success  of  the  New  York  Pot 
in  running  a  preprinted  high-fidelity  ad  for  Jello,  the  New  York 
Mirror,  Hearst  tabloid,  did  it  for  a  Breakstone  dairy  food  ad,  whicfc 
ran  sidewise  so  the  reader  would  turn  the  page  to  study  it, 

«  *  * 

THE  BIG  HEART — In  II  appeals,  the  Public  Appreciation  Fund 
of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  has  received  $111,079.45 
for  families  of  public  safety  heroes.  Recently,  in  record  time  of  10 
days,  readers  gave  $7,913.59  for  the  widow  and  children  of  a  firfr 
man  killed  in  line  of  duty. 

*  *  * 

CONSUMER  DATA — The  pizza  fad  is  riding  high  in  Denvo, 
22%  of  families  buying  packaged  pizza  mix,  says  the  Denver  Posit 
third  annual  Consumer  Analysis.  Other  facts:  More  cats,  fewer 
dogs  than  a  year  ago;  fewer  people  have  fresh  milk  delivered  to 
doorstep;  average  family  owns  its  own  home,  at  least  one  car  and 
has  one  or  more  children  under  18. 

*  *  * 

MORE  CONSUMER  DATA — In  its  36th  annual  Consumer  Anal^ 
sis,  the  Milwaukee  Journal  provides  information  on  the  basis  of  i 
change  in  questioning  from  “usually  bought”  to  “brand  bougk 
last.”  Norm  Saukerson,  manager  of  general  advertising,  says  250 
different  classifications  are  covered  in  the  study  .  .  .  from  air  line 
travel  to  yeast,  packaged.  The  city  that  made  beer  famous  goes 
lor  Lipton’s  tea  in  a  big  way — 69%,  with  A&P  steaming  into  second 
place,  11%.  One  percent  of  people  didn’t  know  what  kind  of  tei 
they  sipped. 

*  *  * 

READERSHIP  STUDY — San  Juan  College  students  interviewed 
readers  of  the  Farmington  (N.  M.)  Daily  Times  and  found,  amon| 
other  interesting  things,  that  more  men  than  women  read  a  page  one 
story  about  a  bathing  suit  competition,  while  just  as  many  men  u 
women  read  the  lead  story  about  Montana  convicts  threatening  to 
burn  hostages.  A  small  ad  telling  of  a  price  correction  on  frying 
chickens  (29c  per  pound,  not  79c)  stopped  30%  men  and  20% 
women.  Church  service  schedule  got  far  less  attention  than  sports. 
*  *  « 

HOME  STUDY — Cont’d — New  York  Herald  Tribune  presents 
this  picture  of  Westchester-Fairfield  families:  72%  have  income 
in  excess  of  $7,000  ;  65%  own  stocks  or  bonds;  91%  have  checking 
accounts;  89%  have  money  in  the  bank;  96%  have  life  insurance: 
43%  keep  safe  deposit  boxes;  58%  are  owners,  executives,  junior 
executives,  small  business  proprietors,  salesmen,  office  personnel; 
24%  are  educators  and  members  of  professions;  10%  skilled 
craftsmen;  about  8%  service  workers  and  unskilled  labor,  40%  work 
in  Manhattan. 

*  *  * 

NO  TIME  FOR  PARASOLS— Fourth  of  July  weekend  will  be 
cloudy,  possibly  with  rain,  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph  sales 
calendar  for  merchants  says. 

*  *  * 

HOW  HIGH? — Ask  a  Portland  Oregonian  man  how  high  circu¬ 
lation  has  gone  up  and  he’ll  probably  reply  with  references  to 
Hillary  and  Tenzing  at  Mt.  Everest  or  some  other  historic  height 
achievement.  New  daily  figure  of  over  242,000  and  Sunday  over 
306.000  are  being  dramatized  in  promotion  copy. 

*  *  * 

ENTERTAINMENT— Syracuse  (N.Y.)  He  raid- American  has 
added  a  Sunday  tab  supplement  called  “Stars,”  wrapping  up  all  sorts 
of  entertainment  features.  First  issue  carried  10,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  from  national  and  local  accounts. 

*  *  * 

READER  SERVICE — When  a  local  detective  was  suspended  from 
duty  because  he  was  overweight,  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  News  arrangw 
a  diet  and  exercise  program  for  him  to  get  back  into  shape.  W 
one  week  he  was  down  from  310  to  292. 

HISTORY-MAKER — Lennen  &  Newell  agency  put  together  the 
20-page  all-advertising  roto  supplement  of  the  New  York 
Sunday,  May  17,  telling  the  story  of  the  International  Ladies’  Gw- 
ment  Workers  Union.  Distribution  exceeded  2  million  copies  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  The  union  bought  750,000  copies  for  membtfs- 
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Only  SCAN-A-GRAVER  gives  you  aH  these  features: 


These  7  exclusive  Fairchild  features  help  you  to  step  up  reader 
interest  in  your  newspaper  by  filling  its  pages  with  good  local 
pictures— economically.  Your  advertisers  benefit  too,  from  the 
extra  attention  value  of  good  pictures  at  low  cost.  Here’s  how 
the  Scan-A-Graver,  and  only  the  Scan-A-Graver,  makes  this 
possible: 

O  Ton  can  reset  tonal  values  after  the  engraving  operation  has 
started.  You  just  move  the  scanner  back,  reset  the  levels,  and 
start  over  on  the  same  plate— with  almost  no  loss  of  time  or 
material. 

@  Because  the  scanner  and  engraver  heads  can  be  set  inde¬ 
pendently,  you  can  “crop”  pictures  to  desired  widths  right  on 
the  copy  cylinder.  You  can  mount  an  8  x  10  inch  print  and 
“scan”  only  that  portion  of  the  photograph  you  want  without 
trimming  a  valuable  print. 

©  Photos  can  be  flopped,  because  of  Scan-A-Graver’s  inde¬ 
pendent  scanner. 

O  You  can  repeat  cuts  of  the  same  subject  easily  by  merely 
shifting  the  scanner  back  to  the  start  of  the  picture  (without 
stopping  the  machine)  and  make  as  many  cuts  as  the  plate  area 
will  permit. 

®  You  reduce  troublesome  moire  pattern  when  engraving  pre¬ 
screened  copy.  Because  you  can  see  the  copy  on  the  cylinder, 
you  can  angle  it  accurately  and  be  sure  that  moire  is  minimized 
or  ehminated  before  you  start  to  make  the  engraving. 


©  No  “X-Ray”  effect— your  engraving  will  amtain  only  the 
surface  image  of  copy  which  has  writing  or  printing  on  the 
back.  This  is  important  if  you  want  to  make  most  profitable  use 
of  the  wealth  of  illustrations  available  through  manufacturers’ 
advertising  and  sales  promotional  aids. 

W'hen  making  reverse  type  panels  or  decorative  reverse 
effects,  you  can  see  exactly  the  point  at  which  you  want  to  start 
your  reverse  or  bring  your  engraving  back  to  full  tone  after  the 
reverse  area  is  completed. 

With  these  exclusive  Scan-A-Graver  features  you’ll  have  full 
control  over  production,  costs,  delivery  of  engravings  and 
quality.  For  a  copy  of  Fairchild’s  illustrated  brochure,  “Pictures 
Like  These  .  ,  .  write  today  to  Dept.  76,  Fairchild  Graphic 
Equipment,  Fairchild  Drive,  Plainview,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


GRAPHIC 

eQUIPM£NT 


Div.  of  Fairchild  Camera  and  Instrument  Corp. 

Oisfrict  Offices;  Walpole,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Chicago,  III.; 

Los  Angeles,  Col.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


Again  this  year, 

DPI  newspictures  and 
photographers  are  winning 
top  honors  in  contest 

i 

after  contest. 

UPl  salutes  these 
recent  major 
prize-mnners: 


★  CHARLES  J.  McCARTY 

First  Prize,  Spot  News,  National  Press  Photographers 
Association— University  of  Missouri— Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Contest. 

U.S.  Camera— Charles  Rosecrans  Memorial  Award. 

★  ROBERT  S.  PATTON 

First  Prize,  General  News,  NPPA— University  of  Missouri 
-Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Contest. 

★  CHARLES  CORTE 

First  Prize,  Presidential  Class,  White  House  News  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association. 

■k  OTELLO  BIGHINI 

Best  Sports  Action  Picture,  National  Headliners. 

First  Prize  Award,  Look  Magazine  Sports  Photo  Contest. 

★  PHIL  MacMULLAN 

First  Prize,  Sports,  Philadelphia  Press  Photographers. 

■k  JAMES  BLACK 

First  Prize,  Sports  Photography,  Washington  Newspaper 
Guild. 

★  DAVID  F.  CROWLEY,  JR. 

First  Prize,  Pictorial  Class,  Boston  Press  Photographers. 

★  FRANK  BEATTY 

First  Prize,  Spot  News,  The  Carolines  Press  Photogra¬ 
phers  Association. 

★  WILLIAM  MANNING 

First  Prize  Award,  Look  Magazine  Sports  Photo  Contest. 

And,  of  course,  the  many  other  UPI  win¬ 
ners  of  seconds,  thirds,  and  honorable 
mentions. 


UPt  NEWSPICTURES 
TEU  THE  STORY 


press  fiL 
^  ntemational 


Service  Editor  || 

For  N,  C.  Dailies  ,  ,  _  ...  .  ^ 

ford  (Conn.)  Advocate  reporter 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  ~  ^ 

The  appointment  of  J.  Worth 
Bacon,  managing  editor  of  the 
Winston-Salem  Journal,  to  the 
new  post  of  associate  editor  for 
community  service  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Sentinel  was  announced 
by  James  A.  Gray,  publisher. 

Malcolm  F.  Mallette,  present 
sports  director  of  the  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  becomes  managing 
editor  of  the  Journal. 

Hank  Schoolfield,  a  member  of 
the  Journal  sports  staff,  was 
named  sports  director. 

Mr.  Bacon  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Journal  as  city  editor  on 
Jan.  1,  1926. 

Mai  Mallette,  a  native  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  played  profes¬ 
sional  baseball  for  seven  years. 

He  served  briefly  with  the 
Brooklyn  Dodgers  in  1950.  In 
1951  and  1952,  he  was  with 
Montreal. 

He  retired  from  baseball  be- 
,  cause  of  an  aim  ailment  and 
joined  the  Asheville  (N.  C.) 

Times  as  a  sports  writer  in 
1952.  He  was  made  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Asheville  Citizen  in 
1954.  He  joined  the  Jouimal  and 
Sentinel  in  1956  as  sports 
director. 


Neal  P.  Fahy  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  clothing  section  of 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Marshall  M.  Jacobson  who 
has  retired.  Mr.  Fahy  was  associate 
clothing  editor  of  the  paper  for 
nine  years,  and  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Friday  Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Re¬ 
tailer  section. 


Larry  Levine  —  new  sports 
editor  of  the  Burbank  (Calif.) 
Daily  Review  replacing  Don 
Kirkland  —  now  in  armed  serv¬ 
ices.  Lorelei  Calcagno  —  new 
general  reporter  replacing  Rus¬ 
sell  Norvell  —  to  the  Oxnard 
(Calif.)  Press-Courier. 


Jack  McCurdy,  reporter  for 
the  Glendale  (Calif.)  News- 
Press  for  the  past  20  months  — 
to  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Times  staff. 


Thomas  R.  Dash,  drama  critic  and 
drama  editor  of  WOMEN’S  WEAR 
DAILY,  was  unanimously  re¬ 
elected  president  of  The  Drama 
Desk  for  the  1959-1%0  term.  The 
Drama  Desk,  an  organization  of 
reporters  and  editors  who  cover 
the  New  York  theater  scene,  meets 
monthly  with  invited  guests  from 
the  theater  world  and  serves  as  a 
forum  for  problems  confronting 
the  legitimate  theater. 


Vance  Johnson 


to  publisher  of  Chicago  Daily  News 
Names  PR  Director 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  Vance 
Johnson  as  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  was  announced  by  Arthur 
E.  Hall,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

Since  October  1957,  Mr.  John¬ 
son  has  been  assistant  manager 
of  public  relations  services  for 
the  Chrysler  Corporation.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  with  the  Crowell- 
Collier  Publishing  Company.  He 
has  been  associated  with  news¬ 
papers  since  1929  when  he 
started  as  a  printer’s  devil  on 
the  Me^nphis  Democrat. 

Between  1942  and  1946,  he 
was  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  Chicago  Sun  and  from 
1946  through  1953  Washington 
correspondent  for  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle. 


Richard  H.  Elliott  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Fairchild  News 
Service  staff,  covering  news  in  Al¬ 
lentown,  Bethlehem,  Easton  and 
general  Lehigh  Valley  area  in 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  also  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Bethlehem  branch 
of  the  Allentown  Morning  Call. 


Pierre  Berton,  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Star  columnist — on  tour 
of  Russia  for  the  Star. 


J.  W.  Cohn,  Fairchild’s  European 
news  director  with  headquarters  in 
Milan,  Italy,  is  currently  on  a 
month’s  tour  of  Scandinavian 
countries.  After  sojourns  in  Oslo 
and  Stockholm,  he  will  wind  up 
his  trip  in  Copenhagen  the  first 
week  in  June  where  he  will  cover 
the  annual  congress  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wool  Textile  Organiza¬ 
tion. 


Norma  H.  Goodhue,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  rimes  staff  writer 
—  re-elected  president  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Chapter,  Theta 
Sigma  Phi. 


Ralph  W.  Davis,  former  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  —  to  postmaster 
of  San  Bemadino. 


Dorothy  Martin,  of  the  WOMEN’S 
WEAR  DAILY  fashion  art  staff, 
addressed  art  students  at  Pratt 
Institute,  Brooklyn,  recently,  ex¬ 
plaining  how  fashion  artists  for  a 
business  publication  get  their  ma¬ 
terial  and  prepare  the  sketches 
for  newspaper  editorial  use. 


William  J.  Clew,  assistant 
managing  editor,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  —  to  Germany 
to  write  a  series  of  articles  on 
the  army  and  air  force. 


Bob  Holdorf,  formerly  with 
Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Review  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Examiner  —  to  classified  de¬ 
partment,  Van  Nuys  (Calif.) 
News  on  auto  accounts. 


CIRCULATOR— John  J.  MacDon¬ 
ald  is  now  director  of  circulation 
for  the  Elgin  (III.)  Courier-News, 
a  Copley  newspaper.  He  has  pre¬ 
viously  worked  for  the  Muskegon 
(Mich.)  Chronicle,  Wi'loughby 
(Ohio)  News-Herald  and  Logans-  DON  CARR,  chief  of  the  night 
port  (Ind.)  Pharos-Tribune  &  Press,  copy  desk  of  the  Corpus  Christt 

(Tex.)  Caller-Times  —  to  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Union. 


Reports  of  style  show  and  busi¬ 
ness  discussions  at  the  convention 
of  the  International  Assn,  of  Cloth¬ 
ing  Designers  in  Toronto,  May  30- 
June  3,  will  be  handled  for  DAILY 
NEWS  RECORD  by  Ivor  W.  Bop 
giss,  Fairchild  bureau  chief  in 
Montreal. 


William  Sutcliffe,  Siam- 


Food  is  First  in  Reader  Interest 


Paul  M.  Wills  has  been  appointed 
news  representative  of  Fairchild 
Publications  in  Dalton,  Ga.  He  will 
concentrate  primarily  on  coverage 
of  the  tufted  textile  mills  in  that 
area. 


Cass  Baldegay  —  from  radio 
station  to  advertising  director 
of  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Polish 
Daily  Neivs,  succeeding  the  late 
Louis  Swendsen.  Mr.  Baldegay 
returns  to  the  News  after  an 
absence  of  20  years. 


Is  First  Among  News  Food  Writers.  With 
an  unsurpassed  educational  background  in 
food  and  nutrition,  and  as  the  author  of 
several  best-selling  books,  Edith  Barber  has 
won  the  respected  title  of  “Dean  of  Food 
Writers.”  Her  daily  column,  “Your  Food 
Problems,”  includes  new  and  appetizing 
recipes,  daily  menu  suggestions  and  two 
exclusive  photos  each  week.  For  details  write 
or  wire  GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP., 
250  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Ina 


Frank  J.  Cline  —  from  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  to 
the  Willimatic  (Conn.)  Daily 
Chronicle  as  sports  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Wells  A.  Twombly  — 
to  the  Pasadena  (Calif.) 
pendent,  Star-News. 
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Publithtrf  of 

Doily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Weor  Doily,  Electronic  News, 
Hemg  Furnishings  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Weor,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Banker  on  Board 

George  D.  Woods,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  First  Boston 
Corporation,  an  investment 
banker,  has  been  added  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  New 
York  Times  Company  as  the 
seventh  member. 


O^Donnell  to  Head 
GOP  Public  Relations 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Harry  J.  O’Donnell,  former 
legislative  correspondent  for  the 
Associated  Press  and  a  one-time 
press  secretary  to  former  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  will  become 
research  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Committee. 

Formerly  the  GOP  committee 
had  employed  Ray  Ghent,  an¬ 
other  former  newspaperman,  to 
handle  publicity  for  the  party 
in  the  New  York  City  area.  Mr. 
Ghent  now  is  assistant  deputy 
commissioner  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  New  York  State 
Commerce  Department. 


NOTEWORTHY 

NEWSBEAT#3 


Roscoe  Drummond  shows 
that  he  scooped  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
by  8  months. 

See  evidence  below: 


Washington 


Thomas  F.  Ferguson,  Man¬ 
chester  (Conn.)  Herald  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  managing  editor  — 
president  of  Connecticut  Cir¬ 
cuit  of  the  Associated  Press. 


ADVANCE  PARTY — Harrison  Conover,  publisher  of  the  weekly  Spring- 
ville  (Utah)  Herald,  his  wife  and  daughter  sail  aboard  Matson's  Mari¬ 
posa  from  Los  Angeles  for  42  days  to  the  South  Pacific.  He  plans  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  having  the  1961  convention  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  in  New  Zealand. 

Donald  F.  Dill,  formerly  re-  Utah  campus  reporter  to  city  Wilbur  L.  Blackmon  —  ap- 
porter  and  photographer  for  the  desk,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  re-  pointed  editor  of  the  Opelika 
Salem  (Ore.)  Statesman — to  pr  placing  Hal  Garlett,  now  in  the  (Ala.)  Daily  News,  succeeding 
office  of  the  Oregon  State  High-  air  force.  the  late  Walter  H.  Wilson.  He 

way  Department.  ♦  ♦  ♦  been  managing  editor  of  the 

^  0  if  Arthur  Stupey — to  classified  paper  for  12  years. 

Malcolm  MacEwan,  formerly  sales  staff,  Santo  Pa«(o  (Calif.)  *  *  . 

with  the  Portland  Oregon  Jour-  ^  „  Eugene  Secunda  —  leaving 

nal  and  infonnation  writer  in  imwAon  pvav  fr-nnn  London  (Conn.)  Day  staff 

the  Oregon  State  Motor  Vehicle  ,,  ,  /A  \  t>  j  a'  for  duty  with  the  Army  reserve. 

Department-now  infoi-mational  apr,  Delano  (Calif.)  Record  to  replacement  will  be  Lloyd 

representative  in  the  Civil  De-  Banquer,  journalism  graduate 

fense  agency.  Chronicle.^  University  of  Bridge- 

*  *  *  flT.PVV  riAVIS  tVip  Wost.  Point,  port. 


the  dominance  of  Premier 
Malenkov,  is  emerging  inside 
the  Soviet  Union  in  the  person 
of  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev. 

The  signs  are  that  he  is 

The  Newark  News 
scooped  Drummond  by 
6  months  —  and  the 
N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
by  14  months  with 
the  following  release 
on  Khrushchev: 


December  14,  1953 

Malenkov  Loses 
To  Khrushchev 

FRANZ  BORKENAU  ROME- 
On  November  29,  Moscow 
Radio  blared  the  news  that  the 
Leningrad  party  organization 
had  been  thoroughly  purged. 
..  Khrushchev  in  person.  No.  2 
man  of  the 


Adolf  N.  Hult,  onetime  Mo¬ 
line,  Ill.  newsman  —  rejoining 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  as 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Projects  Department. 


Gabe  Parks,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald  political  reporter 
— the  1959  professional  journal¬ 
ism  award  of  Creighton  Univer¬ 
sity  for  “outstanding  coverage  of 
political  news.” 


Kremlin,  had 


Spadea  supplied  the 
Newark  News  and  39 
other  newspapers 
with  this  exclusive 
Khrushchev  prediction. 

109  independent  and 
famous  authors  or 
experts  can  be  on 
your  payroll  at 
budget  prices. 

iThe  Khrushchev  forecast 
[is  available  on  request 
|in  full  text. 


Richard  Omohundro  —  from 
administrative  assistant  to  the 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  city  man¬ 
ager  to  the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  New 
Era,  He  formerly  worked  for 
the  Schenectady  Gazette. 


Ed  L.  Bridges,  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  eight  years — to 
the  Moulton  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  editor  replacing  Dorothy 
Roberson — resigned. 


Robert  Upton,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter,  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Sentinel — to  public  information 
officer  of  the  State  Personnel  de¬ 
partment  in  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Roy  Brantley — to  city 
editor  of  the  Durham  (N.  C.) 
Herald. 


Ron  Burnham,  since  1955  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Little  Rock  (Ark.) 
Arkamas  Gazette — to  president 
of  Burnham  Publishing  Co., 
Little  Rock,  which  is  establish¬ 
ing  a  monthly  magazine,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Journal  of  Business  and  In- 
dusti-y. 


Barbara  Hall — new  night  li¬ 
brary  assistant  for  the  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel. 


SPADEA  SYNDICATE,  INC 
Stirling  Spadea 
Sales  Manager 
120  West  31st  Street 
New  York  1 ,  N.Y. 


Personal 

(Continued  from  page  33) 


Quentin  A,  Whittier  —  pro¬ 
moted  to  general  manager  of 
the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Daily  Sun 
and  Lewiston  Evening  Journal. 
He  joined  the  papers  in  1938. 

«  *  * 

Ted  G  I  d  d  I  n  g  s,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening 
Eagle  —  president  of  the  New 
England  Outdoor  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Ahlstrom,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Kens¬ 
ington  (Pa.)  Dispatch  —  in¬ 
stalled  as  president  of  the  UPI 
Editors  of  Pennsylvania. 

«  *  * 

James  C.  Totten,  former 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
field  correspondent— to  editor 
for  the  Continuing  Education 
Service  at  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

*  * 

Marie  Wood,  columnist  for  the 
Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  Netvs — 
to  the  Tennessee  Press  Co., 
Johnson  City. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 
of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette 
and  Arizona  Republic — an  hon¬ 
orary  doctor  of  laws  degree  from 
Arizona  State  University. 


Japanese  Publisher 
On  First  Visit  Here 

Norman,  Okla. 

A  Tokyo  publisher  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  books,  in  the  English 
language,  S.  Okuyama,  is  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  visit  to  the  United 
States.  He  is  president  of  Tokyo 
News  Service,  Ltd. 

In  prospect  was  a  reunion  of 
former  employees  of  the  Japan 
Advertiser  of  Tokyo  under  the 
ownership  of  the  late  B.  W. 
Fleisher.  Mr.  Okuyama  visited 
the  University  of  Oklahoma 
campus  last  week,  inspecting  its 
air-conditioned  journalism  build¬ 
ing,  where  he  had  sent  a  young 
Japanese  to  study  for  a  year. 
He  recently  employed  another 
Japanese  graduate. 

Mr.  Okuyama  is  accompanied 
by  his  daughter,  Michiko,  who 
is  accomplished  in  Japanese 
dancing. 

*  *  * 

Bob  Whearley,  reporter  for 
the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram  almost 
four  years — returned  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  (Colo.)  News. 
«  *  * 

Philip  Maxwei^l,  editorial 
promotions  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  and  director  of  the 
Chicagoland  Music  Festival — a 
doctor  of  letters  degree  at  De- 
Pauw  University, 


HIGHER  READERSHIP^ 


WORCESTER'S  own  INDEPENDENT 
Locally  Edited  SUNDAY  SUPPLEMENT 


...far  higher  readership  than  that  obtained  by  the  National  Syndicated  suppifr 
ments  (at  best  79%  Women  — 76%  Men)... and  ALSO  HIGHER  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  Average  among  other  independent  magazines  (92%  Women  —  85%  Men) 

•  The  only  locally  edited  Sunday  Magazine  in  Central  New  England 

•  Saturation  coverage  of  Massachusetts’  2nd  MARKET,  A  BILLION 
DOLLAR  MARKET  AREA** 


•  Our  letterpress  process  recognized  as  the  best  in  reproduction 

•  Highest  readership  throughout.  Circulation  105,300  Sunday. 

Daily  162,449  or  91.9%  Coverage  (Worcester  County) 


—  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power  May  1958 

The  Worcester 

TELEGRAM  and  GAZETTE 

WORCESTER,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MOLONEY,  RECAN  A  SCHMITT,  lie. 

Nohonof  Represenlofives 


KBit I!  8  8 


STATION  WTA6  AND 


CHURCH  NEWS  is  the  topic  of  interest  at  a  Religious  Journalism 
Seminar  at  Memphis  State  University:  Left  to  right — Dr.  Roy  Williams, 
Methodist  minister;  LaRue  Gilleland,  religion  editor  of  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal;  and  Dr.  Herbert  Lee  Williams,  chairman  of  the 
MSU  journalism  department. 


16  Join  Alabama 
Chapter  of  SDX 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sixteen  Alabama  newsmen 
were  initiated  into  Alabama  pro¬ 
fessional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  the  University  of  Ala¬ 
bama  recently. 

New  members  are:  Stanley 
W.  Atkins,  Associated  Press, 
Mobile;  Edward  Badger,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News;  Robert  G.  Boze¬ 
man,  Evergreen  Courant;  Mau¬ 
rice  Castle,  Mobile  Press-Regis¬ 
ter;  James  H.  Couey,  Birming¬ 
ham  News;  Charles  Davis, 
WAPI-TV,  Birmingham;  Alvin 
L.  Fox,  Gadsden  Times; 

Jones  Giles,  Alabama  Press 
Association;  Bill  Henry,  WSFA- 
TV,  Montgomery ;  Clarence 
Lake,  Birmingham  News;  Dav¬ 
enport  Smith,  WBRC,  Birming¬ 
ham;  Hugh  W.  Sparrow,  Bir¬ 
mingham  News;  James  Spots- 
wood,  Birmingham  News;  Clarke 
Stallworth,  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald;  Alex  Thomas,  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times;  Rex  Thomas,  As¬ 
sociated  Press,  Montgomery. 

• 

SDX  at  Bradley 

Peoria,  Ill. 

An  undergraduate  chapter  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  was  bom  at 
Bradley  Diversity  here  on  April 
17.  After  a  luncheon  sponsored 
by  the  Peoria  Journal  Star,  the 
initiation  was  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  Valley  club,  professional 
SDX  chapter,  followed  by  a 
banquet  sponsored  by  radio  sta¬ 
tions  WMBD,  WIRL,  WPEO, 
WEEK  and  the  Pekin  Daily 
Times. 

• 

Service  Director 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Stan  Bowman,  a  reporter  on 
the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  for  the 
last  11  years,  has  assumed  the 
duties  of  community  seiwice  di¬ 
rector  of  the  newspaper,  suc¬ 
ceeding  John  Cai-ver,  who  died 
recently. 


Lou  Jaffe  Tells 
Of  Friend’s  Help 

Philadelphu 
Lou  Jaffe,  boxing  writer  of 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger,  returned  here  last 
week  for  a  short  stay  to  be 
honored  by  the  Veteran  Boxers’ 
Association  after  an  eight  year 
“exile”  in  Arizona. 

Badly  crippled  with  arthritis, 
the  veteran  sports  writer,  who 
now  does  a  sports  column  for 
the  weekly  Apewhe  Junction 
(Arizona)  Trail  News,  made  the 
trip  east  for  a  reunion  with  old 
friends  and  colleagues. 

Lou  told  how  Dewey  Yesner, 
owner  of  a  chain  of  luncheon¬ 
ettes  in  this  city,  took  him  to 
Arizona  in  1951. 

“Dewey  went  back  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  left  me  there,”  Lon 
related.  “Four  weeks  later  I 
wrote  him  that  I  felt  fine  in  the 
climate  there  and  was  ready  to 
come  home.  He  never  answered 
with  a  letter  but  every  week 
since  then — 52  weeks  a  year— I 
get  an  envelope  from  him  with 
an  enclosure  bearing  his  signa¬ 
ture  —  on  a  check.” 

Lou,  who  observed  his  65th 
birthday  while  en  route  to  the 
reunion,  covered  boxing  for  the 
Evening  Ledger  from  the  day 
it  started  in  1914  to  the  day  it 
expired  in  1942.  Before  1914  he 
had  worked  on  the  old  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Times. 

• 

Humiliating 

Cincinnati 
Bill  Clopton,  Post  &  Times- 
Star  reporter,  spent  36  hours  in 
the  local  workhouse  to  get  a 
story  and  that,  he  says,  was  long 
enough.  Safety  Director  Oris 
Hamilton  arranged  to  comnut 
him  on  trumped  up  misdeamen- 
or  charges.  Bill  didn’t  mind  the 
food  or  frowsy  companions  » 
much,  he  said.  It  was  the  “humil* 
iation  just  being  behind  those 
bars.” 
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NOTICE  TO  EDITORS — For  more  than  30  years.  Metropolitan  Life 
has  sponsored  advertising  messages  on  national  health  and  safety. 
Because  of  public  interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  these  advertise¬ 
ments,  Metropolitan  offers  all  news  editors  (including  radio  news 
editors)  free  use  of  the  text  of  each  advertisement  in  this  series. 


The  text  may  be  used  in  regular  health  features,  health  columns 
or  health  reports  with  or  without  credit  to  Metropolitan.  The 
Company  gladly  makes  this  material  available  to  editors  as  one 
phase  of  its  public-service  advertising  in  behalf  of  the  nation’s 
health  and  safety. 


What  happens 
in  a  hospital 
at  2  A.M.? 

If  there  is  a  good  hospital  where  you  live, 
it  is  always  ready  to  serve  you  . . .  regard¬ 
less  of  the  hour  or  the  need. 

While  you  sleep,  its  staff  may  be  per¬ 
forming  emergency  surgery  . . .  caring  for 
a  victim  of  sudden  illness  ...  or  bringing 
a  new  life  into  the  world. 

In  fact,  the  responsible  hospitals  of  our 
nation  treat  millions  of  patients  and  care 
for  thousands  of  emergency  cases  every 
day.  And  many  hospitals  also  find  time  for 
teaching,  training  and  research. 

Suppose  our  hospitals  suddenly  closed 
their  doors  entirely  . .  .or  even  locked  up 
for  the  night.  When  you  consider  the  con¬ 
sequences,  you’ll  realize  that  a  good,  mod¬ 
em  hospital  is  as  essential  to  your  com¬ 
munity  as  good  school,  police,  fire  and 
health  departments. 

Fortunately,  we  have  many  excellent  hos¬ 
pitals  which  are  worthy  of  the  trust  and 
the  support  of  the  communities  they  serve. 
Other  hospitals,  too,  are  trying  to  improve 
their  facilities  and  services.  In  some  of  these 
cases,  the  primary  need  may  be  for  better 
equipment, while  in  others,  personnel  short¬ 
ages  may  be  the  most  pressing  problem. 

Whatever  the  need,  a  hospital  with  a 
strong  board  of  directors  of  representative 
citizens  will  be  the  community’s  best  guar¬ 
antee  that  everything  is  being  done  to  insure 
progressive  standards  of  hospital  care. 

How  does  a  hospital  become  better?  By 
meeting  and  maintaining  standards  speci¬ 


fied  by  the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredi¬ 
tation  of  Hospitals.  If  your  hospital  meets 
the  Commisssion’s  requirements,  it  is  a 
sign  that  the  facilities  and  the  quality  of 
medical  and  nursing  care  offered  have  been 
inspected  in  great  detail . . .  and  found 
worthy  of  the  Commission’s  approval.  And 
to  maintain  its  accreditation,  the  hospital 
must  undergo  inspection  every  three  years. 


Many  people  find  satisfaction  in  giving 
some  of  their  spare  time  to  volunteer  work 
in  hospitals.  Perhaps  there  are  many  things 
that  you  could  do  in  your  community  hos¬ 
pital  to  comfort  patients  . . .  and  to  ease 
the  load  on  its  busy  professional  staff, 
especially  its  doctors  and  nurses. 

Most  hospitals  throughout  our  country 
need  more  volunteer  workers. 


COPYniOHT  —  MITItO^OLITAN  LIFK  IN9UMANC1  COMPANY 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 

1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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PRESS  AWARDS 


Major  Prize  Posted  For  Scienee  Writing 


Two  new  $1,000  prizes  for 
science  writing  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  were  posted  this 
week  by  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corporation  through  the 
Westinghouse  Educational  Foun¬ 
dation. 

The  awards,  which  will  be 
made  for  the  first  time  in  De¬ 
cember  for  a  single  article  or 
series  of  articles  published  be¬ 
tween  Oct.  1,  1958  and  Sept. 
30,  1959,  will  be  administered  by 
the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science. 

The  prizes  will  be  given  for 
excellence  in  writing  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences  and  their  engineer¬ 
ing  and  technological  applica¬ 
tions,  excluding  the  field  of  medi¬ 
cine.  The  winners’  newspaper 
and  magazine  will  receive  cita¬ 
tions.  The  deadline  for  entries 
is  Oct.  10. 

This  is  the  first  major  award 
in  the  field  of  science  journal¬ 
ism.  There  are  numerous  prizes 
offered  for  writing  in  medical 
fields,  according  to  the  listings 
in  the  Journalism  Awards  Direc¬ 
tory. 

*  *  * 

REPORTERS  HONORED 

Two  awards  for  reporters 
that  memorialize  two  great  re¬ 
porters  have  been  opened  to 
competition. 

One  is  the  Meyer  Berger  Me¬ 
morial  Award,  given  by  the 
teaching  staff  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  for  exceptional 
work  by  a  reporter  with  five 
years  or  less  of  experience  who 
works  for  any  New  York  news¬ 
paper  or  press  association. 

The  Thomas  L.  Stokes  Award 
Committee,  Inc.  of  Washington 
has  posted  a  prize  of  $500  an¬ 
nually  for  a  reporter  who  “has 
produced  the  best  writing  in 
a  daily  newspaper  on  matters 


concerning  public  utilities,  in¬ 
cluding  public,  cooperative  and 
private  power,  and  natural  re¬ 
sources  development.” 

Trustees  of  the  committee  are 
Clyde  T.  Ellis,  general  manager 
of  the  National  Rural  Electric 
Cooperative  Association ;  Alex 
Radin,  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Power  Association;  Low¬ 
ell  Mellett,  former  government 
official;  and  Ellis  T.  Baker  3rd, 
of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  first  presentation  was 
made  posthumously  to  Mr. 
Stokes. 

*  *  * 

MEDIA  RESEARCH 

A  new  award  for  meritorous 
research  on  the  media  of  mass 
communications  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  Professors  Paul  F. 
Lazarsfeld  and  Robert  K.  Mer¬ 
ton,  associate  directors  of  the 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Re¬ 
search  at  Columbia  University. 
The  award,  consisting  of  a  scroll 
and  a  cash  prize  of  $500,  bears 
the  name  of  Dr.  Frank  Stanton, 
president  of  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System. 

First  recipient  of  the  Stanton 
Award  for  1957-59  is  Charles  A. 
Siepmann,  for  his  book,  “TV 
and  Our  School  Crisis.” 

*  «  * 

WE  SALUTE 

Among  this  week’s  recipients 
of  various  press  awards,  we 

* 

JAMES  I.  SMITH,  Circleville 
(Ohio)  Herald  —  the  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association  press  award  for 
a  series  of  articles  on  jury  duty; 
MARC  D.  GLEISSER,  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer — second  prize 
for  a  family  court  series. 

TOM  DUROSS,  Springfield 
(Ohio)  Newspapers  —  the  Hel¬ 
ler  Award  from  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 


versity  for  the  best  reporting 
of  public  affairs. 

TOM  BURROWS,  senior  jour¬ 
nalism  major  at  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  —  the  first  $100  Tom  W. 
Purcell  Award. 

EVERETT  REMSBURG,  edi¬ 
tor-publisher  of  the  Vista 
(Calif.)  Press  —  the  Commu¬ 
nity  Service  Award  of  San 
Diego  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

EMILY  ANN  McCALLUM, 
Columbia  University  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  —  the  $300  Mildred 
Anna  Williams  Award  of  the 
New  York  Community  Trust. 

EDGAR  MAY,  Buffalo  (N. 
Y.)  Evening  News  —  the  Wal¬ 
ter  0.  Bingham  Award  in  the 
Buffalo  Newspaper  Guild  com¬ 
petition,  for  an  account  of  the 
work  that’s  done  in  manholes. 

Team  Prize 

A  10-member  Buffalo  News 
team  received  the  award  for 
spot-news  coverage  (crash  of 
a  jet  bomber).  Cited  were  Bob 
Buyer,  Ralph  Wallenhorst,  Ed 
Hale,  Tom  Kelly,  Paul  Mac- 
Clennan,  Bud  Wacker,  Ralph 
Dibble,  Joe  Koralewski,  Norbert 
Schulz  and  Merrill  Matthews. 

Sports  coverage  by  George 
and  Mort  Carpenter  of  the  Ton- 
awanda  News  also  was  cited. 
Other  winners:  News  —  Hu¬ 
morous  writing,  Ed  May;  news 
picture,  George  Butler;  feature 
picture,  Norbert  Schulz;  wom¬ 
en’s  page  writing.  Sue  Frucht- 
baum;  editorial,  Leonard  Hal- 
pert;  headline,  Elwood  Ward- 
low;  cartoon,  Bruce  Shanks; 
illustration,  Karl  Wurzer. 

Courier-Express — news  story, 
Don  Barry;  sports  story,  Phil 
Ranallo;  sports  feature,  Larry 
Felser;  sports  picture,  I.  Rus¬ 
sell  Sorgii;  columns  and  special 
subjects,  Dick  Hirsch;  series, 
Mr.  Hirsch. 


ROY  BLOUNT  JR.,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  Journal  and  Decatur-De- 
Kalb  News  sports  writer  —  the 
Grantland  Rice  Memorial  Schol¬ 
arship  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
griven  by  the  Thoroughbred  Rac¬ 
ing  Association. 

JOHN  BOHANNON,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Star  —  the  first  Thomas  Flem¬ 
ing  Day  boating  journalism 
award  for  his  column,  “The  Old 
Salt,”  which  is  distributed  by 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  prize  of  $1,000  is  given 
by  the  National  Association  of 
Engine  and  Boat  Manufactur- 
6rs» 

(lEORGE  DUGAN,  New  York 
Times  —  the  James  0.  Supple 
Memorial  Award  of  the  Reli¬ 
gious  Newswriters  Association. 

Joint  Coverage  Otation 

UPI  New’spaper  Editors  of 
Massachusetts  gave  its  top 
newswriting  award  to  the  Mal¬ 
den  Evening  News  and  Medford 
Daily  Mercury  for  their  joint 
coverage  of  a  plane  collision. 
Citations  went  to  Bernard  J. 
Gallagher,  Haverhill  Gazette, 
for  a  story  of  a  Jehovah’s  Wit¬ 
ness  who  refused  blood  transfu¬ 
sion,  and  to  Ian  Forman,  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe,  for  a  series  on  “A 
Modem  Touch  to  the  3  R’s.’’ 

A  special  Editorial  Writing 
Award  was  given  to  the  Glou¬ 
cester  Daily  Times  and  a  gen¬ 
eral  Honorable  Mention  in  news 
writing  went  to  the  Boston 
Globe.  Harry  T.  Holbrook,  Globe, 
took  first  prize  in  the  photo  com¬ 
petition. 

KATE  Z.  LAEPPLE,  Affen- 
town  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  — 
named  Newspaperwoman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Wom¬ 
en’s  Press  Association ;  also 
prize  in  Community  Service 
Features  for  a  series  on  chang¬ 
ing  the  city  government. 
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Penn  State  Prizes 


Medal  to  Publisher 

BRUCE  RUSSELL,  Los  An¬ 
geles  (Calif.)  Times  editorial 
cartoonist  —  his  10th  Freedoms 
Foundation  award. 

HARRY  B.  HAINES,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  —  Freedoms 
Foundation  Americana  Award 
and  the  City  of  Paterson  Dis¬ 
tinguished  Service  Medal  for  his 
“Believe  in  America”  crusade 
and  his  “lifetime  of  unselfish 
service”  to  the  community. 

JAMES  R.  WALSH,  wire  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  — 
named  Outstanding  Journalist 
of  the  Year  by  University  of 
Utah  chapter.  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

EDITOR  6C  I 


Other  winners  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  contests:  Fay  Cowan, 
Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune, 
general  news;  Anne  Kovalenko, 
Allentown  Call-Chronicle,  pho¬ 
tographic  feature;  Rita  Mclner- 
ney,  Harrisburg  Evening  News, 
social;  Carole  Weigle,  Er^e 
Times,  feature;  Barbara  Milleri 
Selinsgrove  Times,  editorial;  Hy 
Yaple,  Erie  News,  local  column. 

The  Harrisburg  Patriot-News, 
Beaver  Valley  Times,  New 
Kensington  Dispatch  and  Am¬ 
bler  Gazette  were  the  sweep- 
stakes  winners  of  the  Keystone 

(Continued  on  page  38) 
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No  armchair  sportsmen,  these  modern  Yankees 
take  their  fun  and  physical  fitness  on  the  go. 
Hunting,  fishing,  skiing,  skating,  bicycle  riding, 
tennis  ...  all  have  their  quota  of  enthusiasts  in 
New  England.  And  a  mighty  healthy  quota,  too. 
When  the  books  close  on  1959,  the  region  will 
have  spent  about  $131-million  of  its  annual 
budget  just  for  sporting  goods  and  bicycles. 

This  comes  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  familiar 
with  either  the  economy  or  the  people  of  this 
bustling  six-state  area.  A  steady  stream  of  new 
industries  keeps  flowing  in,  adding  to  employ¬ 
ment,  spendable  income.  Matter  of  fact,  this  same 
sporting  goods  bicycle  business  will  look  to  New 
England  manufacturers  for  an  estimated  $257.1- 
million  worth  of  merchandise  this  year. 

But  the  people  themselves  are  the  best  part  of 
New  England.  They  work  hard  and  play  hard, 
earn  well  and  live  well.  You’ll  find  a  positive 
market  here  for  just  about  anything  that  con¬ 
tributes  to  modern  life  and  modern  leisure.  If 
you’ve  got  a  product  or  service  to  sell,  come  on 
up  and  sell  it  in  New  England  through  the  New 
England  newspapers. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE — Banior  Daily  Nm  (M). 

VERMONT — Barr*  Timet  (E),  Benniniton  Banner  (E),  Burliniton 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E),  Boston  Globe  (S), 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E),  Fall  River  Herald  Newt  (E), 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E),  Gardner  News  (E),  Lawrence  Eagle- 
Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E).  North  Adams  Transcript  (E), 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette  (E),  Waltham 
News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M,  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  (iail  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Ansonia  Sentinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E),  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E),  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury 
Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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Press  Awards 

{Continued  from  page  36) 

Press  Awards  in  the  competition 
conducted  by  Pennsylvania  Press 
Conference. 

Individual  winners  were: 

Editorials — Robert  H,  Fowler, 
Harrisburg  Patriot-News ; 
George  Draut,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot;  William  W.  Ahlstrom, 
New  Kensington  Dispatch;  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Swank,  Duncannon  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Local  Material 

Local  column  —  Ann  Zurosky, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  C.  B. 
Schwartz,  Valley  Daily  News, 
Tarentum ;  Frank  Ramsden, 
New  Kensington  Dispatch;  Rich¬ 
ard  A.  Swank,  Duncannon  Rec¬ 
ord. 

Local  government  story  — 
John  Scotzin,  Harrisburg  Sun¬ 
day  Patriot-News;  James  B. 
Shuman,  Sharon  Herald;  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Thomas,  New  Kensing¬ 
ton  Dispatch;  Anthony  I.  Evans, 
Bucks  County  Gazette. 

Local  government  series  — 
James  F.  Welsh,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot-News;  Joseph  A.  Meyers, 
York  Dispatch;  Richard  W.  An- 
glestein.  Centre  Daily  Times; 
Grant  H.  Liesch,  Wilkinsburg 
Gazette. 

Court  coverage  —  Sam  Hood, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  W.  W.  An¬ 
derson,  Beaver  Valley  Times; 
Betty  Hamilton,  Clearfield  Prog¬ 
ress;  Barbara  Murphy,  Upper 
Darby  News. 


News  feature  story  —  Frank 
Stout,  Scranton  Times;  Andrew 
Torchia,  Lancaster  New  Era; 
Robert  H.  Thomas,  New  Kens¬ 
ington  Dispatch;  Joe  Murphy, 
Shippensburg  News  Chronicle. 

News  feature  series  —  Rob¬ 
ert  H.  Fowler,  Harrisburg  Pa¬ 
triot-News;  Robert  E.  Bricker, 
Lancaster  Intelligencer  Journal; 
Philip  M.  Haskell,  New  Kensing¬ 
ton  Dispatch;  Fred  D.  Beh¬ 
ringer,  Ambler  Gazette. 

Spot  news  story  —  Frank 
Stout,  Scranton  Times;  Don 
Thompson,  Beaver  Valley  Times ; 
Paul  M.  Dubbs,  Centre  Daily 
Times;  Ambler  Gazette  staff. 


Public  service  crusade  — 
Johnstown  Tribune  -  Democrat; 
Arnold  Goldberg,  Uniontown 
Evening  Standard;  Walter  M. 
Dear  and  Charles  W.  Carroll, 
New  Kensington  Dispatch;  Oak- 
mont  Advance-Leader  staff. 

Spot  news  picture  —  John  L. 
Alexandrowicz,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph  ;  Elmer  C.  Murphy, 
Valley  Daily  News;  Walter 
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Lyon  and  Stoddard 
Given  Penn  Awards 

University  Park,  Pa. 
1959  recipients  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press  Conference’s  an¬ 
nual  Distinguished  Service 
Awards  are  James  S.  Lyon,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident  of  the  Ob- 
seiwer  Publishing  Co.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  D.  Lee  Stoddard,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Elkland  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Ml*.  Lyon  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  as  a  carrier  for 
the  Washington  Reporter.  Mr. 
Stoddard,  an  electronics  engin¬ 
eer,  in  1945  bought  back  the 
weekly  his  father  had  edited  32 
years  before.  His  mother,  wife 
I  and  daughter  assist  in  publish¬ 
ing  the  paper. 

The  citations  were  conferred 
May  15  by  H.  Eugene  Goodwin, 
director  of  the  Penn  State 

RECORD  SETTER — Joe  W.  McBride,  left,  co-publisher  of  the  Anadarico  Journalism. 

Daily  News,  received  a  plaque  in  honor  of  his  21  years  of  service  (a  * 

record)  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Oltlahoma.  Extend-  -i  srs  rr'  i 
ing  felicitations  to  him  is  Paul  Miller,  OU  journalism  grad  who  gave  the  1  eacil6r8  GlVCll 

Journalism  Day  address.  Mr.  Miller  heads  the  Gannett  Group  of  News-  §utntn6r  F6lloWshiDS 
papers.  " 

-  Summer  fellowships  in  jour- 

ikney,  Ellwood  City  Ledger;  Surprise  Tribute  nalism  have  been  awarded  to 

bony  J.  Tomaselli,  Portage  rp  140  high  school  teachers  from 

>atch.  To  Hal  O  Flaherty  ^2  states  by  The  Newspaper 

eature  picture  —  John  L.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Fund,  Inc.,  under  terms  of  a 

landrowicz,  Pittsburgh  Sun-  q.  Flaherty,  long  with  the  gift  of  $75,000  from  the  Wall 


Bleakney,  Ellwood  City  Ledger;  Surprise  Tribute  nalism  have  been  awarded  to 

Anthony  J.  Tomaselli,  Portage  rp  140  high  school  teachers  from 

Dispatch.  lO  tlal  U  rialierty  42  states  by  The  Newspaper 

Feature  picture  —  John  L.  Berkeley,  Calif.  Fund,  Inc.,  under  terms  of  a 

Alexandrowicz,  Pittsburgh  Sun-  q.  Flaherty,  long  with  the  gift  of  $75,000  from  the  Wall 

Telegraph;  Clifford  R.  Yeich,  Chicago  Daily  Neu's  was  given  Street  Journal. 

Reading  Times;  Charles  W.  ^  surprise  tribute  May  11  in  The  grants  are  the  first  proj- 
Carroll,  New  Kensington  Dis-  recognition  of  the  50th  anniver-  ect  in  a  new  program  designed 
patch;  Loa  J.  Packard,  Morn-  g^j.y  entrance  into  the  to  bring  more  talentd  young 

sons  i^ve  Herald.  new'spaper  business.  people  into  journalism  as  a 

,  S,":?.  Or^^nizea  by  the  University  career. 


sons  Cove  Herald. 

Spot  sports  story  —  Harry 


J.  McLaughlin,  Harrisburg  Sun- 

day  Patriot;  Robert  A.  Reich-  of  California  chapter  of  Sigm^a 
ley,  York  Dispatch;  Charles  R. 


of  Califomia  chapter  of  Sigma  Don  Carter,  executive  director 
Delta  Chi,  the  occasion  brought  of  the  Fund,  said  the  teachers- 


Moser,  Ellwood  City  Ledger;’  together  both  students  and  news-  73  men  and  67  women-were 

Michael  Sisak,  Ambler  Gazette.  ®«l«=ted  from  a  group  of  ^6 

Feature  snorts  storv— Thomas  messages  from  Mr.  O’Flaherty’s  foi*mal  applicants  and  that  they 
H  Ru7sell,  Johnstox^  Tribune-  fonner  associates  throughout  the  will  attend  37  different  colleges 
Democrat;  Don  Cressman,  Beth-  and  universities  this  summer, 

lehem  Globe-Times;  Marino  Led  to  believe  he  was  simply  , 

Parascenzo,  Ellwood  City  attending  a  dinner  at  ■which  his  „  f  T  1* 

Ledger;  Barbara  Miller,  Selins-  nephew,  Terrence  O’Flaherty,  ^OUS  01  inuiaua 
grove  Times.  radio  and  television  columnist  Honor  Ferree,  Pulliam 

•  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  „  .  t  j-  • 

Sons  of  Indiana  in  New  Yorlt 

3  From  Newspapers  O’Flaherty  found  he  was  paid  their  respects  last  week  to 


3  From  Newspapers 
On  Freedom  Group 


Sons  of  Indiana  in  New  York 
paid  their  respects  last  week  to 


the  central  figure  at  the  gather-  members  of  the  journalistic  fra- 

tei-nity. 


A  Committee  to  Strengthen  mg.  v. 

can  public  to  Communism’s  “sec-  In  a  review  of  his  career,  it  Mark  Ferr^,  general  bu 
the  Frontiers  of  Freedom  has  was  recalled  that  Mr.  O’Flaher-  manager  of  Scripps-Ho 

been  formed  to  alert  the  Ameri-  ty  had  gone  to  work  as  a  re-  newspapers  received  an  a 

ond  One  Hundred  Years’  War”  porter  for  the  Des  Moines  Capi-  Hoosier  Man  of  the  Yea  . 
on  the  free  world.  tal  in  1909.  He  retired  in  1952.  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher 

Announcement  of  the  commit-  •  i-i*®  Indianapolis  Star  a 

tee’s  formation  was  made  this  Netvs,  and  other  newspapers,  re¬ 
week  by  William  S.  Lampe,  ceived  a  plaque  as  a  foimder  o 

foi*mer  Hearst  editor,  of  Com-  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  at  DePauw 

munications  Counselors,  Inc.,  Cleveland  University  50  years  ago. 

New  York  public  relations  firm.  A  special  memo: 


New  York  public  relations  firm.  A  special  memorial  window  to  • 

He  said  the  committee  of  42  in-  the  memory  of  Omar  Ranney  of  HJetorv  nf  I  inmln 
eludes  Barry  Bingham,  editor-  the  Cleveland  Press  recently  ^ 

in-chief  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  was  dedicated  at  the  Cleveland  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Courier-Journal;  Mrs.  Helen  Zoo.  Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer  led  The  Sunday  Jotimal  and  Star 

Rogers  Reid,  former  publisher  ceremonies  at  the  window,  in  the  published  a  Lincoln  Centennial 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib-  Bird  Building,  in  honor  of  his  edition  with  174-pages.  It  to* 

une;  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  late  reporter,  who  was  dramatic  eluded  an  illustrated  history  of 

Sulzberger,  wife  of  the  pub-  critic  and  long  a  promoter  of  Lincoln’s  first  100  years,  written 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Cleveland  Zk>o.  by  Neale  Copple. 
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New  Plant  Erected  Behind  Picket  Line 


Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 
Thirty-three  months  after 
ground-breaking  for  a  new 
building  to  house  a  press,  the 
Herald  and  News  has  a  larger 
and  completely  rearranged 
newspaper  plant  at  a  cost  in 
excess  of  $400,000. 

The  largest  expense  was  a 
new  Hoe  Printmaster  press, 
equipped  for  color  printing. 

The  Herald  and  News  was 
printed  for  23  years  on  a  16- 
page  Standard  Duplex  press 
with  portable  color  fountains 
which  pressroom  foreman  Gene 
Denton  adapted  so  color  could 
be  printed  on  first  or  second  im¬ 
pression  pages. 

For  Quick  Conversion 

A  M.A.N.  moulding  table 
made  in  Hambui’g,  Germany, 
also  has  been  installed.  Another 
modernization  is  a  Pony  Auto- 
Plate  w’hich  w’as  built  to  specifi¬ 
cation  to  take  either  a  no-pak 
or  standard  mat  without  any 
change.  The  newspaper  can  in¬ 
crease  from  eight  to  nine-col¬ 
umn-pages  without  major  me¬ 
chanical  changes.  New  page 
forms  in  the  composing  room 
have  an  extra  bar  as  a  filler  in 
each  chase  for  easy  conversion 
to  nine  columns. 

With  the  sale  of  the  Duplex 
press  to  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  and  its  move  to 
Flagstaff,  Arizona,  the  old  press 
pit  has  been  filled,  the  room  re¬ 
floored  permitting  expansion  of 
the  composing  room. 

A  7,200  square  foot  addition 
was  built  as  an  ell  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  plant. 

Managing  Editor  Bill  Jenkins, 
son  of  Frank  Jenkins,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  News  and 
president  of  Southern  Oregon 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  told  the  story 
of  expanding  a  newspaper  plant 
behind  a  picket  line.  The  ITU 
printers  went  on  strike  in  June 
1950,  the  day  the  Korean  “police 
action”  began. 

“It  takes  no  more  fortitude 
than  facing  the  secretary  of  the 
local  garden  club  after  one  of 
her  announcements  has  been 
left  out  of  Sunday’s  edition,” 
he  said. 

“We  broke  ground  on  July 
31, 1957,  for  an  addition  to  house 
a  new  press.  Prior  to  the  ground 
breaking  we  broke  a  few  swords 
with  the  local  unions  and  the 
interested  contractors. 

Buill  by  Loggers 

“We  were  under  an  ITU 
picket  line,  off  an  on,  until  about 
1955  when  they  more  or  less 
?ave  it  up.  We  stayed  on  the 
unfair  list  and  are  still  there. 


“The  unions  wanted  the  build¬ 
ing  job  but  couldn’t  take  it  with¬ 
out  breaking  faith  with  the  ITU. 
The  Central  Labor  Council 
turned  down  all  proposals  cold. 

“This  being  a  logging  country, 
our  eyes  tunied  toward  that  in- 
dusti-y.  Personal  acquaintances 
with  a  few  of  the  gyppos  (inde¬ 
pendent  logging  concerns)  led 
us  to  a  large  operator  who  also 
had  his  troubles  w'ith  the  unions. 
He  contracted  the  job.  The  engi¬ 
neering  was  done  by  the  people 
from  w'hom  w’e  bought  the  pre¬ 
fab  steel  building. 

“Logging  crews,  we  found, 
can  build  a  lot  of  things  besides 
landings  and  small  mills.  They 
can,  and  did,  build  us  a  press 
building  addition. 


“A  non-union  plumber  was 
brought  over  from  Grants  Pass. 
Another  man,  a  ma.son,  came 
from  the  Rogue  Valley  to  put 
up  the  tile.  The  wiring  was  done 
by  a  bearded  electrician  hailing 
from  Crescent  Lake  100  miles  to 
the  north  of  us. 

“The  job  went  off  with  few 
hitches.  We  poured  one  wall  a 
foot  out  of  line  because  the  fore¬ 
man  measured  over  the  bumps 
instead  of  through  them  and 
that  had  to  be  ripped  out  and 
done  over.  But  we  ended  up  with 
exactly  the  building  we  had 
planned. 

One  Major  Mistake 

“When  it  came  to  installing 
the  press  units  we  found  we  had 


a  bear  by  the  tail.  A  succession 
of  erectors  showed  up  and  were 
ushered  off  the  job  by  the  un¬ 
ions  despite  its  being  a  union 
pressroom.  We  got  around  it,  by 
locating  a  combination  press¬ 
man-erector  who  managed  to 
stay  on  the  strength  of  his 
pressman’s  card. 

“The  presses  came  via  truck, 
but,  because  of  union  interfer¬ 
ence,  couldn’t  be  unloaded  here. 
We  got  around  that  by  charter¬ 
ing  the  trucks  and  unloading 
them  with  our  lumberman’s 
crane.  Chains,  a  come-along, 
many  planks  and  a  good  deal  of 
sweat  later  and  they  were  over 
the  pit,  lowered,  leveled  and 
grouted  in. 


‘The  job  was  over.’ 


.  phone:  P010n<«:  I 

.  ri  tVlL»ND  U.  OHIO 
1700  *VtNUE 


AN  OPEN  LETTER  TO  USERS  OF 
RECORDAK  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILMING 
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We  the  changeover 


otfer.  ccverebl  .v.ll.bVe 

We  have  the  ^  neget^''*  l,een  uetnS 

..feheeplos  „e«.P»P«*  ...ut.nc.  of 

rJghlVt  su'eu^^  .„„..e.  A-"* 

_ m-r*.  T 


out  end  eetvlce.  ere 
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,„et  «ott»>  St*'  Cleveleod  Pr«»». 

Milwaukee  Journal. 

end  many  othera.  j.tall  Juat  hcM  ***’^,  j„dy  done) 
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CIRCULATION 


Rankin  Urges  Steps 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Need  for  improving  the  news- 
paperboy  sales  and  delivery  sys¬ 
tem  was  stressed  by  James  M. 
Rankin,  president  of  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  at  the  pacific  North¬ 
west  sectional  meeting  May  17- 
19  at  Wenatchee,  Wash. 

He  said  the  newspaperboy  sys¬ 
tem  is  “slipping  away” — another 
casualty  of  the  economic  and 
industrial  revolution. 

“The  business  of  managing  a 
newspaper  route  is  for  several 
i-easons  not  as  attractive  for 
boys  today  as  it  was  just  a  little 
while  ago,”  Mr.  Rankin  said. 

“Circulation  managers  tell  me 
that  carrier  turnover  is  in¬ 
creasing  at  an  alarming  rate.  I 


understand  that  in  many  locali¬ 
ties,  interest  in  route  work,  par¬ 
ticularly  among  boys  of  high 
school  age,  is  at  the  lowest  ebb  in 
the  managers’  experience.  There 
is  by  no  means  as  high  a  percent 
of  well-qualified  applicants  for 
newspaper  route  management  as 
there  was  just  a  year  or  so  ago.” 

Qless  5  Factors 

Mr.  Rankin  enumerated  the 
following  reasons  for  newspaper 
route  work  losing  some  of  its 
appeal  to  boys: 

( 1 )  Inflation — newspaperboys’ 
income  in  many  localities  has 
not  kept  pace  with  inflation  — 
“to  put  it  in  plainer  language, 
he  has  not  participated  in  sub- 


To  Attract 

scription  price  increases  to  the 
extent  he  deserves.” 

(2)  The  ever-increasing  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  business  op¬ 
portunities  in  which  boys  of 
carrier  age  may  engage. 

(3)  Increasing  educational  de¬ 
mands — “the  result  is  a  much 
greater  demand  on  the  pupil’s 
time  and  energy  for  study,  thus 
the  trend  is  now  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  future  to  discourage 
CO  some  extent  a  business  under¬ 
taking  for  teen  age  boys.” 

(4)  The  mushrooming  of  vari¬ 
ous  activities  in  which  youth  is 
participating,  such  as  athletics 
and  other  school  activities. 

(5)  The  matter  of  time  is  the 
greatest  factor  of  all — “we  face 
the  ever-increasing  difficulty  of 
interesting  teen  age  boys  in  de¬ 
voting  a  few  of  their  priceless 
hours  to  newspaper  route  work.” 


Carriers 

The  ICMA  president  asserted 
that  circulation  managers  need 
assistance  from  publishers  and 
newspaper  owners  to  assure  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  present  system. 
He  made  four  recommendations; 

1.  An  analysis  of  the  news- 
paperboys’  earnings  to  see  if 
they  need  adjustment  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  effects  of  inflation 
and  cost  of  living. 

2.  Increase  the  frequency  of 
contacts  between  district  man¬ 
agers  and  carriers;  put  on  more 
well-qualified  district  men  to 
help  and  encourage  the  boys,  and 
to  work  with  their  parents. 

3.  Provide  more  forms  of  en¬ 
tertainment  for  the  carriers. 

4.  Make  it  possible  for  boys  to 
conform  to  the  more  rigid  schol¬ 
astic  demands  and  still  have  time 
for  route  work. 
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2,255  Tubes  Return 
A  Worthwhile  Profit 


Motor  routes  are  not  new  for 
the  Olean  (N.  Y.)  Times  Herald. 
The  first  one  was  set  up  in  1930. 

But  new  ways  of  making 
more  money  with  motor  routes 
are  presently  the  concern  of 
Edward  J.  Lynch,  circulation 
manager.  He  gave  a  detailed 
report  of  operations  recently  to 
the  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association. 

First,  for  background:  In  pre¬ 
tube  days,  the  Times  Herald  had 
only  507  motor  route  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Drivers  simply  tossed  the 
papers  into  yards  of  houses.  In 
1946  it  was  decided  to  expand 
and  motor  routes  were  laid  out 
to  cover  five  counties  in  the 
western  tier  of  New  York.  By 
the  end  of  that  year  there  were 
1,548  tube  subscribers. 

898  Per  Car 

Motor  route  carriers  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  independent  con¬ 
tractors.  Their  weekly  profit  ran 
to  about  $40  and  they  received 
an  additional  5c  a  mile  for  driv¬ 
ing  their  own  cars  over  90-mile 
routes. 

By  1953  the  milage  allowance 
was  up  to  6%c,  whereupon  the 
management  decided  to  rent 
cars  at  $80  per  month  each. 
This  price  rose  to  $86.50  and 
then  the  car  service  gave  notice 
of  an  increase  to  $98.  At  this 
point,  Dec.  1,  1956,  the  newspa¬ 
per  bought  its  own  fleet  —  seven 
Chevrolets  costing  $16,196.  A 
district  route  manager  was  hired 

40 


for  maintenance  work. 

Mr.  Lynch’s  story  continues: 

“We  ran  the  fleet  from  Dec. 
1,  1956  to  Dec.  1,  1957  for  6c 
a  mile,  which  saved  us  3/10  of  a 
cent  per  mile  over  our  rented 
operation.  When  you  analyze  the 
fact  that  our  cars  were  driven 
approximately  335,000  miles  you 
see  we  saved  $1,005.  Don’t  forget 
we  were  going  to  have  to  pay 
$144  more  rent  on  each  car 
yearly,  so  we  actually  saved  an¬ 
other  $1,008  there. 

“Last  year  we  purchased  four 
6-cylinder  Fords  and  three  Chev¬ 
rolets.  In  spite  of  rising  costs 
we  were  able  to  operate  the  cars 
for  approximately  5%c  a  mile. 
We  had  most  of  our  mechani¬ 
cal  work  done  for  $2  an  hour 
by  our  own  man,  purchased 
gasoline  and  oil  at  wholesale 
rates  and  made  some  good  buys 
on  tires. 

Sampling  System 

“Today  we  have  2,255  tubes 
on  our  seven  motor  routes.  The 
district  manager  tubes  these  pa¬ 
pers  in  rural  areas  between 
towns  where  he  is  delivering 
dealer  and  carrier  papers.  He 
collects  monthly  by  leaving  a 
small  envelope  with  the  amount 
due  written  on  it.  The  subscriber 
puts  this  envelope  with  the 
money  in  the  tube  along  with 
the  punch  card  and  the  driver 
collects  while  he  is  delivering. 
Some  bring  it  in  in  person.  The 
rest,  the  district  manager  has 


cost  76c  each;  steel  strapping 
(a  year’s  supply)  $40,  so  I  would 


to  call  on  to  collect.  print,  $12,500  (based  on  two 

“Every  Spring  and  Fall  we  tons  of  paper  for  15,000  16-page 
offer  a  sample  copy  of  the  paper  papers) ;  ink,  $210  (ba.sed  on 
to  all  non-subscribers  for  two  30.3c  as  the  cost  of  ink  per  thou- 
weeks.  We  do  this  by  using  a  sand  16-page  papers).  Tubes 
card  that  can  be  hung  out  on  cost  89c  each;  5*/4-foot  stakes 
their  mail  box  or  porch  post  if 
they  would  like  to  receive  a  pa¬ 
per  free  for  two  weeks.  When  say  depreciation  on  tube  and 
our  route  man  sees  a  card  hung  stake ’>  would  be  $500  per  year, 
out  he  sets  a  sample  tube  Cost  of  painting  tubes  and 
and  delivers  the  paper  for  two  stakes  —  labor  $300,  material 
weeks.  Of  course,  a  representa-  $200 ;  maintenance  of  route  cars 
tive  of  the  paper  usually  calls  $2,800;  cost  of  running  the 
first  on  the  people  and  explains  press  $480  a  year  on  an  edition 
our  offer.  If  no  one  is  at  home,  of  2,255  papers  a  day.  This 
he  leaves  a  letter  explaining  the  makes  a  total  expense  of  the 
offer.  Likewise,  when  the  two-  2,255  tube  papers  for  a  year  of 
week  sampling  period  is  up,  the  $16,990.  As  previously  men- 
route  man  calls  to  try  to  sell  tioned,  we  take  in  $30,183,  so  we 
the  paper.  If  no  one  is  at  home,  wind  up  with  a  net  profit  of 
he  leaves  a  letter  telling  the  $13,193.  In  addition,  our  dis¬ 
people  there  will  be  no  more  trict  manager  is  making  a  go(^ 
samples.  Attached  to  the  letter  living  from  the  tubes  as  this  is 
is  a  card  which  they  can  mail  where  he  is  making  the  bulk 
to  the  circulation  department  if  of  his  earnings, 
they  wish  to  continue  delivery 
of  the  paper.  Last  Fall  we  sold  that  in  our  particular  case  the 
47  papers  out  of  57  samples  on  results  obtained  from  our  motor 
one  of  our  routes  by  using  this  routes  have  justified  the  costs, 
system.  In  fact,  if  we  had  no  motor 

“We  realize  that  most  of  our  routes  I’m  sure  we  would  have 
route  men’s  losses  are  going  to  a  much  smaller  circulation  fig- 
come  from  his  tubes.  To  com-  ure.  I  am  sure  also  that  without 
pensate  him  for  this  fact,  and  motor  tubes  our  independent 
to  encourage  him  to  add  tubes  district  manager  would  not  be 
to  his  route,  we  charge  the  route  possible  and  we  would  find  it 
man  $4.36  a  hundred  for  tube  necessary  to  hire  about  three 
papers.  He  sells  them  for  $7  a  nien  to  deliver  our  carrier  and 
hundr^.  Thus  you  see  he  makes  j^aler  papers  throughout  our 
?uis  five-county  area.  As  it  is,  w® 

have  seven  fairly  contented  dis¬ 
trict  managers  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  by  us  making  from  $9® 


“In  conclusion,  I  would  say 


Net  Profit 


“We  tube  692,285  papers  a  -  -  „  -  , ,  ,  x-  uoa 

year.  The  Times  Herald  realizes  weekly.  Circulation 

4.36c  for  each  paper  or  a  total  been  on  the  increase.  In  fact, 
of  $30,183.63  for  a  year.  Here  we  are  bringing  in  about  one 
are  the  expenses  involved :  news-  third  of  the  total  income. 
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Weekly  Had 
Better  Year; 
Net  at  14.8% 

Washington 

Weekly  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  National  Weekly 
Newspaper  Cost  Study  had  a 
slightly  better  year  in  1958  than 
in  1957.  Income  increased  5.9% 
while  expenses  rose  only  4.5% 
for  the  “typical”  paper. 

The  “Typical”  or  composite 
newspaper  is  determined  by  the 
averages  of  the  60  newspapers 
submitting  “perfect”  cost  study 
reports — with  a  complete  break¬ 
down  of  income  and  expense 
items  as  asked  for  on  the  re¬ 
porting  form. 

A  total  of  168  reports  were 
submitted  to  Carl  C.  Webb,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  as¬ 
sistant  professor  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Oregon, 
who  has  handled  the  analysis 
for  the  National  Editorial  As¬ 
sociation. 

Participants  in  the  Cost  Study 
are  asked  to  report  “net  income 
before  income  taxes  (include 
publisher’s  salary  and  draw- 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  COST  STUDY 
COMPOSITE  FINANCIAL  REPORT 

(Compiled  from  the  60  perfect  reports  out  of  168  submitted  for  the  study) 
(Circulation  average:  3835;  circulation  range  425  to  19,029) 

Income,  1958  Average  % 

Retail  (Local)  Display  .  44.9 

General  (National)  Display  .  6.5 

Classified  and  Readers .  6.1 

Legal  advertising  .  4.2 

Total  advertising  61.7 

Circulation  .  10.0 

Commercial  printing  .  23.6 

Miscellaneous  .  4.7 

Total  income  100.0% 

Expenditures.  1958  Average  % 

Office  salaries  (all  except  publisher)  .  18.7 

Shop  wages .  26.8 

Depreciation  (all  except  building)  .  3.6 

Services  (features,  Insurance,  etc.)  .  5.1 

Utilities  (light,  power,  telephone)  .  1.9 

Office  (postage,  supplies,  dues)  .  3.0 

Rent  and  heat  (or  bldg,  expense)  .  2.2 

Equipment  (repairs,  maintenance)  .  2.0 

Taxes  (all  except  income)  .  2.1 

Materials  (paper,  ink.  etc.)  .  14.5 

Contributions  (travel,  entertainment)  .  2.0 

Other  expense  .  3.5 

Total  expense  85.4 

Net  Income  before  income  taxes  (Including  publisher's  salary)  ....  14.6 

(adjusted  net  income  before  taxes  8.4%,) 

Total  expense  &  net  Income  100.0% 
Capital  expenditures  (%  of  total  Income)  .  5.0% 


ings)”  and  this  figure  for  the  a  “suggested  publisher  salary” 
1958  composite  weekly  newspa-  of  $7,000  is  deducted,  the  ad- 
per  was  14.6%.  However,  when  justed  net  income  before  income 


taxes  for  last  year  was  8.4% 
of  total  income. 

The  1958  “composite”  paper 
had  a  circulation  of  3,835,  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  the  previous  year’s 
composite,  and  the  range  of  cir¬ 
culation  was  from  425  to  19,- 
029. 

Average  income  per  sub¬ 
scriber  for  the  composite  paper 
was  $29.47  in  1958  and  $27.83 
in  1957.  The  composite  paper 
had  14  employees  and  1958  in¬ 
come  of  $8,'096  per  employee. 
The  paper  also  has  275  sub¬ 
scribers  for  each  employee. 

Advertising  occupied  55.2%  of 
the  average  weekly  newspaper 
in  1958,  compared  with  59.0% 
in  1957.  This  advertising  space 
was  divided  as  follows:  local 
76.6%,  national  10.5%;  classi¬ 
fied  8.6%,  and  legal  4.3%.  Ad¬ 
vertising  income  was  divided  as 
follows:  local  72.6%,  national 
10.8%,  classified  11.1%,  and 
legal  5.5%. 

Wages  and  salaries  claimed 
45 ’/2  cents  of  each  dollar  of  in¬ 
come,  just  one-half  cent  less 
than  the  “composite”  paper  last 
year.  Materials  was  the  next 
biggest  expense  item  and  claimed 
14^/4  cents  of  each  dollar  of  in¬ 
come,  just  a  little  more  than  one 
cent  less  than  last  year’s  com¬ 
posite.  Other  expenses  remained 
about  the  same,  with  relation  to 
total  income. 


Detroit’s  on  the  GO! 

So’s  The  Detroit  NEWS 


475,873 


r 


HIGHEST  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  DETROIT  NEWS’  HISTORY! 


HIGHEST  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
IN  DETROIT  NEWS’  HISTORY! 


For  the  B-months  period  ending  March  31,  1959,  as  filed  with  ABC  subject  to  audit. 


The  Detroit  News  today  gives  advertisers  greater- 
than-ever  coverage  in  a  bigger-than-ever  Detroit. 
Now’s  the  time  to  step-up  your  advertising  in  The 
Detroit  News  to  pep-up  your  sales  in  the  Detroit 
market . . .  where  auto  production  is  surpassing 
all  forecasts  . . .  where  retail  sales  are  breaking 
all  records  . . .  and  where  private  interests  and 
utilities  are  investing  millions  in  new  buildings 
and  expansions. 


The 

Detroit 

News 

New  York  Office  .  .  .  Suit*  1337,  60  E.  43nd  St. 
Pacific  Office  ....  715  Market  St.,  Son  FroneiKO 
Chicago  Office  ...  435  N.  Michigan  Ava.,  Tribwi#  Towor 
Miami  Beach  ....  Th#  loonard  Co.  31 1  UncaM  load 
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Police  Respect  Bonnet 
On  the  Toughest  Beat 


By  William  Storm 


Philadelphia 
“The  police  reporter  is  the 
man  in  the  front  line  trench,” 
says  Morris  Litman,  city  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
“There’s  nothing  particularly 
glamorous  about  his  job,  but 
his  work  is  vital  to  the  news¬ 
paper.  He’s  the  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  member  of  the  staff.” 

There  are  nine  of  these  dis¬ 
trict  men  working  at  various 
hours  on  the  Inquirer  staff.  For 
one  of  them,  slim,  soft  voiced 
and  smiling,  a  saucy  bonnet  re¬ 
places  the  Hollywoodish  bat¬ 
tered  fedora  of  the  police  re¬ 
porter.  She  is  Mary  Larkin,  the 
Inquirer’s  district  “man”  on  the 
bustling  Central  and  South  City 
beat. 

Her  beat  covers  from  the 
south  side  of  Poplar  Street  to 
the  Naval  base  and  from  the 
Schuylkill  to  the  Delaware  Riv¬ 
ers.  The  smallest  of  the  city 
beats  in  area,  its  buildings  and 
populations  are  the  most  diver¬ 
sified,  for  here  is  the  center  of 
the  city’s  business  and  much  of 
its  industry.  Here  are  miles  of 
subway  concourse,  the  theatres, 
the  swank  eating  houses  and 
the  loft  buildings  so  inviting  to 
thieves.  Here  modem  sky¬ 
scraper  apartments  adjoin 
bro\\'nstone  mansions  with  slum 
areas  at  their  backs. 

Morgue  on  Her  Beat 

Within  its  boundaries  are  two 
detective  divisions,  seven  police 
districts,  the  Park  Guards  who 
patrol  half  a  dozen  parks  and 
squares  and  the  specialized 
units  of  the  harbor  patrol,  the 
policewomen’s  unit,  the  juvenile 
aid  division  and  the  subway  de¬ 
tail.  Here,  too,  is  the  office  of 
the  city’s  Medical  Examiner,  the 
City  Morgue. 

Mary  Larkin  is  on  a  first  name 
basis  with  many  of  the  police¬ 
men  and  firemen,  and  with  poli¬ 
ticians. 

Courteous,  but  not  meek, 
sympathetic  but  never  naive, 
Mary  is  respected  as  an  able 
journalist  who  remains  a  lady 
in  what  are  sometimes  sordid 
and  unsavory  surroundings. 

A  trimly  dressed,  dark  haired 
girl  in  her  early  thirties,  Mary 
Larkin  has  had  six  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  police  beat  and  after 
covering  thousands  of  stories, 
still  greets  each  one  with  new 
enthusiasm. 

“Police  reporting”,  she  says, 


“is  covering  a  good  fire  ...  an 
explosion  ...  an  unusual  homi¬ 
cide  .  .  .  and  sometimes,  along 
with  a  bunch  of  so-called  ‘hard 
boiled’  cops,  digging  down  in 
your  purse  to  buy  a  hot  meal 
and  a  couple  of  bottles  of  milk 
for  some  poor,  half-starved,  kids 
whose  parents  have  run  out  on 
them.” 

Personal  Contacts 

“Probably  the  most  important 
function  of  the  police  reporter’s 
job  is  sifting  the  voluminous  re¬ 
ports  and  police  data  to  come 
up  with  a  good  story.  Often 
there’s  a  real  nugget  of  a  lead 
hidden  in  those  pages  of  typ¬ 
ing,”  Mary  declares. 

'That  she’s  not  a  telephone  re¬ 
porter  the  police  of  the  south 
city  will  testify.  To  Mary  Lar¬ 
kin,  nothing  is  as  valuable  as  a 
personal  contact  and  she  peri¬ 
odically  grabs  taxis  to  check  in 
person  with  various  officers  and 
units  on  her  district.  And,  be¬ 
sides  the  social  cup  of  coffee 
that  is  routine  on  the  long  night 
watches,  and  the  routine  shop 
talk,  a  lead  for  a  news  or  fea¬ 
ture  story  that  might  otherwise 
go  unrevealed  often  results. 

Impressing  the  police  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  news  is 
a  definite  duty  of  the  police  re¬ 
porter,  Mary  believes. 

“One  night,”  she  related, 
“when  a  long  sought  burglary 
ring  was  grabbed  in  action,  the 
detective  sergeant  was  giving 
me  the  entire  story,  stressing 
with  real  pride  the  part  that 
his  men  had  played  in  the  grab. 
As  we  talked,  a  police  radio 
blared  out  news  of  a  nearby  fire. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  second  alarm 
sounded,  and  with  a  hasty  apol¬ 
ogy,  I  grabbed  my  pocketbook 
and  dashed  from  the  division. 

“When  I  returned,  he  was  a 
little  put  out  and  inquired 
‘What’s  so  important  about  a 
damned  fire?’  I  explained  that 
a  burglary  story  could  wait  an 
hour  or  two  if  it  had  to,  but 
a  multiple  alarm  fire  meant  a 
possible  loss  of  life  that  made 
it  a  ‘must’  for  a  newsman.  He 
shook  his  head  and  shrugged, 
muttering  ‘you  reporters  are  all 
a  little  whacky’,  but  it  did  make 
an  impression  and  now,  if  he 
hears  of  a  fire  before  I  do,  he’ll 
let  me  know  about  it.” 

Began  As  Copy  Girl 

Mary  attended  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  and  started  on  the  In- 


Mary  Larkin  at  work. 


quirer  as  a  copy  girl  while  a 
student  there  in  1945.  She  was 
assigned  to  the  city  desk  as  a 
clerk  four  years  later  and  then 
appointed  a  district  reporter  in 
1953.  She  works  the  4:30  P.M. 
to  1  A.M.  shift. 

She  walks  the  city’s  dark  by¬ 
ways  unafraid  and  confident. 
The  business  that  demands  her 


decency  and  common  sense,  beg¬ 
ging  them  to  let  the  law  take 
its  course  and  not  to  fill  up  the 
hospitals  and  the  morgue  by 
taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  “Don’t  do  it,  boys,”  he 
implored.  “Go  home  and  be¬ 
have.  Use  sense  and  decency, 
not  bullets.” 

A  policeman  on  duty  heard 


presence  also  calls  for  the  all-  the  man’s  plea  and  noticed  the 
seeing  eyes  of  her  friends,  the  effect  it  had  on  the  boys.  The 
cops.  next  night,  he  casually  men- 

Her  favorite  story  is  about  tioned  the  incident  to  Mary, 
a  crime  that  could  have  taken  who,  sensing  a  human  interest 
place  and  didn’t,  partly,  the  po-  story,  called  for  a  photographer 
lice  have  told  her,  because  of  and  went  to  the  boy’s  home  to 
the  story  she  sent  into  her  pa-  interview  the  father.  During 
per.  the  interview,  he  repeated  his 

A  little  over  four  years  ago,  expressed  beliefs  and  posed  for 
12  year  old  Eddie  Schncegas  lay  a  picture  holding  a  portrait  of 
hovering  between  life  and  death,  his  son 
his  abdomen  ripped  by  bullets 
from  the  guns  of  a  rival  neigh¬ 
borhood  gang  in  a  street  fight. 

The  Sunday  following  the  Fri-  .  .. 

day  night  rumble,  his  worried  credited  by  police  officials  with 
father,  Frank,  42,  on  leaving  aiding  a  great  deal  in  the  de- 
the  hospital  following  an  emer-  partment’s  most  urgent  efforts 
gency  four  hour  operation  on  to  prevent  another  bloody  juv^ 
his  son,  saw  members  of  Eddie’s  crime.  “The  story  did  much 
gang  gathered  at  the  hospital  good,”  police  stated  at  the 
entrance,  silently  and  sullenly 
awaiting  word  of  his  condition. 

“When  the  father  told  them 
that  the  boy  was  critical  and 
that  the  doctors  still  feared  for 
his  chances,  there  were  mutter- 
ings  of  ‘getting  even  for  Eddie.’ 

The  elder  Schneegas  knew  of 


The  front  page  story  received 
favorable  reaction  from  police 
and  the  parents.  The  father  was 
highly  praised  and  his  story 


time.  In  addition,  Mary  Lar' 
kin’s  fine  work  was  rewarded 
with  a  bonus  from  the  city  desk. 

• 

Filming  Project 

CLEV'ELANO 

_  _  _ ^ _ _  Micro  Photo,  Inc.,  has  selected 

his  son’s  popularity  and  that  an  fhe  China  Weekly  Review, 
attempt  would  probably  be  50,  as  a  micropublishing  project, 
made  to  avenge  him.  He  re-  The  film  will  contain  issues  over 
alized,  also,  Mary  says,  that  a  period  of  a  few  months  to 
such  an  attempt  might  well  show  the  abrupt  change  in  ro* 
touch  off  the  bloodiest  juvenile  porting  after  the  Communists 
gang  war  in  the  city’s  history,  seized  the  paper  in  the  fall  of 
Holding  up  his  hand  for  the  Shanghai.  Previously  it  vras 
boys  to  listen,  he  pleaded  for  edited  by  John  B.  Powell. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Some  Classifications 
Need  Reader  ‘Sell’ 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

One  of  the  penalties  Classified  terest  to  keep  them  alive  and 
is  paying  for  the  intelligent  and  prospering.” 
aggressive  selling  of  ever  in¬ 


creasing  space  and  ad  volume 
to  commercial  accounts  is  the 
growing  disproportion  between 
private  and  commercial  ads.  On 
some  major  metropolitan  news- 
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The  majority  of  classified  pro¬ 
motion  ads  are  currently  aimed 
at  getting  private  advertisers 
to  advertise  in  the  want  ads. 
papers  as  little  as  20%  of  the  This  is  fine,  for  the  majority  of 
ads  are  private  offerings.  classifications  since  such  a  pro- 

While  all  kinds  of  cures  and  motion  ad,  urging  readers  to 
nostrums  are  beirig  prescribed  to  sell  their  car  via  the  result 
bring  the  transient  advertiser  getting  auto  classification  re- 
back  to  full  vigour,  there  are  minds  readers  who  are  seeking 
plenty  of  signs  indicating  that  cars  that  they  can  find  them 
CAMs  would  be  well  advised  to  there.  But  certain  classifications 
substitute  some  magnetic  reader  (Bill  suggests  Money  To  Loan) 
promotion  designed  to  get  more  which  have  little  chance  of 
readers  back  to  the  want  ads —  carrying  private  advertising  are 
a  chore  that  private  party  adver-  utterly  neglected  promotion-wise, 
tising  had  been  doing  so  well  for  Waning  Money  To  Loan  classi- 


CAMs  to  get  management  ideas 
on  what  a  Classified  promotion 
ad  should  contain  to  pay  its  way, 
we  came  up  with  the  9  point 
check  list  below.  Here 
scoreboard : 


1.  Ad  headline  con¬ 

tains  name  of  the 
newspaper  .  142 

2.  Ad  headline  has 
sales  message  .... 

3.  Copy  promises  bene¬ 
fit  to  reader  . 

4.  Copy  suggests  how 

reader  could  use 
Classified  . 288 

5.  Copy  proves  ads  get 

results .  129 

6.  Copy  tells  or  demon¬ 
strates  cost  of  an  ad 

7.  Copy  makes  state¬ 

ment  asking  reader 
to  act  . 

8.  Telephone  number 


in  the  ad  . 

9.  Address  in  the  ad 


967 

264 


40 

743 


e  is 

the 

Yes 

.Vo 

142 

865 

281 

726 

809 

198 

288 

719 

129 

878 

87 

920 

403 

704 

“In  addition  to  the  above  it 
showed  up  that  26  of  the  ads 
gave  the  hours  between  which 
callers  could  place  ads.  All  but 
81  had  some  kind  of  illustration, 
and  of  the  illustrated  ads  386 
were  halftones  and  641  line 
drawings  or  combination  line- 
halftone. 

“This  was  strictly  a  random 
sample,  and  we  feel  no  general 
conclusions  could  logically  be 
drawn  on  the  big  picture  of 
Classified  promotion.  But  it 
sharply  indicates,  that  at  least 
within  the  bounds  of  this  limited 
study,  good  advertising  practice 
(as  understood  by  most  people 
in  the  business)  was  not  being 
widely  applied  to  sell  Classified 
advertising  as  the  valuable  and 
helpful  service  that  it  actually 
is.” 


lo,  these  many  years. 

On  a  recent  visit  with  Bill 
Golding,  of  Howard  Parish  As¬ 
sociates  in  Miami,  the  subject 
of  reader  promotion  came  up 
and  Bill  had  plenty  to  say  on  the 
subject.  For  example,  “We  may 
need  to  reevaluate  the  reader- 
ship  and  reader-interest  we  take 
for  granted  —  and  particularly 
for  classifications  that  are  all 
commercial  and  miss  the  import¬ 
ant  readership  stimulus  of  tran¬ 
sient  ads.  This  latter  point,  I 
think  was  demonstrated  in  a 


fied  volume  across  the  country 
morbidly  illustrates  the  point. 

The  Yellow  Pages  which  do 
not  carry  the  reader  incentive  of 
private  advertising  in  any  cate¬ 
gory  are  required  to  plug  vir¬ 
tually  every  classification. 

Promotion  Check  List 

While  we  were  with  Mr.  Gold¬ 
ing  he  showed  us  the  results  of 
an  interesting  study  his  organi¬ 
zation  undertook  last  fall  to 
determine  the  general  calibre 


fashion  in  your  article  on  getting  newspaper  classified  promo¬ 
recruiting  ads  back  in  Classified.  ^  ^  month  period  they 

“The  thought  keeps  occurring  obtained  1200  tear  pages  via 
to  me  that,  in  the  future,  pos-  Advertising  Checking  Bureau 
sibly  an  increasing  amount  of  promotion  ads  of  over 

Classified  promotion  will  need  ^2  inches.  Bill  give  us  permis- 
to  be  devoted  to  promoting 
readership  for  Classified  adver¬ 
tising  sections  in  general — and 
particularly  to  keep  these  clas¬ 
sifications  without  transient  in- 


sion  to  print  the  following  tabu 
lation  which  appeared  in  the 
Parish  Confidential  Executive 
Memo: 

“After  checking  with  many 


With 


26,029.474 

lines  of  advertising  in  1958  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

(a  six  day  newspaper)  published 

51.8% 

of  the  total  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
linage  in  Buffalo. 

SOURCE:  Media  Record  Summary 
in  Editor  and  Publisher. 


CONSIDERING  MICROFILMS? 

WE  HAVE  BEEN  AT  IT  SINCE  1936. 

pUR  NEWSPAPER  PACKAGE  MICROFILM  SERVICE  PLAN  WILL  DEFI¬ 
NITELY  INTEREST  YOU. 

WE  PRODUCE  THE  FINEST  MASTER  MICROFILMS  AVAILABLE,  HIGHEST 
quality  POSITIVE  MICROFILM  DUPLICATES  AND  IRON  MOUNTAIN 
VAULT  STORAGE  FOR  YOUR  FILMS. 

WITH  MODERATE  POSITIVE  COPY  SALES,  OUR  SERVICE  WILL  BE  A 
GOOD  AND  PROFITABLE  ITEM  FOR  YOU.  START  ANY  TIME. 
•JtLINGS  MAY  BE  HANDLED  BY  YOU  OR  OUR  OFFICES,  AS  YOU 

WRITE  TODAT  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  AND  OUR  MODEST  RATES. 

MICROFILMING  DEALER 

GRAPHIC  MICROFILM  CORPORATION 

115  Liberty  Street,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.  RECTOR  2-4321 
BRANCHES  —  LONG  ISLAND  cmd  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


In  the  steadily  growing  Western  New  York 
Market  of  more  than  1,600,000  people  only 
THE  NEWS  offers  . . .  FULL  color  .  .  .  FULL 
coverage  ...  FULL  six  days  per  week. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.  —  National  Represenlafivts 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK  S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
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‘RIGGED^  SYMPATHY 

Paper  Gains  Praise 
As  Mayor  Flays  TV 


Los  Angeles 

Mayor  Norris  Poulson  in  a 
dramatic  press  conference  last 
week  blasted  hysterical  TV 
coverage  of  a  local  story  and 
congratulated  the  Mirror  Sens 
on  enterprise  “worthy  of  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  prize.” 

The  story  involved  eviction  of 
hold-out  residents  from  Chavez 
Ravine — ^where  the  Dodgers  are 
scheduled  to  have  their  ballpark 
eventually. 

The  newspaper  disclosed  that 
the  “homeless”  Arechiga  fam¬ 
ily  owns  13  residential  units. 

Television  “ham  actors”  had 
made  the  city  the  butt  of  nation¬ 
al  criticism  for  four  days,  Mayor 
Poulson  said. 

“This  story  by  the  Mirror 
News  ranks  as  one  of  the  best 
public  seiwices  I  hav’e  seen  since 
I  have  been  Mayor,”  he  said. 

The  latest  crisis  in  the  legal 
fight  to  provide  a  field  for  the 
Dodgers  enipted  when  Manuel 
Arechiga,  72,  and  his  wife 
Abrana,  69,  and  their  family  re¬ 
fused  to  obey  court  orders  to 
move. 

While  TV  and  news  cameras 
recorded  the  drama,  members  of 
the  family  were  physically 
evicted  May  8.  They  refused 
public  housing  and  set  up  a  tent 
for  the  family  of  10  after  the 
buildings  were  razed  by  bull¬ 
dozers.  There  was  a  stomiy  City 
Council  aftermath,  with  cash 
contributions  for  the  “poor  fam¬ 
ily.” 

Holdings  Bared 

Then  the  Mirror  News  hit  the 
street  May  13  with  editions  dis¬ 
closing  in  mounting  numbers  the 
other  homes  owned  by  the  close- 
knit  family — two  by  the  parents 
themselves. 


(The  Arechigas  lived  in  the 
Chavez  Ravine  houses  rent-and 
tax-free  for  the  five  years  since 
a  court -ordeied  $10,050  check 
was  made  out  to  them.) 

Mayor  Poulson,  who  had  been 
criticized  by  .some  Councilmen, 
called  in  all  media  and  delivered 
a  long  attack  on  “the  hypocrisy 
of  this  whole  rigged  demonstia- 
tion.” 

He  had  received  a  phone  call 
from  the  U.  S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  expressing  alarm  after 
the  TV  films  were  shown  na¬ 
tionally,  he  said. 

“If  the  sijon.sors  of  this  move¬ 
ment  had  been  successful,  we 
would  have  destroyed  govern¬ 
ment  by  law  in  this  city,”  he 
declared. 

He  coupled  some  TV  actors — 
“I  won’t  call  them  newsmen” — 
with  Council  members  he  ac¬ 
cused  of  crocodile  tears  in  theii' 
last-minute  concern  for  the  hold¬ 
outs. 

All  TV  channels  featured  the 
intei-view  that  night,  some  using 
the  Mayor’s  entire  indictment 
— plus  photogiaphs  of  the  Are¬ 
chigas’  real  estate  holdings  as 
shown  in  the  Mirror  News. 

H.  Durant  Osborne,  Mirror 
News  city  editor,  said  he  had  a 
dozen  men  working  the  story — 
plus  photogiaphers  who  quietly 
obtained  shots  of  the  Arechigas’ 
houses  after  they  were  found  in 
a  check  of  property  tax  rolls. 

Part  of  the  original  fight 
stems  from  the  fact  that  ravine 
propeidy  was  condemned  for  a 
housing  project  which  fell 
through.  Later,  right  of  the  city 
to  trade  the  property  to  the 
Dodgers  for  Wrigley  Field  and 
other  considerations  was  upheld 
by  courts  and  a  vote  of  the 
people. 


EDITORIAL  SEMINAR  of  the  Copley  Press,  Inc.  brought  thi  s  group  to 
The  Inn  at  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  Calif.  Left  to  right — 

Front  row;  Robert  W.  Richards,  Washington  Bureau  chief;  William 
M.  Boyd,  assistant  vicepresident;  Howard  B.  Taylor,  director  of  traim 
ing;  James  S.  Copley,  president;  Harry  Mauck  Jr.,  managing  editor  of 
the  Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil,  guest  speaker;  William  Shea,  general 
manager  of  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune;  Russell  Brines,  editor-manager, 
Copley  News  Service; 

Second  row:  C.  C.  Bjorseth,  property  manager;  Robert  Letts  Jones, 
vicepresident;  James  E.  Armstrong,  ME,  Illinois  State  Register;  John 
Eshelman,  ME,  Elgin  Courier-News;  H.  H,  Everett,  ME,  Glendale  News- 
Press;  Elwood  Irwin,  ME,  Monrovia  News-Post;  Allen  Friedenthal,  ME. 
Burbank  Review;  George  Henderson,  consultant  to  the  publisher,  San 
Diego  Union-Tribune, 

Third  row:  C.  Daniel  Albrecht,  ME,  Joliet  Herald-News;  Lewis 
Mrkvicka,  ME,  Aurora  Beacon-News;  Benny  Perez,  ME,  Redondo  Beach 
Daily  Breeze;  Stuart  Robertson,  ME,  Culver  City  Star-News;  Kenneth  L 
Simms,  ME,  San  Diego  Tribune;  Robert  Studer,  ME,  Alhambra  Post- 
Advocate;  Robert  L.  Woods,  ME,  Illinois  State  Journal;  Milford  Chipps. 
consultant  to  the  general  manager  of  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune. 


Stories  Bare 
Store  Thefts, 
OpenRecords 

Laredo,  Tex. 

The  ciu.sading  efforts  of  two 
newspapermen  has  resulted  in 
the  end  of  a  70-year  policy  in 
the  city’s  police  department  of 
keeping  a  secret  blotter  of  bur¬ 
glary  reports. 

Arnold  Collins,  police  reporter 
of  the  daily  Laredo  TitncH,  and 
Ramon  Garces,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Laredo  Free  Presat,  be¬ 
gan  their  crusade  five  months 
ago  when  they  di.scovered  the 
detective  bureau  kept  a  burglary 
blotter  under  lock  and  key  in  the 
desk  of  the  Chief  of  Detective.^. 

Through  stories  in  both  news¬ 
papers,  the  reporters  worked  up 
enough  interest  to  alarm  mer¬ 
chants  of  a  burglaiy  rate  of 
nearly  two  break-ins  a  night, 
and  they  weie  called  befoie  a 
grand  jury  investigating  the 
burglary  wave. 

In  the  meantime  the  bur¬ 
glaries  were  reported  without 
the  help  of  the  police  informa¬ 
tion,  the  newsmen  contacting  the 
victims  whenever  they  heard  of 
burglaries. 

The  Free  Press  published 

EDITOR  &  F 


statistics,  which  had  been  kept 
in  strict  confidence  by  the  city’s 
Central  Records  Bureau,  show¬ 
ing  $77,000  in  cash  and  goods 
stolen  during  the  year. 

The  Free  Press  also  published 
a  complete  list  of  all  the  bur¬ 
glaries  and  thefts  committed 
during  .lanuary.  The  police  de 
partment  would  not  release  these 
statistics  to  the  newspapers. 

The  Grand  .luiy  recommended 
that  the  blotter  be  opened  to  the 
newsmen,  but  warned  that  re¬ 
porters  cooperate  with  the  police 
in  keeping  in  confidence  infor¬ 
mation  which  would  hinder  an 
investigation.  However,  news¬ 
men  were  to  get  all  the  facts. 

Reforms  announced  by  the 
police  department,  included  not 
only  stopping  the  secret  blotter 
on  burglaries  and  opening  it  up 
to  newsmen,  but  starting  a  com¬ 
plete  file  of  burglaries  reported 
and  items  stolen  which  would 
be*  kept  open  to  the  public  at  the 
Central  Records  Bureau. 

• 

ITs  an  Order! 

COLVMBUS,  Ohio 

Gov.  Michael  V.  DiSalle  ha? 
issued  an  order  that  all  state  de 
partments  and  boards  and  co®- 
mi.ssions  under  his  jurisdiction 
hold  me<!tings  open  to  the  pr^ 
The  Governor  noted  that  he  ha 
ordered  that  all  of  his  cabin* 
meetings  be  opened  to  the  pr*® 
This  has  proved  successful. 

UBLISHER  for  May  23, 
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Mollenlioff  Assails 
Secrecy  and  Rackets 

Chicago 

Only  a  few  Washington  re¬ 
porters  are  schooled  in  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  “executive  privilege”  — 
that  umbrella  of  secrecy  that  is 
being  claimed  by  the  present  Ad¬ 
ministration  —  Clark  R.  Mollen- 
hoff  said  in  addressing  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  National 
Awards  dinner  here  last  week. 
(E&P,  April  18,  page  21). 

Mr.  Mollenhoff  warned  that 
the  government’s  policy  of  ex¬ 
ecutive  privilege  could  lead  to 
“executive  dictatorship.”  The 
Cowles  newspaper  reporter 
pointed  out  the  present  policy  to 
withhold  information  from  Con¬ 
gress  was  established  in  1954. 

In  the  labor  racket  area,  he 
charged  that  most  newspapers, 
out  of  Ignorance  or  out  of  fear, 
have  failed  to  tackle  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  gangster  infiltration  of 
the  labor  unions  in  their  areas 
until  the  McClellan  Committee 
hearings. 

He  deplored  the  situation  in 
which  New  York  new.spapers 
paid  “tribute”  in  order  to  insure 
deliveries  of  their  Sunday  sup¬ 
plements.  (E&P,  May  9,  page  9). 

The  pay-offs  by  these  papers, 
he  said,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  management  was  “isolated 
from  the  newsrooms.” 

Too  often,  he  said,  a  newspa¬ 
per  assigns  a  reporter  to  the 
labor  beat  and  the  reporter  is 
allowed  to  get  too  close  to  his 
sources. 

“There  are  some  areas  where 
the  labor  reporters  ended  up  on 
the  payroll  of  the  unions  they 
covered  as  public  relations  con¬ 
sultants,  often  drawing  as  much 
pay  from  the  union  as  from 
their  newspapers,”  he  charged,  i 
• 

Hatcaii  Writes 

u  „  ^30'  to  Secrecy 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Penn.sylvania  General  State  Honolulu 

•Authority,  multi-million-dollar  A  bill  insuring  the  public  free 
building  agency,  has  voted  to  access  to  meetings  and  records 
wake  public  the  designation  of  of  government  agencies  is  now 
insurance  agents  to  receive  com-  law  for  Hawaii.  Senate  Bill  30, 
wissions  on  its  directly-written  which  provides  freedom  of  in- 
Policies.  formation,  has  been  signed  by 

The  agents  are  named  by  the  Govemor  William  Quinn. 

12  members  of  the  Authority  The  act  which  carries  no  pen- 
Unard  on  a  political  patronage  alty  clause  for  violation  of  its 
basis  to  get  the  commission,  provisions,  was  sponsored  by 
They  have  no  part  in  writing  Hawaii  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
the  policies  or  in  servicing  them.  Chi.  The  public  may  be  ex- 
For  years,  the  GSA  has  kept  eluded  from  executive  .sessions 
jts  insurance  patronage  a  close-  by  a  two-thirds  membership 
ly-guarded  secret. 

Gov.  David  L.  Lawrence 
Padded  the  GSA  into  taking  ac¬ 
tion  ^cause  newspapers  “seem 
0  think  there  is  something  il- 
'*?al”  in  the  secret  political 
Patronage  dispensing  of  insur- 
commissions  by  companies 


Glendale.  Calif. 
A  move  to  develop  global  in¬ 
terest  in  National  Newspaper 
Week  has  been  launched  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  according  to 
Carroll  W.  Parcher,  Glendale 
News-Press,  president. 

CNPA  directors  have  voted  to 
sponsor  a  World  Press  Institute 
to  be  held  during  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  in  October.  The 
resolution  carried  with  it  a 
$2,500  appropriation  to  under¬ 
write  costs. 

Its  theme  will  be  “1960  Hori¬ 
zons”  and  international  leaders 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  econom¬ 
ics,  politics  and  scientific  affairs 
will  be  invited  to  address  the 
Institute. 

The  general  plan  for  the  WPI 
calls  for  a  two-day  session  in 
Los  Angeles.  A  special  kickoff 
dinner  to  launch  NNW  also  is 
scheduled  there. 

B.  E.  Stolpe,  publisher,  Azusa 
Herald  &  Pomotropic  and  Glen¬ 
dora  Press,  proposed  the  WPI 
in  his  report  to  the  CNPA  direc¬ 
tors  as  chairman  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  NNW  committee. 

Mr.  Stolpe  was  sales  promo¬ 
tion  director,  Dcs  Afoznes  (Iowa) 
Register  &  Tribune,  before  pur¬ 
chasing  the  California  papers. 

Mr.  Ridder  has  been  named 
host  of  the  institute  gathering 
to  which  representatives  of  the 
free  press  nations  will  be  in¬ 
vited,  Mr.  Parcher  advised. 

Insurance  Board 
I^ill  End  Secrecy 


vote. 


5  FOI  Bills  Die 


Austin,  Tex. 
Five  oijen-meeting  and  open- 
records  bills  sought  by  journal- 

_ ^ _  ism  groups  died  when  the  Texas 

>t  the  direction  of  the  politicians  legislature  ended  its  regular  ses- 
the  Authority  Board.  sion  this  week. 
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SCOUT’S  THIRST 

At  the  1958  International  Boy 
Scout  Jamboree  in  Valley  Forge, 
youngsters  drank  more  than  300,- 
000  soft  drinks. 

SECOND  TO  BREAD! 

Next  to  bread,  more  bottles  of  car¬ 
bonated  soft  drinks  are  sold  in  the 
supermarkets  than  any  other  item. 
Carbonated  beverages  are  food  prod¬ 
ucts  and  are  so  classified  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

MORE  SODA,  POP? 

In  1958  consumption  of  carbonated 
soft  drinks  hit  a  new  peak  of  more 
than  190  bottles  per  capita. 

INDEPENDENT! 

There  are  4,768  carbonated  beverage 
bottling  plants  in  the  U.  S.  With  very 
few  exceptions  they  are  owned  and 
managed  independently  of  the  national 
firms  which  provide  the  proprietary 
.  flavors  used  in  the  finished  drinks. 

FOR  CALORIE 
COUNTERS 

There  are  less  than  100  calories  in 
the  average  8-oz.  glass  of  carbonated 
soft  drink. 

IT  COMES  OUT  HERE 

There  are  737,000  automatic  vend¬ 
ing  machines  in  the  U.  S.,  from  which 
you  can  buy  bottles  of  carbonated 
beverages. 

TIME  OUT  FROM 
POLITICS 

Shortly  after  the  Revolutionary 
War,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  a  signer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  his  friends,  James 
Madison  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
were  among  those  familiar  with 
the  bubbly  waters  of  American 
natural  springs,  and  interested  in 
the  early  efforts  to  simulate  them 
by  artificially  carbonated  water 
—the  forerunner  of  today’s  bot¬ 
tled  soft  drinks. 


American  Bottlers 
of  Carbonated  Beverages 

Washington  6,  D.  C. 

Whatever  promotes  progress  in  your  community . . .  promotes  progress 
for  your  community  bottler.  Whatever  adversely  affects  community 
progress  . ,  .  adversely  affects  the  bottler  in  your  community. 


Facts  presented  for  your 
edification . . .  even  for 
use  in  your  columns, 
as  you  wisfi ...  by 
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SYNDIC4TES 


•  Crenshaw’s  ‘Works’ 

•  4  New  Columnists 

By  James  L.  Ceilings 


The  week  is  rich  in  offerings 
and  talent — a  new  comic  strip 
and  columns  on  life  after  40, 
interior  decorating,  health  and 
bridge. 

The  cartoonist  is  George  Cren¬ 
shaw,  whose  “McGirk’s  Works” 
starts  a  daily  run  June  22  for 
the  Times-Mirror  Syndicate.  The 
strip  has  an  industrial  setting 
and  the  characters  you  find  in  it 
can  be  found  in  any  factory. 

They  can  be  found,  that  is,  if 
you  have  the  keen  eye  for  humor 
Mr.  Crenshaw  has.  You’ll  enjoy 
his  Mr.  Q.  Q.  McGirk,  Calorie, 
Driller,  Scruggs,  the  plant  fore¬ 
man,  Monk,  Mr.  Twitt,  the 
efficiency  expert.  Jiggers,  the 
doll  of  the  place.  Miss  Giddy, 
the  telephone  operator,  and  Moe, 
the  gremlin-like  personality  who 
is  a  gag  in  himself.  The  product, 
including  Moe,  is  four-column 
width;  “Moe’s  Comer”  can  be 
sawed  off  for  three-column  size. 

“Appeal  of  ‘McGirk’s  Works’  ” 
says  the  syndicate,  “will  not  be 
limited  just  to  those  industrially 
employed.  Humor  in  this  comic 
strip  .  .  .  will  appeal  to  every 
reader  of  your  newspaper.” 

That’s  a  fair  appraisal  of  the 
work  of  an  old  pro  who’s  been 
art-trained  at  the  University  of 
California,  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  and  who 
has  sold  to  the  slicks,  done  ani¬ 
mation  for  Walt  Disney,  MGM 


and  Paramount  and  drawn  two 
other  strips,  “The  Muffins”  and 
“Nubbin.”  At  one  time  he  also 
worked  with  Hank  Ketcham  on 
“Dennis  the  Menace.” 

*  *  * 

AFTER  40 

This  is  the  success  story  of  a 
young  man  out  of  Kansas  whose 
column  “Life  Begins  at  Forty” 
has  pulled  such  heavy  mail  re¬ 
sponse  in  the  New  York  Joumal- 
American  that  King  Features 
has  taken  it  on  for  syndication 
beginning  June  15. 

The  author  is  Robert  L. 
Peterson,  former  teacher  and 
management  consultant  who 
took  a  sabbatical  leave  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
was  an  assistant  professor  in 
the  college  of  commerce,  because 
he  decided  to  get  into  newspaper 
work. 

“So  I  dug  into  my  savings 
($5,000)  and  spent  some  time 
doing  sample  columns,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “That  was  in  1955.  I 
drove  to  Florida  that  year, 
stopping  off  at  dailies  to  show 
my  writings. 

“Everyone  was  nice  to  me  and 
encouraged  me  but  I  didn’t  make 
any  sales.  I  even  sent  1,000 
letters  to  daily  publishers,  offer¬ 
ing  to  let  them  set  the  price.  I 
didn’t  get  one  single  answer. 
The  same  number  of  letters  went 
to  weeklies  and  I  got  39  takers. 


B&B,  B&fl,  T&T! 

Baseball  and  boxing  or  bowling,  horses  and 
hockey,  tennis  and  track . . .  some  sport  is  always 
in  season!  Chet  Adams  hitches  his  gag  cartoons  ! 
to  the  calendar,  is  always  current  and  timely  — and 
his  drawings  draw  millions  of  fans  and  followers  to 

All  in  Sport 

The  gag  panel  that  varies  motifs  with  the  months,  shifts  subjects 
seasonally,  always  has  something  fresh  to  show . . .  whether  there’s  ^ 
snow  on  the  ground  or  steam  on  the  thermometer!  Pocket-size,  i 
this  panel  in  single  or  double  column,  six  days  a  week,  is  a  j 
sports  page  brightener,  gives  maximum  eye-magnetism  in 
minimum  space!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write  ^ 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager...  | 

Chieaga  Tribnne^IVew  YarhJVeu^s 

mne*  Trl^umm  Toir«r,  CMttmw 
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Crenshaw  Peterson 


at  a  buck  a  column.  Yes,  I  set 
the  dollar  price  with  the  week¬ 
lies. 

“My  real  start  came  when 
All  Florida  magazine  bought  my 
column  for  $15  a  week.  Then,  in 
1957,  I  wrote  a  piece  about  Elsa 
Maxwell  in  the  magazine.  She 
liked  the  story  and  showed  it  to 
the  late  Seymour  Berkson,  then 
publisher  of  the  Journal-Ameri- 
can.  He  asked  me  to  knock  off 
six  fresh  samples  over  the  week¬ 
end. 

“I  didn’t  hear  from  him  for 
six  months,  so  I  finally  called 
him.  Mr.  Berkson  told  me  to 
see  Sam  Day,  the  paper’s  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Mr.  Day  told  me 
to  prepare  12  samples — again 
over  a  weekend  period.  When 
he  saw  them,  he  said  I  would 
start  in  six  days.  The  column 
began  Nov.  4,  1957,  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  on  a  three-a-week 
basis.” 

“Life  Begins  at  40”  went  over 
big  from  the  start,  and  it  now 
draws  more  mail  than  any  other 
J-A  feature,  according  to  Mr. 
Day.  In  one  month  alone,  for 
instance,  there  were  3424  letters. 
The  offer  of  free  booklets  is 
partly  responsible  for  the  ap¬ 
peal. 

Bob  Peterson,  39,  is  a  tall, 
slender,  blue-eyed  fellow  who 
has  a  B.A.  and  a  master’s  de- 


use  "TAPSCO" 


Corrected  Typesetter  Tape 
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gree  from  George  Washington 
University.  He  and  his  wife  and 
their  three  sons  live  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

In  speaking  about  his  work, 
he  .says,  “I  want  to  awaken  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  myriad  opportunities 
to  live  more  richly  as  they  grow 
older.  Most  people  get  around 
to  tapping  only  a  few  of  the 
colorful  experiences  and  deep 
satisfaction  life  offers. 

“If  that  sounds  academic,  1 
don’t  mean  it  to.  What  I’m  trying 
to  say  is  that  I’m  not  writing 
an  old-age  column.  I’m  writings 
column  showing  how  those  past 
40  can  find  new  careers  and  live 
more  excitingly.” 

DRAPER  DECORATIOyS 

The  interior  decorating  col¬ 
umn  is  by  Dorothy  Draper.  “AA 
Dorothy  Draper”  will  be  a  300- 
word,  three-a-wedc  q.  and  a.  fea¬ 
ture  stai-ting  early  September, 
out  of  Adcox-Lenahan,  Inc.,  San 
F  rancisco. 

Glenn  Adcox  was  telling  about 
the  acquisition  this  week.  “Kid," 
he  said,  “she’s  the  best.  There’s 
almost  nothing  she  hasn’t  decor¬ 
ated,  from  cars  to  boatels.” 

A  look  at  Mrs.  Draper’s  per¬ 
formance  sheet  indicates  she 
gets  credit  for  putting  the  nice 
touches  to  the  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs^  W.  Va.;  the 
unusual  Quitandinha  in  Braiih 
the  Hampshire  House,  New  York 
City,  and  the  Carillon  Houm. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  to  name  only 
a  few  hotels  and  not  to  include 
office  buildings,  homes,  apart¬ 
ments  and  restaurants. 

Mrs.  Draper,  for  five  yca^ 
editor  of  Good  Housekeepotff^ 
studio  of  architecture  and  ho^ 
furnishings,  also  color  coordui- 
ated  the  1952  Packard.  Her  ni® 
is  currently  fashion  styling  ^ 
interiors  of  the  new  Convair  88t 
jet  airliners. 

“Young  gals  are  certain  #> 
clothes  and  cosmetics,”  Gl*®' 
said,  “but  uncertain  about  int®-' 
ior  decorating.  This  is  pracbcai. 
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Police-Fire-Press  Teen-Age  Feature 

Panels  Idea  Spreads  Proves  Its  Value 

Philadelphia  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Questionnaires  for  the  guid-  The  Eagle-Tribune  has  com- 
ance  of  Police-Fire-Press  Rela-  pleted  its  first  year  of  publish- 
tions  Panel  Discussion  progrrams  ing  a  weekly  Teen-Age  Tribune, 
have  been  mailed  to  300  news-  and  a  review  of  results  has 
papers  executives  throughout  the  proved  the  undertaking  a  valu- 
country  by  the  National  Press  able  and  profitable  adjunct  to 


Photographers  Association. 


the  news  and  advertising  pro- 


The  25  questions  are  those  duction. 
most  frequently  asked  of  panel  The  generaJ  response  of  teen- 
members  by  attending  police  agers  to  the  feature  has  been 
classes.  gratifying  to  Publisher  Irving 

More  than  a  score  of  newspa-  and  Managing  Editor 

pers  are  now  using  or  have  made  Allan  B.  Rogers.  The  opportu- 

_  _  requests  for  the  panel  prog^ram,  advertisers  to  reach  that 

according  to  Charles  T.  Higgins,  segment  of  the  population  with 
Draper  Dr.  Van  Dellen  Philadelphia  Bulletin  photogra-  Personal  messages  is  being  used 

.  nlior  whn  io  r-hnirmnn  nf  tbp  local  StoreS  with  Steadily  in- 
authoritative  material  from  one  players  the  latest  ideas  .  .  .  It’s  cnairman  oi  me  linage.  One  firm  has 

of  the  best  in  the  field.  a  column  devoted  primarily  to  •  introduced  a  teen-age  charge  ac- 


of  the  best  in  the  field.  a  column  devoted  primarily  to 

“I  also  want  to  mention  that  bidding.”  • 

starting  May  31  we’ll  be  han-  The  columnist  operates  his  „  u  •  r" 
dling  ‘Smokey  the  Bear.’  As  own  bridge  school,  the  Bridge  »  ropnetlC  i^rtoons 


you’ll  recall  this  was  released  in  Forum,  in  Miami.  The  school 
June  of  ’57  by  Columbia  Fea-  deals  in  lectures,  lessons  and 


count. 

Each  of  the  high  schools  in 
the  four  communities  compris- 


Clevelanb  ing  Greater  Lawrence,  as  well 
Twenty  years  ago,  James  H.  as  youth  organizations,  is  repre- 


tures.”  (Glenn  was  president  of  sanctioned  duplicate  bridge  (Hal)  Donahey,  late  cartoonist  sen  ted  by  one  or  more  contribu- 
Columbia.)  toumaments.  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  tors  who  write  the  stories  and 


CHILD  HEALTH  Sports  Editor  Adds 

Looking  after  the  health  prob-  Editorial-Features 
lem  for  the  Chicago  Tribune-  PORTLA 

New  York  News  Syndicate  is  o:-  -hanirps  in  thp  i 


iniaments.  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  tors  who  write  the  stories  and 

•  forecast  the  coming  of  the  St.  frequently  contribute  pictures 

[>OrtS  EUlitor  Adds  Lawrence  Seaway.  Now,  the  which  form  a  part  of  their  regu- 

Cleveland  Public  Library  has  lar  activities. 

iiiiuriai  reaiures  acquired  a  collection  of  these  In  addition  to  school  and  or- 

PORTLAND,  Me.  cartoons  and  is  exhibiting  them  ganization  news,  liberal  use  is 
Six  changes  in  the  editorial  as  part  of  the  opening  of  the  made  of  other  subjects  of  gen- 


Dr.  "^eodore  R.  Van  Ddlen,  departments  of  the  three  news-  Seaway.  Mr.  Donahey,  who  was  eral  character  such  as  advice, 
who  begins  a  second  medical  papers  here  went  into  effect  re-  a  cartoonist  for  the  Plain  Deal-  suggestions,  list  of  popular  re¬ 


column  June  15. 


His  latest  product  is  “How  to  Blaine  E.  Davis,  Press  Herald  in  1949 
Keep  Your  Child  Well,”  twice  a  ^j^d  Sunday  Telegram  sixirts 
week,  250  words.  Column  No  1  editor  for  13  years,  is  now  edi- 
is  the  daily  How  to  Keep  Well,  torial-feature  writer  but  will 

syndicate  points  out  that  continue  his  column,  Maine-ly 
the  new  column  is  separate  and  Sports. 

in  addition  to"  No.  1.  Har^  T.  Foote,  formerly  Eve- 

The  doctor  joinra  the  Chicago  nijig  Express  assistant  city  edi- 
Tnbune  as  a  medical  consultant  ^or,  is  city  editor  of  the  Express, 
in  1941,  at  the  same  time  run-  Delma  L.  Galbraith,  formerly 
ning  a  private  practice,  special-  Express  city  editor,  became  as¬ 
king  in  internal  medicine.  After  sistant  promotion  manag^er. 

service  he  rejoin^  the  Trib,  Roland  M.  Wirths,  formerly 
burning  medic^  director  in  with  the  promotion  department, 

1945.  He  is  assistant  dean  and  jg  now  administrative  sports  edi- 
associate  professor  at  North-  tor  of  the  Press  Herald  and 
western  University  medical  Sunday  Telegram, 
school.  He  obtained  his  M.D.  and  Richard  E.  Doyle,  a  sports  re¬ 
master  of  science  in  medicine  porter  15  years,  is  now  school 
degrees  from  Northwestern.  sports  editor  of  the  Press  Her- 
♦  •  *  aid  and  Sunday  Telegram. 

BRIDGE  COLUMN  James  E.  Brown  went  from  “ 

p.,,  „  .  ,  editorial  writer  to  assistant  city 

1 1  Seanion  is  the  newest  editor  of  the  Evening  Express.  *' 

member  of  the  bridge-columning  •  c 

club.  His  “Tomorrow’s  Bridge  ivr  i  u  f  P 

-Today”  starts  daily  May  24  Eunson  ^ 

for  the  Register  and  Tribune  Robert  Eunson,  Associated 
j  Syndicate,  Press  bureau  chief  at  San  Fran- 

Mr.  Seamon,  42,  has  been  ap-  cisco,  has  written  his  second  " 

^ring  in  the  Miami  (Fla.)  book,  “Mig  Alley,”  a  novel  about  ^ 

Daily  News.  He  is  a  life  master  the  air  war  in  Korea.  He  was  ^ 

wd  has  played  for  the  United  chief  of  bureau  at  Tokyo  direct-  i 

States  in  international  matches,  ing  AP  coverage  during  the  , 

His  two  sisters,  by  the  way,  are  Korean  fighting.  ’The  book  was  j 

lUW  among  the  top  10  women  scheduled  for  publication  May 

bridge  players.  15  by  Ace  Books.  . 

The  ^dicate  says:  “This  col-  His  first  book,  “The  Pearl  A 
ylll  not  cling  to  antiquated  King,"  dealt  with  the  life  of 
*wniques  in  bridge  simply  be-  Konchiki  Mikimeto  who  invented 
WUM  players  are  accustomed  the  process  for  producing  cul- 
w  them,  but  will  bring  average  tured  pearls. 
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er  nearly  half  a  century,  died  cordings,  and  articles  by  recog- 


a 


nized  authorities. 

How  ACB 
Service 
Cuts 

Publishing 

Costs 


Before  1917,  when  ACB  was  founded, 
each  newspaper  publisher  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  his  own  “proofs-of-insertion”  to  the 
advertiser  or  agency.  The  agency  was  put  on  a  subscription 
list  for  every  issue  of  the  paper  for  the  duration  of  the  con¬ 
tract  or  longer.  Newsprint  waste  was  tremendous;  even  the 
cost  of  postage  was  enough  to  make  a  serious  dent  in  the 
profit  margin.  The  agencies  and  advertisers  who  received  this 
deluge  were  unhappy. 

It  was  an  advertising  agency  man  wno  placed  large  schedules 
in  newspapers  who  foresaw  the  benefits  to  be  derived  by  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  advertiser  if  a  clearing  house  were  set 
up  for  the  accurate,  speedy  handling  of  proofs-of-insertion. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  ACB.  Now,  more  than  99%  of  the 
newspaper  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  uses  the  services  of  the 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau.  100%  is  not  far  away! 


Advertising  Checking  Bureau/  Inc. 
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Cold-Type  Users  See 
Production  Savings 

Pittsburgh  latest  period  in  which  all  com- 
Are  photocomposition  methods  position  was  by  hot  metal, 
effecting  any  real  savings  in  “In  the  period  ending  in  1959, 
production  costs  of  newspapers?  it  took  10,560  fewer  hours  to 
Inconclusive  answers  were  set  our  retail  display  adveitising 
given  to  this  question  when  it  than  it  did  in  the  period  ending 
was  raised  at  the  Spring  Con-  1955.  In  the  1959  period,  we 
ference  of  the  Institute  of  News-  hours  of  overtime,  corn- 

paper  Controllers  and  Finance  with  3,614  hours  in  19o^ 

Officers  here  this  week.  Even  though  we  saved  10,560 

.  ,  •  i.  j  i.  M.  hours  of  production  time,  our 

As  one  speaker  pointed  out.  It  advertising  was 

is  not  possible  to  claim  definitely  ^  3 

that  savings  have  been  made,  for  .  rrv...  _ 

.  ,  in  1955.  The  saving  in  composing 

the  simple  reason  that  records  ,  ,  „ 

1  ij  -  j.1.  iJT-x  room  labor  amounted  to  a  little 

kept  during  the  old  hot-metal  tt..,  _ _ 

'  ^  .  ,  ,  over  $47,000.  However,  addi- 

processes  were  not  so  complete  _ 

1  4.  ^  iu  ij  tional  costs  in  the  composing 

as  those  now  kept  for  the  cold-  engraving  department 

type  processes.  All  figures  are  almost  offset  this  saving.  In  fact. 


not  comparable. 


the  engraving  department  costs. 


An  “all-out  effort”  with  an  material  used  in  the  composing 
intense  desire  on  the  part  of  i-oom,  and  machine  rent  amount 
workers  to  make  the  system  nearly  $47,000.  So  it  is  plain 
more  profitable  is  needed  to  show  that  the  costs  for  labor,  mater- 
the  latent  advantages  of  photo-  jaj  and  overhead  in  these  two 
composition,  said  Frank  D.  departments  were  about  the 
Marsteller,  director  of  graphic  same  under  either  process, 
arts  at  the  Allentoivn  (Pa.)  “There  ai’e  some  additional 
Call  and  Chronicle.  benefits  that  go  with  the  cold 

Labor  Cost  GoinB  Down  type  operation  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  determine  an  accu- 
“Month  by  month  our  labor  rate  value  for  each.  We  pro¬ 
cost  in  the  composing  room  is  duced  10,173  column  inches  more 
going  down,”  reported  Roy  N.  advertising  in  1959  than  we  did 
Walden,  chief  accountant  of  the  in  1955,  so  there  must  have  been 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune.  a  saving  of  two  or  three  thous- 
These  two  men  gave  detailed  and  dollars  there.  We  are  saving 
accounts  of  the  cold-type  ad-  at  least  one  man’s  time  in  the 
vantages  experienced  on  their  stereotype  department  because 
papers.  of  much  less  flat  casting.  In  six 

Mr.  Walden  gave  the  following 

report  for  the  South  Bend  Trib-  $2,500.  We 

une  which  has  been  one  of  the  know  our  metal  expense  will  be 
pioneers  in  setting  advertise-  ‘  tell  how  much, 

ments  on  film  and/or  paper  for 

reproduction  by  engraving:  “Our  machinists  claim  that 

“For  almost  six  months,  all  repairs  and  maintenance  are  less 
retail  display  advertising  has  Je  cold  tjye  machines  than 

been  set  by  the  cold  type  process.  the  hot  metal  machines.  This 

We  have  four  Fotosetter  ma-  seems  reasonable  if  for  no  other 
chines  in  place  of  six  hot  metal  f  than  that  we  only  need 
machines.  We  do  not  charge  ad-  ^our  cold  tpe  machines  instead 
vertisers  for  making  cuts,  so  of  six  in  the  hot  metal  process, 
the  larger  ones  provide  us  with  ^hat  this  arnounts  to  in  dollars 
copy  that,  in  many  cases,  is  and  cents  I  don  t  know, 
ready  for  the  camera.  It  is  an  “lu  1955,  our  engraving  costs 
important  factor  in  reducing  were  $.22  per  column  inch;  now 
costs.  our  costs  for  the  news  side  are 

“While  we  have  a  detailed 


monthly  report  showing  the  costs 
of  cold  type  composition,  w^e  did 
not  have  this  type  of  report 


One  Machine  for  Three 
Mr.  Marsteller  said  a  saving 


when  we  were  using  hot  metal,  ju  manhours  is  recognized  when 
Consequently,  we  are  unable  to  realized  that  one  Photon 

make  an  item-by-item  compari-  machine  will  do  the  work  of 
son  of  the  two  methods,  except  three  hot  metal  machines.  He 
in  regard  to  labor.-  It  will  com-  reported  as  follows: 
pare  the  six  months  ended  March  “All  the  photo-typesetting  ma- 
31,  1959  with  the  comparable  chines  are  designed  to  cut  down 
period  of  1954-55,  which  was  the  production  time  at  the  keyboard. 


UNANIMOUS  APPROVAL  is  given  to  slide  presentation  on  the  inte¬ 
grated  data  processing  systenn  at  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times.  This 
was  a  -feature  of  the  INCFO  meeting  at  Pittsburgh.  Pictured,  left  to 
right:  Clifton  D.  Camp  Jr.,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  John  B.  Olson,  business 
manager  of  the  same;  and  Arthur  A.  Brown,  Newport  News  |Va.)  Press 
and  Times-Herald. 

They  are  also  designed  to  com-  sidered,  because  photocomposi- 
pose  ads  directly  at  the  key-  tion  does  away  with  such  items 
boai'd.  Some  ads  may  require  as  turtles,  at  $129,  chases  at 
three  or  four  hot  metal  machines  $84;  power  cabinets  at  $1,000; 
plus  Ludlow  to  produce  all  the  mitering  devices,  $150;  saws, 
styles  and  sizes  needed  to  pro-  $540,  and  tables,  between  $500 
duce  15  families  of  type  in  size  and  $1,500.  Reduction  in  these 
from  6  point  to  72  point  while  future  expenses  cannot  be  ig- 
one  Photon  machine  can  provide  nored  when  evaluating  the  cold- 
all  the  parts.  type  system. 

“More  savings  are  indicated  “Photocomposition  must  be 
in  the  make-up  or  assembly  de-  given  an  all-out  opportunity  to 
partment.  Men  no  longer  work  work.  It  will  be  difficult  to  show 
with  saws  and  mitering  devices,  an  advantage  in  a  15-to-50  per- 
tailoring  pieces  of  metal  to  fit  cent  operation.” 
into  little  nooks  and  corners.  • 

Their  tools  now  become  scissors,  Smith  Dies 

knives,  trimming  boards  and  i». 

tape,  and  they  love  it.  Former  Chicago  Euitor 

“The  system  is  cleaner  and  Rex  W.  D.  Smith  Jr.,  retired 
safer.  One  publisher  who  is  set-  vicepresident  for  public  rela¬ 
ting  all  his  display  advertising  tions  of  American  Airlines  and 
by  cold-type  methods  has  con-  fonner  newspaperman,  died  May 
vinced  his  insurance  company  17  of  cancer.  He  was  58  years 
that  the  men  in  the  composing  old. 

room  now  face  fewer  hazards,  Mr.  Smith  was  the  first  edi- 
so  he  is  enjoying  a  reduction  in  tor  of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun: 
insurance  rates.  managing  editor  of  Newsweek, 

“Ad  storage  is  greatly  simpli-  and  a  correspondent  in  Europe 
fied.  Powered  storage  cabinets  for  the  Associated  Press, 
are  no  longer  necessary.  In  our  Mr.  Smith  joined  the  Detroit 
plant  we  can  store  84  full-page  (Mich.)  Times  in  1919  and  later 
photo-composed  ads  in  a  15-  worked  for  the  San  Francisco 
square-foot  space.  (Calif.)  Examiner,  Los  Angeles 

(Calif.)  Times,  and  the  Paris 
I^ess  c.apital  Outlay  edition  of  the  New  York  Herald 

“Another  advantage  is  the  T'^ihune. 
elimination  of  spacing  materials,  * 

such  as  leads  and  slugs,  and  9,396  Non-Dailies 
therefore  the  elimination  of  some  Philadelphia 

remelting  recastmg  ne^ed  to  The  91st  annual  edition  of  the 
keep  bins  filled.  This  again  saves  Ayer  Directory  of  Newspapers 
production  time  and  man-hours,  ^nd  Periodicals  lists  9,396  less- 
In  the  case  of  full-page  ads,  it  than-daily  newspapers  in  the 
means  a  90-percent  saving  in  u_  g  paid  circulation 

basing  materials  and  elimination  22,708,982  copies.  Of ‘the 
of  storage  bins  and  racks.  eronn’o.OM  nnhlish  weekly,  332 


of  storage  bins  and  racks.  group  9,025  publish  weekly,  332 

“Future  capital  outlay  is  a  twice  a  week  and  33  three  times 
factor  that  must  also  be  con-  a  week.  ' 
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ing  December  31  are  eligible. 
rf  •  ^  M.^  There  are  currently  3,112  mem- 

Fringe  Costs  bers  of  the  plan. 

{Continued  from  page  11)  The  company’s  annual  contri- 

bution  is  based  on  a  formula 

4.  1  OK  o,,.!  providing  for  a  contribution  of 

amountinff  to  1.25  per  cent  and  ^  ^  j  ii. 

the  pension  plan  7.50  per  cent.  ,  ^  .  SKon  nnn  niirmal  nre- 


If  you  put  all  these  benefits 


pany’s  first  $500,000  annual  pre¬ 
tax  profits  up  to  33  per  cent  of 


together,  the  sum  will  be  25  per- 

S.Fo;  every  dollar  of  straight  m  excess  of  $2,500,000. 

4-  A  OK  This  formula  applies  after  a  set¬ 
time  paid,  another  25  cents  can  ei. _ 

L  jj  j  ^  aside  of  6  percent,  after  tax 

be  added  for  these  fringe  bene-  r  *  tu 

^  profit  of  net  worth. 

, _ _  1  4.v„.  The  company’s  contribution  is 

The  conference  was  told  that  ,,  .  ,  .  A  , 

.1..  u  ,  allocated  to  the  employees  on 

a  suiwev  made  by  the  Chamber  .  u 

,  A _ _  +!,«  TT„:+n,i  the  following  basis:  one-half  on 

of  Commerce  of  the  United  .  4?  4.  •  v,*  4.- 


States  among  1,000  companies 


the  basis  of  straight-time  com- 


A  j  iu  *  ’  j-4.  pensation,  one-half  on  the  basis 

showed  the  average  expenditure  l  ’ 

for  fringes  was  20  percent  of  yeais  ot  e 
the  payroll  hour.  After  10  years  in  the  plan,  a 

A  supplementary  plan  for  pro-  10  percent  cash  di.stribution  is 
viding  extra  fringe  benefits  in  niade  to  each  participant,  unless 
addition  to  a  pension  plan  was  the  employee  chooses  to  leave 
outlined  bv  Harold  W.  Beyer,  the  funds  in  his  account  until 
pension  consultant,  of  Harold  retirement.  Pa>Tnents  from  the 
W.  Beyer  Associates,  Allentown,  plan  under  other  conditions  are: 
Pa.  “Death  and  severance  bene-  retirement,  100  percent;  death 
fits,’’  he  obseiwed,  “might  better  100  percent;  termination  of 
be  provided  outside  of  the  pen-  seiwice,  20  percent  after  two 
sion  plan  through  some  other  years  in  plan,  increasing  10  per- 
kind  of  fringe  benefit,  notably  a  ‘^^nt  each  year  until,  after  ten 
substantial  increase  in  the  group  years  in  the  plan,  it  reaches  100 
term  life  insurance,  which  is  percent. 

usually  insufficient,  and  through  Funds  are  invested  at  the  dis- 
some  kind  of  voluntary  employee  cretion  of  the  Committee  with 
savings  plan.  the  advice  of  an  investment 

“A  typical  plan  of  this  type  counsellor.  Currently,  the  distri- 
would  provide  that  the  employer  bution  of  investment  funds  is 
will  pay  3  percent  of  pay  into  as  follows:  U.  S.  Government 
the  plan  for  any  employee  who  bonds,  23  percent;  industrial 
will  at  least  match  it;  the  em-  bonds,  31  percent;  preferred 
ployee  may  contribute  more  if  stocks,  6  percent;  common 
he  wishes.  The  employer’s  cost,  stocks,  39  percent;  cash  1  per- 
at  3  percent  of  the  underlying  cent. 

payroll,  may  be  entirely  saved  As  of  Dec.  31,  991  participants 
by  keeping  the  non-contributory  with  10  years’  service  had  chosen 
b^ic  plan  on  a  modest  basis,  a  cash  distribution,  and  83  had 
with  tax  savings  playing  a  large  left  funds  in  account.  Company 
part  in  reducing  the  cost  to  the  contributions  for  1945-58 
employer  and  increasing  bene-  amounted  to  $3,529,000,  and  the 
fits  to  the  employee.  earnings  of  the  fund  in  that 

“It  may  well  be  that  an  addi-  period  totaled  $645,000.  Total 
tional  sum  of  cash,  at  normal  distributions  to  present  and 
retirement  age,  may  be  more  fonner  employees  amount  to  $1,- 
valuable  to  a  retiring  employee  574,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
than  some  additional  pension.  He  fund  was  $3,269,911.  The  excess 
might  be  able  to  complete  paying  of  market  value  over  cost  at  that 
off  a  mortgage  on  his  home,  or  date  was  $480,000. 
buy  a  trailer  and  a  new  car.  It  .  ,  ,  .  ..  t-i.  < 

would  tjike  him  years  to  do  this  Liability  Insurance 

out  of  additional  pension  in-  Libel  insurance  figured  prom- 
come.  This  sum  of  cash  receives  inently  in  the  program.  The 
^cy  favorable  tax  tieatment.  growing  importance  of  liability 
Die  employee  has  paid  for  half  coverage  w’as  brought  out  by 
of  it  and  can  recover  that  half  Jack  W.  Best,  assistant  business 
rw  of  tax.  He  then  pays  capi-  manager,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Pal- 

^ins  on  the  increment  of  his  ladiiim-Item.  “The  number  of 
a  f  and  capital  gains  on  the  suits  and  claims  is  increasing 
w  ole  value  of  the  employer’s  steadily,”  he  reported,  “and  so 
contribution.”  a,.e  the  amounts  recovered  by 

Cl  •  persons  w'ho  feel  they  have  been 

Prof.,  Sharing  defamation. 

Milton  H.  Day,  controllei’,  Los  Likewise,  the  costs  of  defense 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News  are  considerably  higher,  in  line 
“ad  Times,  described  his  com-  with  all  other  costs.”  A  poll  of 
pany’s  profit  sharing  plan.  the  INCFO  delegates  showed 

All  full-time  permanent  em-  that  only  36  percent  of  those  re- 
Ployees  who  have  been  employed  spending  carry  libel  insurance, 
tor  an  entire  calendar  year  end-  A  Comprehensive  General 
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Liability  Policy  was  described 
by  Arthur  E.  McKenzie,  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  News.  “This  policy,”  he 
said,  “not  only  covers  all  liabil¬ 
ity  exposures  existing  at  the 
time  the  policy  is  written  but 
also  any  which  may  have  been 
overlooked,  plus  any  new  ex¬ 
posures  which  may  arise  after 
the  policy  has  been  written. 

“"I^e  automobile  is  the  chief 
cause  of  negligence  and  liability 
cases  which  arise  today.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  imperative  that  we  are 
adequately  protected  from  claims 
which  may  arise  from  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  vehicles  which  we  own, 
or  for  which  we  are  responsible. 
If  cars  or  ti-ucks  are  rented  for 
use  on  certain  occasions.  Hired 
Car  protection  should  be  pur- 
cha.sed.  If  employees  use  their 
own  cars  on  company  business, 
Nonow’ned  automobile  liability 
protection  .should  be  provided.” 

Because  of  infiation,  another 
speaker  reminded  the  controllers, 
fire  in.surance  coveiage  is  not 
keeping  up  with  replacement 
values.  According  to  Warren 
K.  Young,  controller,  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post,  a  building  which 
cost  $100,000  in  1940  would  cost 
$315,700  today,  and  one  built 
for  that  amount  in  1950  would 
now  cost  $147,000  to  replace. 

“Insurance  buyers  today,”  he 
recommended,  “should  consider 
buying  either  replacement  cost 
or  depreciation  insurance  on 


JOCi  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
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their  buildings,  in  addition  to 
keeping  them  covered  and  peri¬ 
odically  reappraised.  Either  type 
of  additional  policy,  which  cost 
the  same,  will  provide  for  the 
gap  between  replacement  cost 
and  actual  cash  value  caused  by 
depreciation,  and  thus  provide 
funds  for  reconstruction.” 

• 

L.  B.  While  Dies, 
Ex-Newspaperman 

Llewellyn  Brooke  White,  59, 
former  managing  editor  of  the 
Reporter  and  editorial  page  edi¬ 
tor  and  Washingrton  columnist 
of  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Sun,  died 
May  17  of  a  coronary  thr'om- 
bosis. 

Mr.  White  retired  in  1955  as 
State  Department  program  divi¬ 
sion  chief  for  the  Press  Service 
of  the  International  Informa¬ 
tion  Administration.  In  1945-46 
he  was  assistant  director  of  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

Mr.  White  started  newspaper 
work  in  1922,  as  city  editor  of 
the  Winfield  (Kans.)  Courier. 

• 

Jack  Lutz  Dies 

Philadelphia 

John  A.  (Jack)  Lutz,  a 
founder  of  the  Charles  Morris 
Price  School  of  Advertising  and 
Journalism  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  died  here 
last  week.  He  was  80. 
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SOMETHING  TO  SMILE  ABOUT— Left  to  right:  William  Kreeger, 
Cleveland  (Ohio)  Press  (maybe  it's  that  nevr  $12  million  build-in  he's 
telling  them  about);  Basil  Caummisar,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal 
and  Times;  and  Ed  McClanahan,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post. 
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tion ;  something  the  paper  has 
done,  or  has  failed  to  do. 

Obvious  Strengths 

Mr.  Steven  cited  as  “some  of 
the  obvious  strengths  of  news¬ 
papers”  which  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  —  local  news  and  accu¬ 
rate  news,  comics  and  conveni¬ 
ence. 

People  depend  upon  newspa¬ 
pers  for  local  news  and  believe 
they  get  the  most  accurate  news 
from  newspapers,  according  to 
the  Minnesota  Poll.  Comics  are 
an  unique  art  form,  distinctive 
to  newspapers,  which  can  bring 
youngsters  into  a  daily  news¬ 
paper  reading  habit.  As  for  con¬ 
venience,  you  can  read  it  when 
you  are  ready,  as  long  as  you 
want  to,  the  paints  you  wish  to 
read;  you  can  rip  it  and  clip  it; 
you  are  your  own  master  of 
your  own  time  when  you  get 
your  information  from  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  said. 

Editorial  Promotion 

Robert  N.  Weed,  promotion 
director  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  presided  over  a 
panel  discussion  on  editorial  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations.  He 
mentioned  three  main  areas  that 
need  attention: 

1.  We  should  have  a  positive 
program  to  promote  more  thor¬ 
ough  reading  of  and  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  news  and  fea¬ 
tures  in  our  paper. 

“2.  We  need  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  to  promote  better  use  of 
the  newspaper  in  the  everyday 
lives  of  our  readers  —  particu¬ 
larly  among  the  young  people. 

“3.  We  need  a  positive  pro¬ 
gram  to  keep  our  readers  and 
our  community  thinking  highly 
of  our  newspapers,  and  of  all 
newspapers,  as  citizens  of  the 


community  and  as  an  institu 
tion.” 

Robert  M.  Hall,  president  of 
the  Hall  Syndicate,  totalled  the 
amount  of  space  occupied  by  one 
comic  strip  or  feature  run  six 
or  seven  days  a  week,  suggested 
its  value  be  calculated  at  the 
regular  line  rate,  and  said  he 
is  constantly  amazed  at  the  lack 
of  promotion  and  follow-through 
of  newspapers  to  something  of 
that  value.  He  said  if  it  is  worth 
such  space  and  the  original 
build-up  when  it  is  introddced, 
a  comic  or  feature  is  worth  con¬ 
tinual  follow'-through  and  pro¬ 
motion.  He  suggested  that  comic 
pages  and  sections  be  re-ar- 
ranged  occasionally  so  they  don’t 
look  the  same  week  in  and  week 
out. 

In-Paper  Promotion 

Basil  P.  Caummisar,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Louisville 
( Ky. )  Courier- J  ournal  and 
Times,  reviewed  the  extensive 
in-paper  promotion  carried  on 
by  his  paper  and  suggested  that 
the  news  and  editorial  staff  not 
be  overlooked.  He  went  into  de¬ 
tail  in  explaining  promotion  ac¬ 
tivities  preceding  an  increase  in 
daily  circulation  price.  It  in¬ 
volved  measurement  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Journal  and  Times  news  and 
features,  pictures  and  illustra¬ 
tions,  in  comparison  with  four 
news  magazines.  In  chart  form 
the  ads  showed  that  the  reader 
gets  more  of  both  in  those  news¬ 
papers  and  for  less  money  than 
in  Life,  Time,  Newsweek  and 
U.  S.  News. 

The  volume  of  space  in  each 
paper  was  ovei-whelmingly  more 
than  in  all  magazines  and  the 
four  magazines  cost  25  cents 
each,  or  a  dollar,  while  six  is¬ 
sues  of  either  paper  cost  $.42 
at  the  newsstand,  $.35  delivered 
at  home.  Mr.  Caummisar  said 
the  campaign  was  so  successful 
that  the  morning  paper  didn’t 
lose  any  circulation  and  the 
afternoon  paper  lost  only  about 


2,500  when  the  increase  was 
announced. 

In  the  Qassroom 

Lester  P.  Bamhill,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
explained  his  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  using  papers  in  the 
classroom.  In  three  years  more 
than  40,000  junior  and  senior 
high  school  students  have  used 
the  Herald’s  booklet,  “How  to 
Get  the  Most  Out  of  Your  News¬ 
paper,”  as  a  textbook.  During 
this  period  more  than  9,000 
copies  of  the  paper  have  been 
used  as  study  material  during 
the  two  week  course.  All  ma¬ 
terials  go  through  official  school 
channels.  He  said  the  program 
will  lag  unless  it  is  sold  evei*y 
year  to  the  teachers. 

Robert  H.  Collings,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Press  Herald  and  Express,  ex¬ 
plained  the  development  of  a 
teen-age  page  and  use  of  the 
paper  in  the  classroom.  Princi¬ 
pals  of  16  schools  ivere  asked  to 
nominate  an  editor.  The  16 
nominees  were  brought  in  for  a 
conference  with  the  editor  and 
publisher,  and  now  meet  once  a 
month.  The  page  is  run  in  the 
Saturday  afternoon  paper  which 
has  registered  gains  in  circula¬ 
tion  because  of  it.  Last  Sep¬ 
tember  the  paper  introduced  a 
booklet  “Your  Newspaper — and 
how  it  serves  you”  into  the 
schools.  The  booklet  attempts 
“to  do  a  local  level  sell  on  news¬ 
paper  content  and  to  exploit  the 
depth  of  newspaper  seiwice,”  he 
said.  It  is  used  in  connection 
with  offering  the  paper  free  for 
classroom  study  in  English, 
current  events  and  social  studies. 

Speakers  Bureau 

Clifford  A.  Shaw,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  I'eported  on  an 
arrangement  for  booking  staff 
speakers  into  local  luncheon  and 
dinner  clubs.  His  speakers 
bureau  was  started  because  the 


sports  department  was  getting 
so  many  requests  for  speakers, 
he  said.  It  was  decided  to  pay 
a  man  $10  a  night  for  represent¬ 
ing  the  paper  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion.  He  is  presently  booking 
about  150  a  year  and  reaching 
15,000  to  20,000  readers  person¬ 
ally,  he  explained. 

Fred  Morrison,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Columbut 
(Ohio)  Dispatch,  reported  in  de¬ 
tail  the  activities  of  his  depart¬ 
ment  during  a  recent  strike 
which  shut  down  the  paper.  He 
urged  every  p.m.  to  have  a  strike 
plan  organized  for  such  an 
eventuality.  He  visualized  the 
job  of  his  department  as  one  of 
a  “seiwice  instrument”  to  get 
the  new’s  to  the  readers  through 
TV  and  radio,  to  help  the  ad 
staff  keep  in  contact  with  local 
and  national  accounts,  help  the 
circulation  department  keep  its 
carrier  boys  organized,  and  to 
keep  in  contact  with  furloughed 
employed. 

Mr.  Morrison  said  a  sumy 
showed  that  27.6%  of  the  read¬ 
ers  said  they  missed  advertising 
the  most  and  74%  of  the  read¬ 
ers  placed  advertising  in  the  top 
four  of  things  they  missed  most 
when  they  couldn’t  get  their 
newspaper. 

Clarence  Harding,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  South  Bend 
Tribune,  reviewed  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  program  of  distributing 
house  ads  through  mat  services 
and  urged  all  members  to  submit 
new  ads  and  ideas  so  the  series 
can  be  continued. 

‘Week’  Is  I.iater 

He  announced  that  the  date 
of  National  Newspaper  Week 
has  been  moved  one  week  this 
year  to  Oct.  15-21  so  that  it  will 
not  compete  with  the  World 
Series.  The  slogan  will  be: 
“Your  Newspaper  —  Freedom’s 
Textbook.” 

Mr.  Harding  also  exhibited 
part  of  the  23-minute  sound  film 
{Continued  on  page  56) 


FOUR  VERY  IMPORTANT  PROMOTERS— Left  to  right:  John  Doni^b: 
New  Brunswick  (NJ.)  Home  News;  Andre  L'Eveque.  president 
Superior  Features;  Les  Barnhill,  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald;  and  Stewart  M**’ 
Donald,  Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun. 
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N.Y.  SDX  Chapter 
Honors  Salisbury 

The  James  Wright  Brown  only  lasting  form  of  communi- 
plaque  for  outstanding  journal-  cation. 

istic  achievement  in  the  New  “What  you  write  is  the  only 
York  metropolitan  area  was  record  of  our  times,”  he  asserted, 
awarded  to  Harrison  E.  Salis-  “if  you  write  falsely,  in  100 
bury.  New  York  Times,  at  the  years  it  will  be  accepted  as  truth, 
annual  dinner  of  the  Deadline  You  are  great  communicators. 
Club,  New  York  City  Profes-  Men  unborn  may  wish  to  hear 
sional  Chapter  of  Sigpria  Delta  and  heed  your  words.” 

Chi,  May  14.  jyjj.  Welch  described  how  man 

The  award  is  named  in  honor  fii-st  transcribed  ideas  on  stone 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  in  pictures  and  then  on  skin  and 
Editor  &  PUBLisHBai.  later  on  paper,  so  they  would 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of  be  susceptible  to  storage  and  can 
the  Columbia  University  Gradu-  be  recaptured.  Man  lost  the  high 
ate  School  of  Journalism,  who  standard  of  copy  inscribed  on 
made  the  presentation,  expressed  scrolls  and  began  to  record  much 
regret  Mr.  Brown  was  ill  and  that  is  trivial  and  momentary 
he  asked  the  audience  to  stand  as  well  as  durable  on  paper,  he 
in  Mr.  Brown’s  honor.  At  the  said. 

suggestion  of  Oliver  Gramling,  “Then  came  electronics  which 
Associated  Press,  a  message  was  creates  and  communicates  with 
sent  to  Mr.  Brown  expressing  little  preparation  and  in  which 
the  group’s  gfreat  admiration  reference  back  is  impossible,”  he 
and  affection.  said.  “It  brushes  the  surface 


No  .Substitute 


CITY  EDITOR'S  REWARD— Frank  S.  Adams,  New  York  Times  CE.  at 
right,  wins  a  moment's  glory  in  the  spotlight  as  he  receives  the  first 
James  Wright  Brown  plaque  for  Harrison  E.  Salisbury,  whom  he  assigned 
to  write  a  series  on  juvenile  delinquency.  Eugene  Pulliam,  an  SDX 
founder,  serves  as  middle-man,  passing  the  award  from  Howard  Kany, 
president  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Deadline  Club  of  New  York. 


and  affection.  said.  “It  brushes  the  surface 

,  ^  man  and  does  not  penetrate.  The 

Juvenile  Gangs  thoughtful  idea  never  reaches 

Mr.  Salisbury,  who  is  on  as-  the  core  of  the  mind.  All  is 
signment  in  Moscow,  was  given  broadcast  in  the  same  tone  of 
the  award  for  a  series  of  stories  breathless  urgency.  It  is  not 
“written  after  painstaking  re-  possible  to  compare  or  refer 
search  that  included  a  vast  num-  back, 
ber  of  interviews  with  educa-  ^  c  • 

tors,  law  enforcement  officers,  *  o  .  u  utuie 

social  workers,  other  author!-  “Electronics  is  no  real  sub¬ 
ties,  and  a  large  number  of  stitute  for  the  printed  page,”  de¬ 
juvenile  gang  members.”  The  dared  Mr.  Welch.  “Our  whole 
citation  added:  “He  reported  culture  and  history  is  recorded 
comprehensively  on  how  juvenile  on  the  printed  page.  We  need  a 
gangs  are  now  formed,  their  war  little  leisure  and  time  to  think, 
councils,  rumbles,  weapons,  cause  We  worship  the  false  god  speed, 
and  what  might  have  been  or  One  thing  that  is  constant  is  the 
might  be  done  about  them.  He  speed  with  which  the  human  eye 
did  so  with  extraordinary  per-  and  mind  can  read  and  digest, 
spective,  integrity,  and  calm-  This  gives  time  for  thought, 
ness.  Mr.  Salisbury’s  series  was  Civilization  will  slowly  die  if 
an  extraordinary  example  of  dis-  men  do  not  think, 
tingrmshed^  and  effective  social  “One  piece  of  magic,  some 
reporting.  world  peace 

Times  City  Editor  Frank  S.  will  come  from  the  minds  and 
Adams  accepted  the  award  for  hearts  of  men  and  they  must  be 
I  Mr.  Salisbui-y.  Honorable  men-  thoughtful  and  informed  men 
tions  went  to  George  N.  Allen,  who  read  the  printed  page,”  he 
New  York  World-Telegram  &  concluded. 

undercover  school  in  celebration  of  the  founding 
iv,»,  %  senes;  James  D.  Horan,  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  50  years  ago 
rasca  and  Edward  New-  at  DePauw  University  in  In¬ 
man,  New  York  Journal- Amer-  diana,  Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  a 

Z!i-  *  founder  of  SDX  and  publisher 

^  Th^  Wilson  and  col-  of  newspapers  in  Indiana  and 

w^es,  ATw  York  Daily  News,  Arizona,  described  the  founding 
fraud  exposing  welfai'e  of  the  fraternity  to  promote 

high  ethics. 

Welch  Praises  Print  American  people  will  do 

the  right  thing  when  told  the 
Joseph  N.  Welch,  celebrated  truth,  but  the  press  must  tell  it 
w*ton  lawyer,  who  plays  the  day  after  day,”  declared  Mr. 
role  of  a  judge  in  a  new  movie,  Pulliam.  “The  press  is  the  back- 
Anatomy  of  Murder,”  delivered  bone  of  liberty.  Free  America 
*  rtrong  testimonial  for  the  must  somehow  lead  the  world  to 
Pnnted  word  as  the  best  and  freedom.  Assume  that  as  your 
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own  crusade  and  be  ambassadors 
for  freedom.” 

John  A.  Brogan  Jr.,  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  chapter,  suc- 
ceding  Howard  L.  Kany,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System. 

• 

McMahon  Publisher 
Of  Hudson  Dispatch 

Union  City,  N.  J. 

James  J.  McMahon,  acting 
publisher  since  1956,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Hudson 
Dispatch.  He  is  also  treasurer 
of  the  publishing  company. 

William  Rubel,  who  remains 
as  president  and  a  member  of 
the  board,  requested  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  duties  of  publisher. 
He  is  convalescing  from  a  long 
illness. 

Mr.  McMahon  is  chaiimian  of 
the  Publishers’  Bureau  of  New 
Jersey  and  is  active  in  numer¬ 
ous  civic  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations. 

• 

Charlotte  Observer 
Staff  Assignments 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Seven  staff  assignments  were 
made  last  week  by  Managing 
Editor  Tom  Fesperman  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer. 

They  were:  Carlos  Kumpe,  to 
news  editor;  Walter  Damtoft, 
North  Carolina  editor;  Earl 
Heffner  Jr.,  South  Carolina  edi¬ 
tor;  Larry  Jinks,  city  editor; 
Love  Miller,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor;  Bill  Lamkin,  religion  edi¬ 
tor;  and  Roy  Civington,  editorial 
writing  and  general  assignment. 

All  have  been  on  the  Observer  i 
staff  from  three  to  20  years,  i 


New  Zoned  Edition 
Added  on  Tliursday 

Los  Angeles 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  ex¬ 
tending  its  zoned  editions  into 
mid-week  issues  with  the  launch¬ 
ing  of  a  Thursday  edition  for 
Orange  County  on  June  11.  This 
edition  will  include  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  seven  Sunday 
zoned  editions  of  the  Times  do 
not  contain  zoned  classified  sec¬ 
tions. 

Plans  for  the  Orange  County 
section  are  being  developed  by 
Glen  Peters,  in  charge  of  zoned 
advertising,  and  Hayden  Reece, 
editor  of  zoned  editions. 

Harold  Mullen,  formerly  with 
Orange  County  News  Service, 
and  William  Kern,  previously 
with  the  Santa  Ana  Register, 
have  been  added  to  the  staff. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creased  population,  Industrial 
develepment,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
•uccetees  of  over  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  In  touch  with  marketing, 
advertising,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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SOMETHING  TO  THINK  ABOUT— Trio  at  NNPA  recess  Includes,  left 
to  right:  Charles  A.  Noell,  Winston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel; 
John  W.  Diederich,  Norfolk-Portsmouth  (Va.)  News,  Inc.;  and  Frank 
Shaffer,  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette  and  Daily  Mail. 


Research 
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linage  of  11.8%.  He  predicted 
there  would  be  an  overall  in¬ 
crease  of  10%  in  national  reve¬ 
nue  this  year  and  said  national 
advertising  revenue  should 
double  by  1970. 

He  said  newspapers  are  so 
good  and  so  popular  that  “people 
voluntarily  make  a  buying  de¬ 
cision  in  favor  of  newspapers 
every  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  make  20  billion  buying  de¬ 
cisions  a  year,  spending  1.5  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  The  daily  news¬ 
paper  is  probably  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  purchased  product  in 
the  world.” 

“Because  our  product  is  so 
popular,  because  our  product 
must  mean  so  many  diffei’ent 
things  to  so  many  different 
people,  it  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  difficult  products  in  the 
world  to  research.” 

I'niversal  Medium 

Dr.  Hadley  outlined  these 
reasons  why  newspapers  are  the 
universal  medium:  1.  They  are 
print,  the  written  language;  2. 
They  are  realistic  because  of 
news  reiKjrting;  3.  They  are 
personal  because  reading  is  per¬ 
sonal;  4.  They  are  conveyors  of 
local  sanction — customs;  5.  In 
the  new'spaper  the  reader  paces 
himself;  and  6.  The  newspaper 
is  the  consumer’s  greatest  com¬ 
munication  medium. 

He  said  these  aspects  of  news¬ 
paper  are  not  well  understood 
by  national  advertisei-s.  “Local 
advertisers  tend  to  have  a  high 
acceptance  of  local  newspapers 
because  they  know  the  news¬ 


paper  both  as  readers  and  busi¬ 
ness  men.  To  a  local  advertiser 
the  newspaper  is  a  tangible 
product.  He  can  feel  it,  read  it. 
He  knows  its  policies,  its  mast¬ 
head  and  persons  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  its  publishing.  He 
.sees  his  ads  in  it  and  feels  their 
response  every  day. 

“To  the  national  advertiser 
the  daily  newspaper  is  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  First  of  all  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  national  news¬ 
paper — in  the  same  sense  as  a 
national  magazine  or  network 
television  showr  .  .  .  When  he 
runs  an  ad  he  may  only  see  it 
in  the  newspapers  he  regularly 
reads.  The  other  millions  of 
copies  in  other  cities  are  too 
staggering  in  number  and  too 
distant  for  him  to  properly  ap¬ 
preciate. 

“In  selling  newspapers  to  a 
national  advertiser  we  mu.st 
lecognize  the  fact  that  we  are 
selling  an  intangible  product — 
a  concept  —  an  idea.  We  are 
forced  to  start  farther  down  on 
the  media  knowledge  scale  than 
other  media.  Can  you  imagine 
the  difficulty  in  selling  Life 
magazine  to  an  advertiser  if  he 
has  never  heard  of  it  and  has 
never  seen  it?  And  do  many  ad¬ 
vertisers  buy  TV  programs  sole¬ 
ly  on  the  basis  of  the  plot  with¬ 
out  seeing  a  pilot  show?  This  is 
where  our  job  differs  from  your 
job.  You  have  the  Daily  Bugle 
to  sell.  We  have  to  sell  the  ‘idea’ 
of  the  Daily  Bugle.” 

Keadcrship  Norms 

Dr.  Hadley  said  the  Bureau 
has  developed  “readership 
norms”  for  different  types  of 
pages  and  editorial  items ;  norms 
whereby  circulation  can  be  trans¬ 
lated  into  readers  or  audiences; 
norms  for  readership  by  size  of 


INTERNATIONAL  AMITY  among  promotion  men  was  apparent  «t 
Miami  Beach.  Left  to  right:  Frank  Houston,  Toronto  Star;  Gordon  Clapp. 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News;  Gregor  Guthrie,  Ottawa  Citizen;  and  Williiin 
Eager,  Montreal  Star. 

space  and  product  category;  and  In  a  similar  seminar  for  non¬ 
it  is  developing  information  on  competitive  markets,  Frank  E. 
cumulative  readership  after  one  Shaffer,  promotion  manager  of 
to  13  insertions.  the  Charlenton  (W.  Va.)  Go¬ 


to  13  insertions.  the  Charlenton  (W.  Va.)  Go- 

Other  Bureau  projects  com-  zette,  noted  that  many  sources 
pleted  or  in  the  works  are:  A  of  information  ai'e  being  over- 
study  of  the  limited  viewing  of  looked.  He  said  a  newspaper  cm 
TV — “How  Long  is  Your  Ad-  conduct  its  own  “survey  by 
vertising  Reach;”  A  file  of  23,-  taking  the  Nielsen  reports  on 
000  readership  rated  ads  broken  b^e  bi^oadcasting  industry  and 
down  by  size  and  product  cate-  ^PP^y'og  them  to  the  number  of 
gory  now  available  in  photostat  households  in  the  area,  etc.  Also, 
form;  A  national  probability  consumer  income  fibres 
sample  of  26,000  homes  and  31,-  available  monthly  froni  Business 
000  individuals  giving  character-  and  the  new  buildii^  and 

istics  of  newspaper  households  aew  industry  figures  of  Dun  4 
and  reader's;  Surveys  which  Bi'adstreet  are  helpful. 

measured  the  success  of  the  re-  Advertising  Figures 

cent  auto  promotion;  and  data 

on  advertising  by  product  cate-  John  W.  Diederich,  research 


gory  by  day  of  week  and  size  dir'ector  for  the  Norfolk-Port^ 


.soon  to  be  completed. 

Competitive  Markets 


mouth  (Va.)  Newspapers,  said 
newspapers  have  not  done  a  gtnsi 
job  of  getting  the  total  market 


In  a  seminar  on  re.search  figuies  to  local  advertisers, 
for  competitive  markets,  Mel  ff®  cited  the  Federal  Bureau 
Barker',  Chicago  Sun-Times,  ex-  ®f  Labor  Statistics,  State  n 
plained  the  readership  duplica-  ernploymerrt  Office,  ® 

tion  study  which  his  newspaper  Vital  Statistics,  Auto  Trade  s- 
has  conducted  every  other  year  sociations.  Bureau  of  Census,  ai 
since  1949  and  was  the  basis  for  providing  helpful  infor-mation. 
the  “In  Chicago  It  Takes  Two”  Joel  Irwin,  promotion  inan- 
campaign.  ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirtr, 

Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Jour-  made  two  s«gg®stions  nedher  o 


the  “In  Chicago  It  Takes  Two”  Joel  Irwin,  promotion  inan-  ] 
campaign.  ager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirtr, 

Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal,  described  the  Journal’s  36th  ^e  thought 

Con.sumer  analysis  in  which  21  being  accepted  by  ad 

other  papers  now  join.  He  an-  vert.smg  agerrer^.  He  thougb 
alyzed  the  supplementary  ma-  agencies  should  do  mor  e  marte 
terial  obtained  from  the  study  on  tbeir  own- wW 

for  local  use  such  as  shopping  ^  out 

habits,  home  leadership,  etc  just  as  interested  in  finding  out 

whether  he’s  spending  the  cu 
.Sources  of  Information  ent’s  money  propei'ly?”  And  ^ 
Q  r-  11-  TJ  *.  XT  thought  the  agency  and  its  cli- 

Sumner  Collins,  Hearst  News-  g^ould  do  more  of  their  o*b 
papers,  described  the  “Consumer  merchandising.  He  did  not  imply 
Comments”  studies  conducted  by  j^e  said,  that  newspapers  shouM 
the  New  York  Journal- American  shirk  their  responsibilities  » 
which  give  retailers  advanced  in-  these  areas,  but  he  thought  ageu- 
formation  on  consumer  plans  cies  have  an  interest  requirinf 
and  demands.  their  direct  participation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


N.Y.  Mirror  Planning 
Camera  Renovation 


By  Janies  L.  ('ollings 


The  yJew  York  Mirror  is  plan-  NKWSMEN  HAPPY 

ning  a  photographic  houseclean-  Associated  Press  storv 

ing  under  the  direction  of  John  u  *  *1.  v  w  •  *  ^ 

Randolph  Hearst  Jr.,  adminis-  Ministers 

trative  assistant  to  the  editor,  Conference  m  Geneva  reports 

and  John  Keid,,  chief  phofogra-  triTiS 

"  This  is  a  deal  they’ve  both  (Newsmen  are  Eeltins 

,  ,  j  V  e.  i  V  •  their  information  secondhand 
worked  on  and  hope  to  have  in  ,  ,  •  c  ai  v 

/  11  A  _  *  T*  -11  from  briefing  officers.) 

full  swing  by  August.  It  will  ^  ' 

cost  about  $25,000  and  it  in-  The  western  ones  are  routine, 
volves  a  certain  amount  of  reno-  the  piece  goes,  “the 

ration,  a  new  darkroom,  a  dark-  Soviet  briefings  are  something 
room  specialist  and  new  cam-  ®  Reporters  get 

grag  shot  from  every  angle. 

“We’ve  ordered  30  standard  For  some  reason,  says  the  AP, 
3.5  Rolleis,”  John  Reidy  said,  Soviet  and  east  European  pho- 
“and  30  Heiland  72-A  strobe  tographers  are  shooting  many 
units.”  (There  are  26  staffers,  more  pictures  of  the  correspond- 
so  they’ll  have  a  few  spares.)  ents  than  they  are  of  Mikhail 

Karlamov,  the  Soviet  delega- 
$9,000  Saving  tion’s  official  spokesman. 

“Our  accounting  department,”  “Even  w’hen  the  Soviets  pro- 
Runky  Hearst  explained,  “fig-  <^uced  such  a  diplomatic  star  as 


CAMERAS  OF  ALL  NATIONS  go  into  action  at  Geneva  as  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  talks  with  newsmen  outside  the  British  dele¬ 
gation's  quarters. 


man  why  they  made  so  many 
pictures  of  the  correspondents 
he  got  this  reply: 

“Just  part  of  the  job.” 


All  Night  Game; 
In  A.M.  Edition 


Not  Enough  Income 

Cincinnati 
Sharon  Dispatch,  a  weekly 
founded  in  1954,  suspended  May 
1  due  to  increased  postage,  paper 
cost,  lack  of  advertising.  Marion 
Kjellenberg,  who  also  publishes 
the  Sycamore  Messenger,  said  it 
would  extend  coverage  to  take 
in  Dispatch  subscribers. 


Philadelphia 

Although  most  Philadelphia 
ba.seball  fans  will  be  either  on 
their  way  to  bed  or  already 
asleep  when  the  Phillies  are 
starting  their  west-coast  night 
games,  the  next  morning’s  In¬ 
quirer  will  include  full  coverage 
of  the  game. 

Whether  the  reader  gets  the 
newspaper  delivered  at  home  or 
at  the  newsstand,  if  the  copy 
carries  the  label,  “Final  City 
Edition,  Complete  Baseball”  in 
the  right  “ear,”  it  will  carry 
the  box  score  and  details  of 
every  major  league  game  of  the 
preceding  day  and  night. 

To  provide  coverage  of  West 
Coast  night  baseball,  the  In¬ 
quirer  pushes  back  the  press 
start  on  its  final  edition  ap¬ 
proximately  one  hour  but  still 
meets  essentially  its  nonnal  de¬ 
livery  time. 

The  actual  operation  begins 
in  the  sports  department  which 
has  two  circuits  from  the  West 
Coast. 

One  is  an  exclusive  Morse 
wire,  on  which  baseball  writer 
Allen  Lewis  files  his  copy.  The 
other  is  an  AP  wire  over  which 
is  received  play-by-play  descrip¬ 
tion. 
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WASHINGTON  FOCUS 


By  Janies  J.  Butler 


his  passport  and  got  into  trouUe 
j  with  the  State  Department  for 

^ ^  going  to  China. 

Before  Mr.  Harriman  set  out 
from  New  York  on  his  trip  to 
attention  to  the  bridges  that  Russia  he  filed  an  applicatioa 


stand  or ,  as  you  say  here,  to  our  membership  in  the  Overseas 


NO  PRESS  LIMITATION  loneliness  which  soon  engulfs 
A  J  •  1  TT  T>-  1  the  faker  found  in  the  frater- 

,  ,  nity.  Furthermore,  the  discern- 

croi*  Nxrhra  hoc  /»r%TN'\r»*i<Throrl  rhA  . 


blessings. 


Press  Club,  thus  adding  to  his 
credentials  as  a  newsman. 


UNBROKEN  CHINA  CHAIN 


over,  who  has  copyrighted  the  j.  _  rve^rier  i^aisy  ^iviauu  wxu«= 

s^hes  he  makes  about  the  indifference  to  fact  and  ^he  JTos/impton  Evening 

QnnmsiT*tTiA  onn  ofriAT*  Ha-  ®  ‘•T’Via  AXJViifA 


Reporter  Daisy  Cleland  wrote 


NIXON  BORROWS  KLEIN 
Vice  President  Nixon  is  bor- 


atomic  submarine  and  other  de- 


OUUillAX  illCT  CillU  UWiCI  Utr*  _ _ 4.:-.^ 

velopments,  will  hereafter  ma^  “If,  as  may  happen,  the 
them:  ‘No  peimission  needed  Foundation  becomes  involved  in 


Star:  “The  fabulous  White  rowing  Herbert  G.  Klein  again 
House  china  collection  is  com-  from  the  Copley-owned  Soa 


for  press  use.” 

Acting  on  a  letter  from  V.  M 


Foundation  becomes  involved  in  Pl^te  with  the  result  that  today  Diego  (Calif.)  mion,  of  which 
a  controversial  issue,  it  should  ^rs.  Eisenhower  takes  her  ow  he  is  editor,  to  be  spwial  press 


release  all  facts  about  it  as 


Newton  Jr.  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi’s  ^^j^^ly  and  completely  as  possi 
ircoQoni  of  infomi&tion  cornmit-  ui^  'Di^'ki«yk  4-\%4 


ixeeuoiu  oi  iiuoiinauun  commit-  acceptance  of  the 

the  admiral  agreed  to  With-  Foundation  will  be  better  if  we  ^^s  the  fact  that  Mamie 
draw  the  word  “contemporane-  quickly  admit  an  honest  mis-  achieved  the  status  only  because 
ous"  from  the  previous  speech  ^ake,  explain  our  position  and  Cleland  noticed  last  sum- 

notation:  “No  permission  needed  ^vhut  we  are  doing  to  correct  that  the  collection  con- 

for  contemporaneous  press  use.”  r  „  tained  no  pieces  which  had 


unique  and  special  spot  in  the  assistant  on  his  trip  to  Russia, 
history  of  the  Executive  Man-  Mr.  Klein  has  been  press  aide  to 
sion.”  What  she  didn’t  write  Mr.  Nixon  in  several  campaigns 


Fair  Exchange 


for  contemporaneous  press  use.” 

Mr.  Newton  had  pointed  out 
that  the  word  “contemporane¬ 
ous”  could  bar  use  of  any  part 
of  the  speech  material  a  month 
or  so  after  delivered. 


For  a  primer  course  in  foreign 


PRESS  RELATIONS 


it”  tained  no  pieces  which  had  J  ]\r 

it,  ^  ^  jyraced  the  dinner  tables  of  five  Oft/f/ffffcf 

‘mwAii’  ^taxharti  Administrations  going  back  as  ... 

SMALL  S 1  A.N UAKU  Andrew  John-  For  a  primer  course  in  foreign 

A  newspaper  ceases  to  be  son,  and  decided  that  the  gaps  exchange  take  a  fast  swing 
“small  business”  when  it  em-  should  be  filled.  She  spent  around  Europe  on  an  expense 
ployes  250  or  more  persons,  months  writing  and  telephoning  account,  says  Sam  Dawson,  As- 
That  is  the  standard  set  by  the  to  descendants  of  the  several  sociated  Press  business  news 


That  is  the  standard  set  by  the 


Small  Business  Administration  Presidents  not  represented  in  columnist. 


A  set  of  rules  of  performance  ^  definitions  to  be  the  collection.  She  succeeded  in  Mr.  Dawson  has  just  returned 

with  respect  to  press  relations  determining  eligibility  every  instance.  Last  week,  for  from  a  tom- of  European  finan- 


which  might  well  be  made  uni-  business  with  the  first  time  since  Mrs.  Ben-  cial  and  industrial  centers.  He 

form  throughout  Federal  Gov-  manpower  limits  are  jamin  Harrison  began  the  col-  ffot  advances  fi-om  the  New  York 

ernment  services  has  been  circu-  not  uniform:  generally,  for  pur-  lection,  an  unbroken  chain  ex-  Bureau  in  American  dollars, 
lated  among  senior  staff  mem-  claiming  a  right  to  isted,  running  back  to  George  from  Rome  in  lire,  from  Geneva 


bers  of  the  National  Science  government  contracts 

Foundation  by  PIO  Clyde  C. 


jj^jj  iney  nave  owu  or  lewer  ei 

Infoi-mation  officers  of  Wash-  Ployees  For  purposes  of  a  go 
ington  agencies  often  codify  o™ment  loan,  a  rnariufacturii 
policies  for  guidance  of  their  *®  ®oiall  if  it  has  2o0 

bureaus  but  almost  without  ex-  |^o"'or  persons  and  large  if 
ception  they  emphasize  the  “do  has  more  than  1,000  persons, 
not”  aspects.  Mr.  Hall  ap-  ♦  ♦  * 

proaches  the  subject  from  the  IN  A  SEA  OF  WORDS 
opposite  direction.  For  example: 

We  must  remember  that  we  teletypewriter  communic 

are  an  agency  of  the  United  tions  system  has  been  placed 
States  Government.  We  are  _ , _  r, _ 


they  have  500  or  fewer  em-  „..,-rivr  it  ruiMi  i 
ployees.  For  purposes  of  a  gov-  W  AITING  .\T  (.HINA  l^.VLL 

emment  loan,  a  manufacturing  Two  distinguished  reporters 
firm  is  small  if  it  has  250  or  joined  the  waiting  line  outside 


Washington,  m  Swiss  francs,  from  Paris  in 

French  francs,  from  Bnissels  in 

K  iiTivr  iT  I'HiMi  Will  Belgian  francs,  from  Frankfurt 
W.AITING  .\T  (.HI.  .4  l^.VLL  German  marks,  and  from 

Two  distinguished  reporters  London  in  pounds  sterling. 


“An  expense  account  is  frus- 
fewer  persons  and  large  if  it  Red  China  this  week.  trating  enough  when  you  are 

has  more  than  1,000  persons.  W.  Averell  Harriman,  an  ex-  ninning  from  inteiwiew  to  hotel 
*  *  Ambassador  to  Moscow  and  a  to  airport,”  says  Dawson,  “but 

IN  A  SEA  OF  WORDS  former  Governor  of  New  York,  try  to  keep  track  of  what  you 

^  "  asked  for  a  vi.sa  to  Peiping  as  got  in  each  currency,  what  you 

The  nation’s  new'est  and  fast-  substitute  for  Harrison  For-  retumed  to  each  bureau,  what 
est  teletypewriter  communica-  ^lan.  North  American  News-  you  carried  on  to  the  next  bor- 
tions  system  has  been  placed  in  paper  Alliance  correspondent,  der  to  turn  into  pin  money  for 


IN  A  SEA  OF  WORDS 


lust  rememoer  that  we  teletypewriter  communica- 

agency  of  the  United 

I -r»NT£ii’r»rMr»r\r  \A/ a  nvo  .  _  .  _  *  ^ 


der  to  turn  into  pin  money  for 


OLctLCS  VIUVClllIllClll,.  Y»  e  UlC  V,,,  +v,„  XToTr^r  - -  -  - ^  . . . . . ^ . .  tl 

therefore  working  for  the  pub-  "avy  uepait-  Mj..  Foi-man’s  name  is  among  taxi  and  hotel  tipping  purposes. 

’  ’  '  ment.  Nine  million  words  flow-  3Q  posted  for  State  Depart-  One  five-night  hotel  bill  was 


services  hTve^iTi^ht^to^kno^  ItllSLTn  48  '  approval,  but  the  35,.545  francsr  Another  was  142 

what  we  are  doing  how  we  .  *®®'  '^7'  Communist  Chine.se  haven’t  as-  francs.  The  first  was  the  French 

wndL  we  die  uuiiig,  now  we  QOO-mile  network  interconnects  +v,d  c«.nnH  the 

carry  out  our  responsibilities.  noa  sentea.  variety  of  franc,  the  secona  me 

“Although  we  are  concerned  236  teletypewriters  stationed  in  Vincent  Sheean,  correspondent  Swiss.  What’s  more  the  Swss 

about  opinions  held  by  the  press  author,  disclosed  he  had  ob-  charged  about  $33,  when  con- 

XL-  _  _ _  _ _  of  100  words  a  minute.  Ultimate  _ _ _  :„x„  a - :„or,  4n11ars. 


about  the  Foundation,  we  recog-  tained  a  visa  to  represent  West-  verted  into  American  dollars, 

nize  the  nress  nreroirative  to  ex-  ^^P^^'Bties  are  30  million  words  jnghouse  Broadcasting  Com-  while  the  French  figured  their 


nize  the  press  prerogative  to  ex¬ 
press  its  opinion  of  us  —  favor¬ 
able  or  unfavorable.  We  need 
not  be  greatly  concerned,  how¬ 
ever,  about  an  occasional  un- 


inghouse  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  radio  network  at  Pieping. 


ixiom  was  worth  around  $70  on 


PRESS  ABRIDGED 


He  expects  to  be  there  by  July,  a  dollar  basis. 


If  so,  he  would  be  the  first  U.  S.  Taxis  always  seem  to  cost  too 


King  Baudouin,  the  28-year  reporter  to  establish  a  news  much,”  Mr.  Dawson  said,” 


favorable  report.  We  should  be  old  monarch  of  Belgium,  con-  bureau  in  China  since  the  Reds  a  seven  shilling  ride  seems  le^ 


more  concemed  if  our  policies  ducted  a  seminar  in  journalism  won  the  civil  war  in  1949 


painful  than  a  625  lire  one. 


and  programs  were  not  criti-  at  the  National  Press  Club.  Mr.  Sheean’s  chances  of  being  will  take  you  farther  than  a  $1 


cized  from  time  to  time.  We  are  American  journalists,  he  ven-  accepted  by  the  Chinese  were  ride  in  New  York,  but  leave  you 


not  infallible. 


tured,  have  responsibilities  to  considered  good  in  view  of  his  in  a  state  of  slight  wonderment 


“We  may  fairly  distinguish  the  rest  of  the  world  in  these  past  personal  contacts  with  some  as  to  what  the  ride  really  cost 


between  opinion  and  fact,  how-  days  of  uneasy  peace  and  cold  of  the  regime’s  leaders.  John  unless  you  cany  an  abacus, 
ever.  Responsible  newsmen  are  war.  Example:  “The  historic  Strohm,  NEA  Service,  got  into  • 

as  concerned  about  accuracy  as  talks  that  fail  make  easy  head-  China  last  year  on  the  strength  wx  •  11  .  p^’ 

scientists.  Irresponsible  news-  lines,  but  100  bridges  that  stand  of  his  reputation  as  a  writer  on  8<^OIl  irOes 
men  need  not  concern  us  over  make  less  noise  than  one  that  Russian  and  Chinese  Agricul-  Robert  Driscoll  has  left  ® 
the  long  pull  because  they  are  falls.”  That  threw  the  assembly  tural  affairs.  staff  of  the  American  Weeilf 

better  known  to  their  associates  of  newsmen  and  impelled  the  Earlier,  William  Worthy  Jr.  to  become  associate  editor  » 

than  they  are  to  us,  and  I  need  king  to  explain:  “I  can’t  help  of  the  Baltimore  Afro-American  Family  Weekly,  specializing  » 

not  point  out  to  scientists  the  wondering  if  we  pay  enough  newspapers,  defied  the  ban  on  television  and  sports  features- 
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Drisi^oll  Goes  to 

Robert  Driscoll  has  left  ^ 
staff  of  the  American 
to  become  associate  editor  » 
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FREE.L4I\€E  ASSIGNMENTS 

USIA’s  ‘Influence’ 


Geneva  Press 

{Continued  from  page  15) 
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Aired  in  Congress 


Washington 
Whether  the  use  of  more  than 
300  free-lance  writers  by  the 
U.  S.  Information  Agency  in¬ 
fluences  the  editorial  stand  of 
newspapers  which  regularly  em¬ 
ploy  them  as  being  briefly  de¬ 
bated  by  members  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

Rep.  Frank  T.  Bow  raised  the 
question  when  Marvin  Sorkin  of 
the  Agency  was  explaining  the 
practice,  by  asking  whether  the 
reporters  have  been  found  dou¬ 
bling  as  editorial  writers  and 
advocating  larger  USIA  appro¬ 
priations.  Mr.  Sorkin  answered 
that  no  survey  has  been  made 
but  said  he  would  doubt  the 
editorial  policy  of  a  newspaper 
could  be  influenced  by  this  type 
of  employment. 

“It  might  be  a  coincidence,” 
the  Congressman  pursued,  “but 
I  know  of  one  in  my  district 
where  the  editorial  policy  came 
out  rather  critically  of  one  of 
the  members  of  Congress  for  not 
having  beefed  up  appropriations 
for  USIA.” 

Saxton  Bradford  of  the  USIA 
office  interjected:  “Mr.  Bow,  I 
would  hate  to  think  a  newspa¬ 
per’s  editorial  policy  would  be 
for  sale  so  cheap.” 

Suggestion  Challenged 

The  Congressman  agreed,  but 
said  “sometimes  those  things 
happen.”  This  brought  into  the 
discussion  Rep.  Don  Magnuson 
of  Wa.shington  State,  a  former 
reporter. 

“I  cannot  let  pass  unchal¬ 
lenged  the  suggestion  made  here 
that  any  newspaper  would  al¬ 
low  its  editorial  policy  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  fact  that  one  or 
more  of  its  reporters  might  be 
picking  up  $30  occasionally  from 
I  the  USIA,”  Mr.  Magnuson  de- 
I  dared. 

The  printed  minutes  of  the 
dosed-door  sessions  on  the  in¬ 
formation  agency  bill  were  re¬ 
leased  this  week.  Set  out  is  a 
27-page  list  of  free-lance  writers 
whose  services  were  used  in  the 
past  fiscal  year,  showing  news¬ 
paper  connections,  stories  cov¬ 
ered  and  fees  paid  —  a  range 
from  $5  to  $300,  based  on  word- 
age. 

The  press  and  publications 
service  of  the  information 
?8ency  asked  for  $9,201,800,  an 
increase  of  $83,200.  Of  this 
“nount  $2,359,398  is  allocated 
w  editorial  services.  The  figures 
“elude  subscriptions  to  the 
York  Times  and  the  New 

Editor  &  publisher 


York  Herald  Tribune  for  com¬ 
plimentary  distribution  among 
foreign  officials,  libraries  and 
media. 

For  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1959,  USIA  proposes  to 
pay  $103,644  to  the  New  York 
Times,  and  $36,836  to  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  for  overseas  copies. 
This  marks  virtually  no  change 
from  the  current  year  spending. 

A«suils  Propaganda 

The  committee  received  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  Eugene  W.  Castle 
that  the  press  and  publications 
service  be  eliminated  as  a  non- 
essential  and  ineffective  opera¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Castle,  former  news¬ 
man  and  film  producer,  said 
press  associations  are  now  dis¬ 
tributing  the  legitimate,  non¬ 
propaganda  story  of  America 
to  more  areas  than  ever  before. 

Associated  Press,  he  related, 
provides  news  to  approximately 
3,750  foreign  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  in  80  countries, 
while  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  serves  1,184  newspapers 
and  299  radio  stations  in  81 
countries. 

“The  USIA’s  daily  wireless 
report,  which  should  be  stopped, 
is  not  used  by  any  self-respect¬ 
ing  editor  anywhere  in  the 
world,”  he  asserted.  “It  is  propa¬ 
ganda,  and  lands  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  wastebasket  where  it  be¬ 
longs.” 

• 

Ride  in  Rose  Parade 
All  Added  Derby  Prize 

Detroit 

A  trip  to  California  and  a 
starring  role  in  the  1960  Tour¬ 
nament  of  Roses  parade  have 
been  added  to  the  prizes  await¬ 
ing  the  boy  who  wins  the  22nd 
All-American  Soap  Box  Derby 
at  Akron  on  Aug.  16. 

The  New  Year’s  Day  appear¬ 
ance  at  Pasadena  to  ride  on  a 
special  Soap  Box  Derby  float  is 
in  addition  to  a  $5,000  college 
scholarship  and  other  awards 
that  will  go  to  the  new  cham¬ 
pion. 

• 

New  Building  Opened 

Pacific  Beu^ch,  Calif. 

A  special  edition  of  the  North 
Shore  Sentinel  marked  opening 
of  the  new  plant  of  the  weekly 
owned  by  Clinton  D.  McKinnon, 
former  Loa  Angeles  Daily  News 
publisher,  and  Denton  L.  Smer- 
don. 
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tion  of  the  problem  of  how  to 
seat  the  two  German  delegations. 
Separate  tables  was  exactly  the 
way  it  worked  out. 

The  most  audacious  feat  so 
far  recorded  was  carried  out  by 
an  American  UPI  correspondent, 
whose  identity  cannot  be  re¬ 
vealed,  who  got  past  the  guards 
and  through  the  front  gate  of 
Gromyko’s  heavily-guarded 
headquarters.  It  was  done  on  a 
borrowed  Moscow  press  card. 

Jon  Randal,  UPI  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  here,  had  the  most 
attractive  assignment  when  he 
was  ordered  to  go  out  and  hit 
every  night  club  and  strip  joint 
in  town  to  find  out  how  diplomats 
spend  their  free  time. 

On  the  Lighter  Side 

Also  on  the  lighter  side,  the 
Associated  Press  corps  reported 
these  incidents: 

Mike  Goldsmith  charged  into  a 
bakery  to  use  a  phone.  The  pro¬ 
prietress  collected  cash  for  the 
call  and  complained  because 
Goldsmith  wouldn’t  buy  any 
bread.  ...  A  group  of  Swiss 
co-eds  besieged  Tom  Ochiltree 
for  autographs  when  he  came  out 
of  U.  S.  headquarters  just  ahead 
of  the  West’s  foreign  ministers. 
He  obliged  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  has  had  fame  thrust  upon 
him.  .  .  .  John  Hightower  was 
dictating  a  story  when  a  Swiss 
employe  of  the  U.  S.  delegation 
shout^  into  his  ear,  “Look  out 
the  window.  Quick!”  Hightower 
smelled  a  bulletin  and  looked. 
He  saw  Louis  (Satchmo)  Arm¬ 
strong  coming  out  of  a  hotel. 

UPI’s  bureau  chief  for 
Switzerland,  Andreas  Gregori- 
ades,  was  covering  a  critical 
meeting  of  the  Big  Four  minis¬ 
ters  in  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  Selwyn  Lloyd’s  residence 
the  other  day.  He  discovered  a 
basement  apartment  in  the  same 
building,  where  a  pleasant  house¬ 
wife  said  she  would  be  more 
than  pleased  to  let  “Greg”  use 
her  telephone.  The  next  closest 
phone  was  two  blocks  away. 

But  when  the  break  came,  and 
“Greg”  rushed  to  the  phone,  he 
noticed  a  small,  flashing  green 
light.  That  could  mean  only  one 
thing  in  Switzerland — that  the 
phone  was  on  a  party  line,  and 
someone  else  had  the  line. 

Two  hundred  twenty-five 
pound  “Greg”  ran  for  more  than 
two  blocks  to  the  nearest  phone, 
in  a  green  grocers.  He  now 
claims  to  hold  the  world’s  record 
for  the  800  meter  dash — and  he 
did  it  fully  clothed  too. 

When  it  comes  to  singling  out 
the  most  interesting  people  you 


meet  at  a  conference  like  this, 
UPI’s  Colette  Blackmore,  Mos¬ 
cow  corresixjndent  who  keeps 
her  colleagues  in  the  know  in 
Russian,  aims  her  tyi)€writer  at 
a  grandmother. 

Madame  Genevieve  Tabouis 
has  been  writing  about  the 
peace-makers  ever  since  her  first 
Geneva  conference  in  1924.  She 
rises  at  5  a.m.  and  retires  after 
midnight  and  thus  qualifies  as 
the  busiest  among  the  1200  cor¬ 
respondents  here. 

“She  manages  to  look  serene 
and  well  groomed  all  the  way 
down  to  her  multiple  rings,  gold 
bracelets,  pearls  and  small  styl¬ 
ish  hats,”  Miss  Blackmoore 
wrote. 

Madame  Tabouis,  wife  of  a 
wealthy  industrialist  for  44 
years,  gave  up  archeology  to  be 
a  journalist.  She  was  once 
credited  with  the  power  of  top¬ 
pling  French  cabinets  with  her 
whip-lash  words. 

• 

Family  Damaftes 
Asked  for  Editorial 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Wade  Church,  Arizona  attor¬ 
ney  general,  has  instituted  suit 
against  Phoenix  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  and  Eugene  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher,  for  $1,075,000  dam¬ 
ages. 

He  based  the  suit  on  a  Page  1 
editorial  entitled  “Communism 
and  Mr.  Church”  appearing  in 
the  May  11  edition  of  the 
Arizona  Republic.  Mr.  Church 
asks  $1  million  for  himself,  $75,- 
000  for  his  sons,  Philip,  Allen, 
and  Thomas.  The  action  asks 
$10,000  actual  damages  and  $15,- 
000  punitive  damages  for  each 
boy. 


Rambler  Fleet 

Columbus,  Ga. 

A  fleet  of  25  Metropolitan 
“1500”  cars  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Columbus  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer  for  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 
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Press  Image 

(Cotitinued  from  page  50) 

prepared  by  Current  Affairs 
Films — “NNPA  Presents  Your 
Newspaper  Team” — which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  newspapers  with 
their  personnel  recniiting  prob¬ 
lems.  Copies  are  available  to 
newspapers  at  $15  each,  he  said. 
A  15-minute  version  without 
sound  is  available  for  $10,  he 
said. 

At  a  session  on  circulation 
pi'omotion,  J.  M.  Stenbuck,  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  director  of 
Hearst  Newspapers,  indicted 
circulation  promotion  as  being 
“completely  lacking  in  imagina¬ 
tion,  dressed  in  the  same  old 
tired  cliches,  and  shouting  at  the 
top  of  its  lungs  like  a  fishwife 
with  nothing  of  real  importance 
to  say.” 

“Often,”  he  charged,  “It  has 
no  coordinated  plan,  sometimes 
not  even  a  welWefined  target.” 

Mr.  Stenbuck  gave  most  of 
the  blame  to  publishers  and  said 
that  “too  many  unwittingly  and 
short-sightedly  choose  to  risk 
the  long-range  future  of  their 
properties  rather  than  make  a 
reasonable  investment  in  pi'o- 
motion  if  that  investment 
threatens  their  immediate  profit 
statement.”  He  criticized  pub¬ 
lishers  who  spend  thousands  on 
improving  the  product  but 
budget  little  for  promotion. 

N.  W.  Goldstein,  circulation 
director  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said  more  people  are  reading 
more  than  ever  before  but  that 
newspaper  circulation  has  not 
been  up  as  much  as  it  should  be 
to  keep  up  wdth  the  growth  in 
population.  He  noted  that  the 
most  important  circulation  suc¬ 
cesses  are  being  made  by  serious 
media. 

Mr.  Goldstein  criticized  news¬ 
paper  contests  and  said  they  de¬ 
velop  a  spurious  cii’culation  that 
“you  have  to  keep  buying  back.” 

• 

Boston  Globe  Adds 
Parade  on  July  5 

Boston 

The  Boston  Globe  will  add 
Parade  Magazine,  beginning 
Sunday,  July  5,  its  circulation 
of  nearly  400,000  pushing  Pa¬ 
rade  over  9,600,000  in  63  cities. 
The  announcement  was  made  by 
William  Davis  Taylor,  publisher 
of  the  Globe.  Arthur  H.  Motley, 
publisher  of  Parade,  noted  that 
in  the  past  year  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  five  of  the  top  50 
markets  had  begun  distributing 
syndicated  magazines.  In  four 
of  these  markets,  Miami,  Buffalo, 
Dayton  and  San  Jose,  Parade 
was  chosen. 

The  Globe  gives  Parade  an¬ 
other  top  market,  he  said. 
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Presbyterian 
Ad  Campaign 
Is  Approved 

Indianapolis  ' 

The  General  Council  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church 
this  week  approved  two  “pilot” 
projects  of  “newspaper  evangel¬ 
ism.” 

One  of  the  projects,  which  in¬ 
volved  the  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  an  appeal  for  new' 
members,  has  been  completed. 

Churches  have  utilized  news¬ 
paper  ads  for  local  announce-  ; 
ments  for  many  years,  but 
country-w'ide,  long-term  institu¬ 
tional  advertising  has  not  been  , 
attempted  before  by  any  of  the 
larger  church  bodies. 

The  council  based  its  decision 
on  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.  project, 
in  w'hich  one  ad  a  week  was 
placed  in  each  of  the  newspapers. 
The  ads  were  prepared  by  Wolff 
Associates,  ad  agency,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Presbytery 
of  Rochester.  • 

The  project  experimented  with 
the  content,  ai't  work,  sequence,  ; 
and  position  of  the  ads  in  the 
different  papers,  though  none 
were  placed  on  religious  news  1 
pages.  Respondents  could  request  ! 
brochures  and  calls  from  clergy-  | 
men.  Some  of  those  w'ho  re-  I 
sponded  to  the  ads  have  been 
intei-viewed  on  their  reactions,  j 
and  the  results  and  draw'ing  , 
power  of  the  ads  have  been  care¬ 
fully  tabulated. 

It  was  found,  for  example, 
that  ads  w'ith  a  spiritual  empha¬ 
sis  generally  had  better  drawing 
power  than  self-help  ads,  and 
those  which  raised  difficult  re-  ! 
ligious  questions  were  apt  to  i 
outdraw  those  that  simply  of-  j 
fered  a  helping  hand. 

The  second  pilot  program  will 
be  conducted  in  the  fall  in  a  | 
Midwestern  city  where  a  pres-  I 
bytery  has  indicated  interest.  I 

Herald  Tribune 

{Continued  from  page  12) 

crat,  and  Senator  William 
Danger,  North  Dakota  Repub¬ 
lican.  Senator  Fulbright  broke 
off  the  quizzing  of  Mr.  Reid 
after  four  hours  without  indi¬ 
cating  when  a  committee  vote 
would  be  taken. 

The  grilling  touched  upon  Mr. 
Reid’s  experience,  described  as 
“an  error  of  judgment,”  in  1945 
when  he  paid  a  fine  of  $80  for 
snapping  pictures  in  occupied 
Tokyo,  going  there  ahead  of  his 
division.  He  was  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  later  was  promoted 


with  commendation  for  his  serv¬ 
ices. 

Also  brought  up  was  his  busi¬ 
ness  dealings  with  General  Ti-u- 
jillo,  dictator  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  and  with  General  Ba¬ 
tista,  the  deposed  dictator  of 
Cuba.  Both  affairs  dealt  with 
the  publication  of  special  sec¬ 


tions  for  those  countries  in  a 
public  relations  series  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  was  running. 

Mr.  Reid  declined  to  discuss 
why  certain  persons  had  r^ 
signed  from  the  newspaper  and 
denied  he  had  ever  set  up  an 
“infoi-mal  loyalty  check”  on  the 
editorial  staff. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
_ ISeicspaper  Brokers 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper  —  it’s  the  person¬ 
ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
18  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  192 _ Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 

EXPERIENCE  COUNTS.  We  negotiate 
newspaper  property  sales  in  California, 
fair  to  both  buyer  and  seller.  Try  us. 
GABBERT  &  HANCOCK,  3709-B  Ar¬ 
lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California. 
SEVERAL  CTOICB  Southei-n  newspa-  j 
pers  available  now.  Full  details  to  qual¬ 
ified  buyers.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  , 
601  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  : 

Ga. _ I 

ifie  THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  A.  W.  Stypcs  &  Co.,  Inc.,  625  I 
;  Market  St.,  San  PVancisco  S,  Cal.  | 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y.  ; 
i  Elstablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought  | 

i _ and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties  ! 
m  flourishing  mid-west.  Herman  Koch,  I 
I  2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  • 
j  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  | 
!  cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 

I  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  I 

I  WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 

'  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2234  East  Romneya 
Drive,  Anaheim,  Calif.  Day  or  Nite.  , 

i  Phone:  KEystone  3-1361. _  | 

‘  THE  DIAL  AGENCY 

i  'America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker”  j 
I  15  Wavorly,  Detroit,  Mich.  TO.  6-5864 
CONFIDENTlAlT^FORMA’nON  i 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  ' 
W.  H.  Glover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 

_ Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers, 
subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and 
syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other 
purposes.  By  mail  if  desired  upon 
receipt  or  required  data.  Compre- 
j  hensive  reports  submitted.  Quali- 
I  fled  court  witness. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  Publications  For  Sale 

I  COOL  CAUFORNIA  COASTAL  exclu- 
I  sive  newspaper,  $100,000  gross,  grow- 
j  ing  area,  adequate  equipment,  isolated, 

I  $30,000  down.  Information  to  qualified 
I  buyers  only.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News- 
t  paper  Broker,  2234  Romneya  Drive, 

I  Anaheim,  Calif. 

I  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to  own 
'  your  own  weekly  newspaper  grossing 
:  $30,000  with  no  shop  worries.  We'll 


.\NNOUNCEMENTS 
_ Publications  For  Sale 

SEVERAL  EXCELLENT  EXCLUSIVI 
Newspapers,  priced  right.  Also  quali¬ 
fied  buyers.  Inquiries  invited.  Proisiit 
service.  Intermountain  N'ewspaiw 
Agency,  Box  367,  Littleton,  Colorado. 
(Operated  by  former  publishers). 

YOU  CAN  MOVE  TO  ARIZONA 

Exclusive  weekly  city  of  4,500,  groB 
$50,000.  $20,000  down. 

Leading  printing  plant  county  xat, 
money  maker,  owner  ill,  gross  $50,008. 
Low  price,  29Co  down. 

Colorado  printing  plant,  gross  $25,008, 
sells  for  $18,000. 

Phoenix  bi-weekly  special  group  tab 
loid,  no  shop.  Gross  and  selling  price 
$20,000. 

ARIZONA  NEW'SPAPER 
PROPERTIE.S 

625  E.  Main.  Mesa,  Ariz.  Affiliate 
Cummins  Trust  Co. 

_ Publications  Wanted 

FORMEIR  EDITOR,  ex-ad  manafw 
want  small  daily  or  large  weekly,  Chari 
Areas  2,  6  or  7.  Good  shop,  growth 
poasibiliUes  essential.  Box  2022,  Id>- 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER  SEEKS  strong  weekly  or 
growth  possibility.  Offset  or  non-ahop 
acceptable.  Ample  experience,  finsncai. 
Confidential.  Box  2211,  EJditor  4  Pub 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Appraisers  |  Advertising  Rates 

200  VALUATIONS  of  newspapers,  aeetBaBfs 

subsidiaries,  television,  radio  and  CLASSIFIED 

syndicates  to  date  for  tax  and  other  ,,  _  .  .-.-.reeuTiua 

purposes.  By  mail  if  desir^  upon  ^o^ea  MCH  CONSECUTIVI 

receipt  or  required  data.  Compre-  Inaertloa 

hensive  reports  submitt^.  Quail-  t  SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  wrtj 
fied  court  witness.  order)  4  times  (9  50e  per  line  eart 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  inaertion;  3  times  @  55c;  2  ®  SI*: 

146  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  1  ®  6^.  Add  20c  for  Box  Senriel. 

- p..#.I -  JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  luMtl 

Publications  tor  Sale  employment  application  for* 

COOL  CAUFORNIA  COASTAL  exclu- 

sive  newspaper,  $100,000  gross,  grow-  envelope  to  ESP  Classified  Dept, 
ing  area,  adequate  equipment,  isolated,  ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
$30,000  down.  Information  to  qualified  ;  4  times  @  95c  per  tine  each  insertM, 
buyers  only.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News-  ;  J  3  times  ®  $1.()0;  2  times  ®  $11^ 
paper  Broker,  2234  Romneya  Drive,  'll®  $1.10.  3  tine  minimum.  Add  2®* 
Anaheim,  Calif.  |  for  Box  Service. 

EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  to  own  ;  service  charge  for  airmail 

your  own  weekly  newspaper  grossing  '  f  DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  Alb 
$30,000  with  no  shop  worries.  We'll  VERTISING,  Wsdsesday,  4  pA 
do  the  printing.  Ideally  located  in  i  Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatieM 
growing  Ohio  town  of  4,300.  $6,000.  (add  1  line  for  box  information.)  $*■ 
down.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher.  \  holders’  identities  held  in  strict  ^ 
LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  Cen-  "‘‘'I''’ 

tral  Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  !  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  w 
A.  C.  Santo.  724  N.  Mills  St..  Or-  ^  ‘UPV- 


growing  Ohio  town  of  4,300.  $6,000.  i 
down.  Box  1917,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 
LARGE  FLORIDA  WEEKLY  in  Cen-  [ 
tral  Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker”  i 
A.  C.  Santo,  724  N.  Mills  St.,  Or¬ 
lando,  Florida^ _ 

$3,600  DOWN  BUYS  KANSAS  WEEK¬ 
LY.  Gross  $19,500  with  income  tax  net 
$8,000,  total  price  with  good  building 
only  $14,500  for  quick  sale.  Bailey- 
Kr^biel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

IF  you  have  been  considering  the  pur- 
chaM  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  see  us 
first  I  We  offer  an  outstanding  list  of 
profitable  properties  in  every  price  and 
grross  class. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  ft  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers 
6381  Hollywood  Bivd. 
i  Hollywood  28,  California 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Acate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

Lines 

Tim* 

Timet 

Timet 

Timet 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

141 
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128 

123 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

s  in  every  price  and  ^  Publisher 

1  I  ’700  Tim..  Tow.r  N.  T.  3*.  ’• 

'wood  filvd.  !  PliMt  BRycfit  f-30S2 

!8,  California  !  ^  ^ 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Butine^g  Opportunities  Wanted 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


Press  Room 


SCOTT  PRESSES 


PRESENT  New  York  Newspaper  Name  your  own  price  SCOTT  PRESSES  I 

Printer  wants  to  establish  in  Cali-  Must  vacate  building  at  once  i 

fornia.  Want  small  job  newspaper  !  4  or  5  Units  Hoe — 23-9/16  in.  cutoff  - 

printing  plant  with  growth  possibili-  Pour  units  (64-32  pages)  Arch  type,  g  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

ties,  small  rotary  press,  linotypes,  cylinders  roller  bearing,  steel,  bronze  prg„  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder, 

etc.  Do  not  want  to  publish  a  paper.  -  fabroil  gearmg,  spray  fountmns,  dou-  uoHer  Bearing  UniU  with  1  Unit 
Prefer  Los  Angeles  area  but  will  con-  I  ble  folders  shaft  driven,  tabloid  slitters.  Reversible  and  1  Color  Cylinder.  Heavy 
eider  San  Jose  area.  Box  2238,  Editor  offside  subway  delivery  to  conveyor,  ,  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 

&  Publisher. _  substructure  two  roll  posiUons,  ^e^ic  Conveyors.  3  Arm  Reels  and  Auto- 

TOPFLIGHT  daily  and  weekly  news-  *m^iS**  vlTi  Temsions.  Trackage  and  Tum- 


6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 


Box  2201,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features-Syndicates 


Located:  BOSTON  HEaiALD  TRAV- 


Fifth  unit  Hoe  Z  pattern  heavy  con-  i  ELER. 
struction,  like  substructure,  gives  80-  '  Available:  On  or  about  August  1st 
40  pages.  ^11  4  or  5  units.  Will  dem-  Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 

onstrate.  Crane  rail  over  press,  unit  _ _ _ 

transportation  bases  available.  ni— k  i  iiiik4Ai.i  a  a  Tf“r 

W.  B.  Pape— Republican-American,  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


THE  BATTLE  FOR  MEN’S  MINDS  i 

Keep  your  readers  up  to  the  minute  on  Waterbury  20,  Conn.  PLaza  4-0141.  ;  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 

the  big  truth  versus  the  big  lie.  "The  GOING  OFFSBTT?  Harris  LSN  Printing  I  le-PAGE  GOSS  Straightline  Rotary 
Listening  Post”  is  a  weekly  column  22  x  30  8  col.  paper.  Excellent  condi-  press  completely  reconditioned.  23-9/16 
based  on  monitored  short  wave  radio-  tion.  Perfect  register.  Can  be  seen  |  cutoff.  Northwestern  Drive  and  con- 
casts  via  radio  Moscow,  radio  Cairo,  running  in  our  plant  until  August  Ist.  trol,  mat  roller  and  all  necessary 
Peking,  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  etc..  Replacing  with  Webb  25  x  38.  Cleve-  stereotype  equipment.  Locat^  South 
by  veteran  newsman.  $5  for  4  weekly  land  continuous  bed  folder,  recently  Central  Texas.  Immediate  possession, 
columns.  Send  check  to  A.  Settel.  345  rebuilt — like  new.  Both  for  $10,000  $15,000.00. 

East  46th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  FOB  our  plant.  Roane  County  NEWS,  I>  l.  Adkins 

1,  g.  Kingston,  Tenn.  Phone  FRanklin  708  Peoples  Bank  Bldg., 

tFCSS  Tyl0r»  Tgxss 


_ Press  Engineers _ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
65-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  Yerk  38,  N.  Y. 
_ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move— Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — ^Tubulars 
Cylinders. 


HOE  PRESSES 

4 — 6  or  8  Units — Super-Production  Steel 
Cylinder-Roller  Bearing — Ink  Pump — 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE  PRESS 

48  page  capacity:  4  plates  wide,  3 


Columnar  Mounted  Reels  and  Tensions  h-gh.  double  folder  23-9/16*  cut- 

—  C-H  Conveyors  —  Portable  Color  ”'1;  ^  24  pages  by  2  page  gumps. 

Fountains.  j  AC  motor  drive. 

Located:  BOSTON  GLOBE  L'iPlJ^  N^' 

Available:  Immediately  I  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Priced:  For  quick  sale  or  lease 


Stereotype 


,  tVlinders.  I  dckj  QHIIIMAN  A^'iOOIATFS  FCR  SALE:  Duplex  Tubular  vacuum 

N.  J.  Phone  GBneva  8-3744  f  box,  22%  cut  off.  Duplex  tubular  plate 

20  minutes  from  New  York  City  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590  finisher.  Duplex  router.  Two  ton  metal 


I  GOSS  COX-O-TYPE  Serial  CO-168.  I  Pot  wiGi  Kemp  emersion  burner,  '^o 
MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  !  Color  attachments,  16  one-page  chases,  nrietal  hand  pumps,  on^C^ss  one  Du- 
•  o  '  one  double-truck  ohaRCs  jrix  spare  roller  '  Pl®^*  Chipping  olock.  This  ^uipment 

_ Composing  Room _  ,  cores.  Complete  seU  rollers  for  four,  i  >*  condition,  and  will  sell 

TO,  N»T,oN:s.N^wspAPEn  FORMS ;  !  Sf.™TSwS.* 

Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales  ,  r  tP anted  to  Buy 

Company,  Il.t  West  Market  Street,  I  5M2<32.  G.E.  variable  - i - 

Elkin  North  Cnmllnii  ,  speed  control  panel  with  two  switch 

■  Garolina. _  ,  maintained  under  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Mail  Room  Goss  Co.  service  contract.  ,  COMPLETE  PLANTS 


Elkin.  North  Carolina.  ’  i  control  panel  with  two  switch 

— 1  boxes.  Has  been  maintained  under 
Mail  Room  Ck>ss  Co.  service  contract. 

WANTED:  Addressograph  Machine  1  Offered  as  is  at  Gallup,  New  Mexico, 

Class  1700  or  1900.  that  will  use  1  for  $13,000  cash  total  asked.  $2,000 

fmmes  E  2200.  Must  be  in  good  con-  ]  down.  Available  about  July  1. 

iition.  Write  Circulation  Manager,  i 

GAZETTk  TELEGRAPH.  Colorado  !  Jerry  H.  Grosveuor,  Independent, 

Springs,  (kilorado.  i  Gallup.  New  Mexico. 


Newsprint 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 


_ Wanted  to  Buy 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  —  OX  7-4690 

WANTEID :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss  flat 
oed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when  avail¬ 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  323 
N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESEmrat  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


&rint  An^i^'"^ll.^a"nd  Sht^l?  Comet^New  York  City  ;  N.  4th  St.,  Phil,.  6.  Pa. _ 

B^n  Papi;  “co^'*  M5  Its  h_  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

^«ter  Ave..  New  York.  MO  5-8022.  ^  ^  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

newsprint  —  All  Sizes  ,  t^ronna  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 

PULP  &  PAP^  CO.  j  DCM  CLJI  II  kylAM  AFFO^IATF^  TELETTYPEJSETTTER  EQUIPMENT 
76  E.  45  St.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y. MU  6-5875  DClN  oMULMAN  Abbw^lA  I  tj  i  Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

■ - Photography -  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590  I  COMPLETE  PLANTS 

- - ooiograpny _  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS  in  daily  | 

rOR  SALE) — Big  Bertha  Camera,  ex-  production,  16  page  capacity,  one  to  |i.|l  Axiri  Mt\A/C:pAPCD 

tellent  condition:  36*  lens.  24  holders,  one  ratio,  with  related  stereo  equip-  i  IINL/MNL'  INCVVOr/^rcix 

^gazine,  tripod  and  cart  for  han-  I  ment,  all  in  good  condition.  Available  j  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

«ing.  Oimplete  outfit  $650.00.  Con-  I  mid-summer,  where  is  and  as  is.  Di-  x  Mn 

Wd  H.  J.  Laufer.  Louisville  (Ken-  rect  inquiries  to  M.  L.  Brueggeman.  I  <22  West  8th _ Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 

hicky)  Courier-Journal  and  Times.  I  Business  Manager.  Northern  Virginia  1  WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plant 
„  „  i  Sun.  3409  Wilson  Blvd..  Arlington,  Va.  |  also  IndividuaJ  Machine  and  Ekiuipment 

Press  Room  - - ’  l  anywhere  in  U.S.A. 

r:,,.,  - :rr~z -  .  i  printcraft  representatives 

DUPLEX  PRESSES  En<L  Double  Foldey-  277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


hicicy)  Courier-Journal  and  Times. 

Press  Room _ 

DUPLEX  PRESSES 

21  Metropolitan  N  Type  Units 
"  Dmts  with  color  humps 
6  holders  with  balloon  formers 
Kohler 

2  Arm  reels  with  running  belt  ten¬ 
sions 


.  k  TR  .J  1  printcraft' REPRESENTATIVES 

Feed.  Double  Folder,  277  Broadway  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 

22%  *  cut-off.  Color  Hump,  Reverse,  I  sSrTf; — — : - 1 - u - 

too  H.P.  AC.  C-W  drive,  web  break 

detectors.  Alico  Form  Roller  Adapters,  j  PRINTING  ESQIHPMENT. 

Available  January.  1960.  N  W  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  87  Fla.  or 

Ti^VAT  nTYnM  rYi  1508  Temiinal  Tower,  Cleveland  13,  O. 


2ikZlJ-  lormers  Available  January.  1960.  I  S 

,  ^  .  LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  1508  Terminal  Tower.  Oeveland  13,  O. 

running  belt  ten-  1 11 64  Satlcoy  St  Newspaper  j  WANTED :  Wood  Heavy  Duty  Pony 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  Press  |  Autoplate.  23-9/16  cutoff,  .4376  plate. 

^'•1  sell  any  part  of  the  above  Priced  Poplar  5-0610 _ Erectors  state  age.  condition,  price  and  date 

sttiactively  for  immediate  removal  and  nilDI  CY  TIIRIII  AP  PPP^^F^  1  Frank  Mack,  Victoria  Preee 

•torage.  Located  at  St  ^rGIo^  UUHLbX  lUBULAK  h'Ktbbbb  ;  Limited.  Victoria.  BrlUsh  Columbia, 
democrat. 


«ENSHUlSi;^T7^^nriATi:<:  MAT  ROLLER  WANTED  j 

uciN  onULMAN  AbbUUIAIbb  AC  Solenoid  Drive  Available  June  1  WILX.  PAY  CASH  for  dry  mat  roller. 

w  *».  42  St.  N.Y.  17 — OX  7-4590  _  -  _  Write  fully.  Duquesne  Tlmee.  Duqueane.  | 

WGTBLLBNT  FLAT-BEn>  PRESS  ftE-  .  ^  Pe""*- _ ' 

•zi  together  with  rhasea  Drive  —  Stereo  —  Available  Now  waNTE®  TO  BUY:  Kemp  remelt  fur- 

In  New  ,,  -p.-.  »  i  iiace.  three-ton  maximum,  equipped 

B„  iv,., .  ^  sr  «rA,'rsK 

MiSr  DRIVES  of  26,  40.  pcM  CUIIIkJAM  ACCr^AIATCC  Mechanical  Superintendent.  (Corpus 

p’  *6;  75.  100,  160  H.P.  AC.  (ieorge  !  dLN  bHULMAN  AbbwL.Fl A  I  bb  Ohristi  Caller-Times,  Corpus  Christi, 

•  Oxford,  Box  903,  BoUe.  Tdsho.  60  E.  42  St.  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590  Texas. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 


tf^anted  to  Buy _ 


Single  width  Rotary 
Preaaea  and  l>\iple.\ 

Flat  Bed  Presses. 

UPECO  INC. 

Lyndhuret,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  -16  page  Duplex  or  other 
make.  E\ill  equipment  preferred.  Six- 
12  months  delivery.  Helena  World, 
Helena,  Arkansas. 

_ HELP/ WANTED _ 

Administrative 

PERSONNEL  MANAGER  wanted  for 
middle  size  morning-evening  combina¬ 
tion  in  Chart  Area  4.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Must  be  un¬ 
der  35,  aggressive.  This  person  will 
be  heading  up  newly  formed  Personnel 
Department  for  fast  growing  newspa¬ 
per  operation.  Reply  Box  2135,  Eklitor 
and  Publisher.  _ _ _ _ 

PUBLISHERS  ASSISTANT^ventual 
promotion  to  publisher  if  satisfactory. 
Growing  daily  over  5000  circulation, 
large  printing  department,  midweet 
city  with  future.  Must  have  adequate 
experience  and  top  sales  ability  as 
advertising  opportunity  excellent. 
Write  in  full.  List  references.  Box 
2232,  EMitor  £  Publisher. 

Circulation 

A.M.  NEWSPAPER  franchise  located 
suburban  area  Union  County,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Will  net  over  $100  per  week.  Can 
be  doubled  and  tripled.  $6,500.  Write 
Box  2010,  EMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE 

CIRCULATION 

MANAGER 

Thorough  knowledge  of  A.B.C.  records 
and  completely  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  promotion.  Eixpanding  week¬ 
ly  in  t^art  Area  2.  Start  at  $5,600 
with  increase  when  proven.  Tell  all  in 
your  letter  which  will  be  kept  ron- 
fidential,  of  course.  Box  2106,  Eiditor 
and  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— for  new 
bowler’s  weekly  newspaper.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  intelligent  man  with 
experience.  Many  promotional  avenues 
open  for  quick  profitable  circulation. 
10O6r  cooperation  from  all  organiza¬ 
tion  bowling  lanes.  Please  tell  us  about 
yourself,  salary  desired,  etc.  We  pub¬ 
lish  four  other  profitable  weeklies. 
Large,  efficient  plant.  Write  to  Tenpin 
Journal.  1471  Hodiamont  Avenue.  St. 
Louis  12,  Missouri. 

_ Classified  Advertising _ 

OLASSIFIEO  SALESMAN  —  Experi- 
ence  necessary,  car  essential,  salary 
and  commission.  Give  all  details  in 
first  letter.  Strictly  confidential.  Writs 
Classified  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph.  Pittsburgh  30.  Pa. _ 

CALIFORNIA  BECKONS  —  Oasaifiod 
saleeman,  21-40  with  minimum  t-2 
years  experience  to  handle  auto  and 
real  estate  on  evening  daily.  Take 
over  established  accounts,  develop  new 
business.  Rapidly  growing  area  in 
Southern  California  (near  Disneyland) 
needs  capable  man  to  share  in  its 
prosperity.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience,  itius  commission  and  ex¬ 
penses.  You’ll  feel  right  at  homo  with 
all  the  other  EJasterners  here  I  Wire 
or  air  mail  qualifications  to:  R.  B. 
Zamaria,  Classified  Manager,  News 
’Tribune,  Fullerton,  California. 

_ nisplay  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  strong 
on  copy  and  layout.  Send  complete 
resume,  including  salary  expected  to 
Wallace  Miller,  Dothan  (Alabama) 
Elagic. _ 

i  EXPERIENCED  DI.SPLAY  Ad  Sales- 
I  ouin  wanted  for  17.000  Daily.  Chart 
I  Area  11.  Send  resume  snfi  salary  re- 
I  quirements  to  Box  2008,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

IF  YOU’RE  YOUNG,  like  to  sell  and 
good  on  layout,  opportunity  awaits  you 
on  small-eollege-town  Illinois  daily.  Not 
lees  than  $lfK)  to  start.  Confidential. 
Now  open.  Box  2023.  Eiditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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_ HELP  WANTED _ 

_ Duplay  Advertising _ 

WAliTED:  Oi^lay  advertisiiiK  sales¬ 
man.  prefer  someone  with  experience, 
in  a  feet  Krowinif  conununity  in  north¬ 
ern  Illinois.  Write,  Ktvinc  experience 
to  Thomas  E.  West,  Herald,  Morru, 

IlHnoia. _ 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN-MANAG¬ 
ER  for  old  established  Tennessee 
Weekly,  must  be  Kood  on  developing 
new  accounts  and  promoting  special 
weekly  pages.  Give  past  experience, 
salary  expected  and  when  available, 
reply  to  Box  2101,  Editor  &  Pub- 
tiahsr. 

ENERGEnC  ADViaiTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  who  can  also  take  charge  of 
carrier  boys  in  circulation  department. 
1^  semi-weekly  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina.  Good  town,  all  benefits.  Box 

2140,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  DISPLAY  Advertis¬ 
ing  Salesman.  Excellent  opportunity 
for  an  Ad  Salesman  on  weekly  to 
move  up  to  a  last  growing  New  Jersey 
daily.  Layouts,  copy,  etc.  Ebccellent 
company  benefits.  Give  all  informa¬ 
tion,  experience,  salary  requirements. 
Write  to  Box  2138,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FLORIDA  TROPICAL  GARDENING 
AND  HOMEMAKING  MAGAZINE  of¬ 
fers  grand  opportunity  of  enjoyable 
living  and  accomplishment  to  Adver¬ 
tising  Man  or  Woman  who  has  built 
a  successful  career,  but  wants  more 
out  of  life  than  mere  existence  in 
snow  and  sleet.  Mature  person  with 
experience  and  some  private  income 
preferred.  No  investment  necessary. 
Commission  basis  allows  yon  to  deter¬ 
mine  number  of  working  hours,  and 
income.  Box  2107,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

AD  MANAGER  small  midwest  p.m. 
daily.  Must  know  selling,  promotion, 
copy,  layout.  New.  modern  plant  in 
growing  community.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  2206,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE,  SMALL  DAILY  is 
looking  fOT  the  right  man  well 
grounded  in  newspaper  advertising. 
This  man  should  be  experienced  with 
newspapers  which  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  competition.  No  softies  need 
apply.  Good  starting  salary,  plus  ex¬ 
penses.  Write: 

NEWS-HERALD 

E.  Ray  Ferguson,  Display  Manager 
38879  Mentor  Avenue 

_ Willoughby,  Ohio 

DISPLAY  MANAGER.  Top  man  for 
10,000  daily  in  growing  but  competitive 
market.  Chart  Area  2.  Salary  plus 
bonus.  Unlimited  opportunity.  Box 
2219,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  SALESMAN  on  his  way  up, 
for  combination  daily  in  university 
city.  Chart  Area  3.  Ability  to  SELL 
and  create  good  layouts.  Pleasant 
working  conditions,  fringe  benefits,  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  Write  Box 
2200,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  retail  advertising  man 
for  7000  circulation  California  daily. 
Good  salary  plus  liberal  bonus.  &- 
cellent  opportunity  in  growing  area. 
Write  or  call  B.  L.  Spindler,  The  Han¬ 
ford  Sentinel,  Hanford,  California. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
We  want  a  leader,  who  is  promotion 
minded  and  familiar  with  Bureau  sell¬ 
ing  techniques.  Here’s  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  a  growing  evening  and 
Sunday  oi^ration  in  a  beautiful  Mid¬ 
western  city.  Market  population  over 
150,000.  Salary  will  attract  and  keep 
a  good  man.  Replies  will  be  in  con¬ 
fidence.  Box  2207,  Editor  A  Publi^er. 

WANTED:  Middle  aged  advertising 
manager-salesman  for  small  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  ^opportunity  in  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization.  We  are  looking  for  a  top 
staffer  who  wants  to  step  up.  This 
organization  publishes  7  newspapers  in 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  Write,  giving  back¬ 
ground,  family  status,  salary  require¬ 
ments,  etc.  Arnold  V.  Lund.  Dixon 
Evening  Telegraph,  Dixon,  Illinois. 

Editorial 


GENERAL  REI^RTBR  with  at  least 
two  years  experience  for  medium-sized 
dally  _  in  I^edmont  Virginia.  Prefer 
married  man  with  Southern  tnutkground 
who  wants  to  settla  down  In  plranznt 
college  town  with  cultural  advantages 
and  good  future.  Box  2012,  EVlitor  A 
Publiaher. 
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_ HF.IJ*  WANTED _ 

Editorial  i 

REIPORTBR  for  large  ABC  weekly,  i 
Taka  own  ^cturea.  Tall  all,  give  ref- 
«nnces.  The  Leader.  WUdwood,  N,  J. 
WE  NEED  another  experienced  do  any¬ 
thing  reporter  who  can  cover  any  beat, 
write  clean  bright  copy.  Journe^an 
pay.  Write  Mason  Taylor,  Utica  Daily 
Press,  New  York. _ _ _ 

ASSISTANT  WIRE  EDITOR  n^ed 
on  fast  growing  resort  paper,  medium 
circulation  bracket.  Chart  Area  four. 
Prefer  southern  man.  896.00  to  *art 
but  only  fully  qualified  men  need  ap¬ 
ply.  Good  references  required.  Box 
2126,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

COMPETENT  copyreader  for  Chart 
Area  1  daily  of  17,000  circulation. 
Good  opportunity.  List  references  in 
first  letter.  Box  2121,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

ElXPEJRIENCEnj  women’s  nows  staff 
member  for  outstanding  daily  in  ideal 
southern  California  CSty,  Box  2183, 

EMitor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
eondirions.  BiU  McKee  Birch  Personnel. 

59  E.  Madison.  Chicago,  Illinoia. _ 

GOOD  REPOR’IER.  city  editor  at 
least  three  years  experience  for  8600 
circulation  daily  in  growing  proe- 
peroua  city.  Write  experience  to  M.  A. 
Wolcott.  The  Daily  Iberian.  New 

Iberia.  Louisiana. _ 

NEWS  WRITER — full  time  in  agri¬ 
culture  college  at  Cornell,  J-grad.,  tm- 
der  30,  farm  background  preferred. 
Start  85100.  Contact  J.  S.  Knapp,  Rob- 
erta  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. _ 

SPOR’TS  WRITER  for  top 
20.000-25.000  daily  in  east 
Tennessee.  Should  know  make¬ 
up  and  be  able  to  write  for 
sports-minded  area.  Strong  on 
outdoors  as  well  as  spectator 
sports.  Wonderful  opportunity 
for  man  who  has  ambition  and 
ability  to  become  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  Car  and  photography 
would  be  a  help.  No  drifters, 
drinkers  or  loafers.  Good  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Effort  and 
ability  are  appreciated.  Write 
or  wire  EHIis  Binklev,  Kings¬ 
port  ’nmes-News,  Kingsport, 
Tennessee. 

’TOP  COPY  EDITOR  on  metropolitan 
daily,  good  future.  Chart  Area  2. 

Box  2118,  EHitor  A  Ihihiiriier. _ 

WANTE3>rManaging  Editor  for  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Develop  local  news  far 
city  and  trading.  Aggrcenivenees  and 
know-how  can  earn  stock  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy.  Chart  Area  3,  Box 
2146,  Elditor  A  Publisher. _ 


COPYREADER 

For  New  Jersey  daily.  Must  be  fast, 
accurate  with  at  least  5  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  2227,  EMitor  A  Publisher. 


OOPYRElADEaiS  and  Sports  Writers 
with  3  years  experience  on  multi-edi¬ 
tion  metropolitan  daily  to  work  on 
American  newspaper  in  Europe.  Must 
be  fast,  accurate,  dependable.  Only 
persons  who  are  single  or  who  have 
1  dependent  need  apply.  Transporta¬ 
tion  from  and  to  the  U.  S._  provided 
if  2-year  employment  is  satisfactorily 
completed.  Good  salary  and  free  hous¬ 
ing.  Box  2215,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  WIRE  EDITOR 
needed  by  Texas  daily.  If  you  now  on 
rim  or  stymied  by  older  men_  ahead 
and  can  write  rf>arp  heads  which  tell 
story,  this  may  he  .spot  for  you.  ’This 
position  important  to  us  and  only  top 
man  who  can  maintain  fast  pace  han¬ 
dling  two  ’TTS  wires  wnll  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Personal  interview  necessary.  Air 
Mail  particulars  including  salary  and 
experience  to  Box  2242,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  —  for  prize- winning, 
hard-hitting  Long  Island  weekly  that 
will  settle  for  nothing  but  the  best. 
Should  have  intimate  knowledge  of 
community  reporting,  rewrite,  dummy¬ 
ing,  heads,  etc.  Not  a  job  for  a  b^ 
ginner  or  olock-watchcr.  Car  essential. 
Salary  8100  a  week  to  start.  Write 
eomplete  resume.  Replies  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  2222,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


HEU*  WANTED 


Editorial 

EDITORIAL  opening  on  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Fine,  permanent  position  for 
experienced  man.  Write,  giving  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expected.  ’Ticonderoga 
Sentinel,  Ticonderoga,  New  York. 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  Man  with 
newspaper  experience  to  be  assistant 
to  public  relations  director  national 
business  organization ;  office  in  New 
York;  some  travel.  Give  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  All  replies  kept  confidential. 
Box  2223,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Eiditorial  assistant;  young  man;  some 
experience,  preferably  merchandising 
tr^e  magazine ;  monthly ;  imtential 
editor.  Poet  Elxchange  Magazine,  91 
E.  Front  Street. 

REIPORTEIR  —  City  beat,  six-evening 
daily,  12,000  circulation;  city,  18,000. 
Can  use  beginner  interested  in  getting 
beat  work  at  once.  Write  fully :  edu¬ 
cation,  marital  status,  salary  expected. 
June  15  deadline.  Tribune,  Fremont, 
Nebra.ska. 

SPORTS  MAN 

One  of  the  South’s  leading  morning 
new.spapers  is  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced  sports  desk  man.  Assignment 
involves  editing,  page  layout  and 
makeup.  Applicant  must  be  interested 
in  a  team  work  organization  that  aims 
daily  for  a  bright,  attractive  sports 
package  averaging  17  columns  daily, 
45  Sundays.  Send  a  full  resume  of 
your  experience,  age,  and  ambitions  to 
Box  2224,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 

WOMAN’S  EDITOR  for  18,000  circu¬ 
lation  A.M.  daily  in  Carolinas,  ’Two 
years  experience  minimum.  Include  bi¬ 
ography  and  salary  requirements  in 
letter  to  Box  2202,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

EREIE  LANCEIRSt  Soil  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
810  to  8100  for  single  pictures  and  cap¬ 
tions.  EVee  information.  Gebbie  Pres* 
Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 

Mechanical 

"TAPECO" 

lELETYPESETTIER  OPERATOR 
PLACElMERfT  SERVICE  ...  NO  FEE 
Top  pay  for  qualified  operators 

All  areas .  Write  fully, 

P.O.  Box  10780.  St.  Petmborg  83,  Fla. 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

GETT  AHEAD  EAST  AS  YOU  LIKE 


Unusual  opportunity  for  young  man 
to  move  ahead  fast  with  firm  doing 
unique  job  in  industrial  communica¬ 
tions.  Positions  available  in  Midwest 
and  Elast. 

Frank  Associates 

Box  637  j 

Tujunga,  California  I 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Representatives 

WE  SEIEK  a  newspaper  man  with  ill 
around  experience  capable  of  rem. 
seating  major  syndicated  colorgrargn 
supplement  to  the  publishers  of 
lect^  Sunday  newspapers.  Position  n. 
quires  virtually  constant  travd  ii 
middle  west.  Ability  and  willingua 
to  travel  most  of  the  time  essentitl. 
Please  write  in  confidence  an  outliw 
of  your  business  history  and  penoul 
qualifications.  Box  2241,  Editor  &  Fob. 
lisher. 

Syndicate  Salesmen 

WANTED:  Syndicate  feature  saleanu 
to  travel  major  cities  of  country  sellio( 
established  features  for  stable  orgui. 
zation.  State  experience  and  tenu 
wanted.  Box  2218,  Editor  A  PuUiiher. 


INSTRLCTlOtN 

Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  8113  newspaper!  tkit 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  20  leBOi 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Claaifid 
Advertising  1 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  amart  plan  Ik 
new*pai>era  .  .  .  their  aaleepeople  I* 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  06 
THEUR  OWN  TIME.  The  Baleapncit 
go  for  it.  becauae  it  helpe  bhon  dt  i 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  non 
to  their  newsi>aper8. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolUii 
your  Classified  people  in  this  oonni 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  . . . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  ■ 
"putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  ns  thdr 
names  ...  or  if  you’d  rather,  WD 
send  descriptive  bn^ure  and  regslu 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  jot  K 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  yon  dnl 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  best  inrat 
ments  of  the  year — let  tis  know,  sad 
we’ll  send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florii 
I  oranges  I 

j  Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  thU  I* 
j  portant  news  paper  executive’s  aid  !*• 
I  day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  ENOORPORATED 

Claarified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  IMI 

2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Floridi 
PLaza  4-5591 


_ Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 
Lintoype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  Copy  for  showinc 
LOCATION  without  IDEaSTIFICATION 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  23, 


.SITUATIO^S  WANTED  j 

SlTLATlONij  WANTED  ! 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Administrative  \ 

Display  Advertising 

Editorial 

Editorial 

r.YPRRll^NCED  Advertirinn  Director- 
Manager  available  for  relocation.  Chart  j 
Areas  7  or  8  preferred.  A  lifetime  with  i 
neweiMipeTH.  1«  years  with  present  pa-  i 
per  (SO, 000  daily  and  Sunday).  Strong  ; 
m  local  and  national  advertising  | 
..1^  and  promotion.  Capable  of  man¬ 
aging  small  daily.  E.  L*.  Croft,  2323  { 
S.  Main  Ave.,  Sioux  Falls,  South  Da¬ 
kota.  _ 

AOOOUNTANT  and  CREDIT  EX- 
HXJUTIVE,  age  35,  ambitious,  cre¬ 
ative,  seeks  position  of  reepomability 
wi^  progressive  daily.  10  years  Chief 
Accountant  on  65,000  daily,  2  years 
banking,  2  years  industrial  auditor, 
(iart  Areas  6,  7.  Box  2214,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ACXXIUNTANT  Office  Manager  with 
credit  and  collection  experience.  Latest 
machine  billing  methods.  Write  Box 
2203,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Arti»tM-Cartooni»tg _ 

EXPERIENCED  Editorial  Cjutoonist 
seeks  poeition  on  daily.  A-1  ideiu  ef¬ 
fectively  expressed.  For  samples,  etc. 
Box  1921,  Ekiitar  &  Publisher. 

_ Circulation _ 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  and  as¬ 
sistant  would  like  to  relocate.  Know 
A.B.C.  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Top 
producers  and  Home  Delivery  Special- 
Ut.  Would  like  16,000  to  26,000  class. 
Box  2137,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

cirY  CTRCRJLATION  MANAGER. 
State  CirculeUion  Manager  preeently 
employed  as  State  Manager.  Success¬ 
ful  experience  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion.  &ymied  with  present  company,  so 
am  looking  for  newspaper  that  needs 
a  go-getter  as  head  or  assistant  in 
cir^ation.  Good  references  from  re- 
tpteted  circulation  men.  A  family  man, 
39,  with  college  and  business  school 
education.  Box  2103,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

aRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  ABC  daily,  experienced  in 
all  phases,  effectively  versed  in  circu¬ 
lation  procedures;  skilled  in  design¬ 
ing  and  execution  of  carrier-salesmen 
and  public  promotions,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  with  progressive  organization. 
Box  2221,  Editor  and  Publirtier. 


EXPERIENCEJD  Circulation  Manager, 
10,000  to  125.000  class  with  excellent 
background  in  circulation  promotion. 
Sales  and  ABC  accounting  procedures 
on  Newspapers.  Business  Publications 
and  Magazines.  Exceptionally  strong 
on  Home  Delivery — Plan  and  execute 
own  promotions.  Desire  Circulation 
Manager  on  a  growing  newspaper  or 
Business  paper.  Prefer  Midwest,  will 
TO  anywhere.  Available  immediately. 
Age  34,  College  Graduate,  Major  in 
Accounting.  Family  man.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  2204,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


young  circulator  ready  and 
mger.  18  years  circulation  experience 
m  every  and  all  i)hases.  Particularly  in 
tural,  suburban  and  country  devel- 
opment.  Rapid  but  solid  growth.  A 
ft®ort  of  10%  increase  each  year  for 
the  last  four  years.  I  will  do  the  job 
^liXr^  <h>ne.  Box  2206,  Editor  & 


SALESMAN-PRODUCER  currently  on 
management  aide  seeks  progressive  pa¬ 
per  as  #1  salesman,  assistant  or  man¬ 
ager.  ^perienoe  with  large  dailies,  all 
phases  of  display.  Family  msm  willing 
to  relocate.  Resume  and  references  I 
upon  your  invitation.  Box  2024,  Editor 
4k  Publisher. _  ' 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  and  Sales¬ 
man  desires  display  poeition.  Experi¬ 
enced  ail  phues  newspaiier  advertising. 
Proven  ability  in  Sales  and  Promo¬ 
tion.  Strong  on  layout,  copy,  selling. 
Family  man,  age  34.  Florida  only. 
Box  2122,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 37.  fam¬ 
ily.  Six  years  experience  metropolitan 
and  small  dailies.  Excellent  bcmki^und, 
college,  references.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  promotions,  special  editions.  De¬ 
sires  position  with  future.  Box  2147, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MATURE  NEWSMAN— 24  years  in  all 
phases  of  news  including  7  years  on 
desk.  Good  health;  48,  family  man. 
More  than  12  years  on  present  job. 

Box  2139,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
REPURTEIR.  two  years  e-vperienoe  all 
beats,  fast  deskman,  seeks  general  as¬ 
signment  or  uopydesk.  College  grad, 
age  26,  have  car,  know  camera.  Box 
2119,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


14  YEIARS  advertising  experience.  Sales 
gains  on  two  reputable  dailies.  College, 
family  man.  35,  seeks  opportunity  to 
prove  qualifications  on  aggressive  me¬ 
dium  size  daily.  Dry  climate.  Box 
2113,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


Correxpondentx 


Latin  America  expert  in  Mexico ; 
2^*Piomat.  lonf^ime  U.S.  newsman, 
Latin  news  sotirces, 
referenreB.  Available  part-time, 
i^l-^me  correspondent.  Box  2212,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

rH*patch-Production _ 

TOOpucnON  ASSISTANT,  young, 
wigent,  degree  in  graphic  arts  pro- 
w^n.  Wide  knowledge  of  field.  Can 
locate.  Box  2239,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

—  ^i»plaY  Adverthinfc _ 

MANAGEIR — Mature,  exiierienced 
II  leader.  Proven  producer.  Swldng 
position  with  Midwest  daily, 
“toe  2m.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REH’ORTTNG  or  feature-writing  job  on 
daily  anywhere  U.  S.  wranted  by  young 
woman  writer.  Box  1923,  Eiditor  A 

Publisher. _ 

CITY  EDITOR  —  13,000  Midwestern 
daily,  wants  similar  position  larger 
afternoon  daily.  Vet.  4^  years  on 
desk,  familiar  all  phases  newsroom. 
Box  1911,  Editor  *  Publisher. _ 

NETWS  EDITOR,  wire  editor,  desk- 
man.  capable,  sober,  steady.  Seeks 
change,  ^x  2006,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 
YOUNG  WORKING  EDITOR  of  a 
first-class  competitive  Midwest  daily 
available  for  news  editorship  small  city 
over  15,000  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
Record  of  aggressive  staff  leadership, 
thorough,  imaginative  news  coverage. 
Sold  on  local  emphasis,  clean  format, 
photo  appeal,  blit  perfectly  willing  to 
inroduoe  the  kind  of  paper  your  com¬ 
munity  wants.  Family.  New  England 
background.  Box  2033,  EMitor  4k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BEKjENNEIR  seeks  position  as  reporter 
on  daily — any  size.  MA  Ehiglisb.  24. 
vet,  car.  Eldlted  award-winning  Army  | 
paper.  Good  writer,  energeUe,  not  i 
frightened  by  long  hours  Prefers  , 
Chart  Areas  10,  11  and  12  but  will  go 
anywhere.  Box  2127,  Editor  &  Pub-  I 
lisher. 

OOPYREIADEIR  on  one  of  nation’s 
largest  metropolitan  dailies  desires 
change.  Will  accept  position  anywhere 
in  U.  S.  if  salary  is  right.  Would  also 
accept  job  as  oopyreader  on  sports 
desk.  Box  2128,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPEaUEaiCED  NEJWSMAN  —  heavy 
on  municipal  coverage,  features,  14 
years  daily  and  weekly,  work  samples, 
references  on  request.  Box  2106,  Eldi- 
tor  A  Publisher. _ 

EXPE31IENCED  REDORTER  —  Desk- 
man  .  .  .  Missouri  graduate  ...  84. 
immediatdy  available.  Salary  $100 
minimum  .  .  .  Box  2111,  EkMtor  & 
Publiaher. _ 

‘♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone,  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEJL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OX  ford  7-6728 

EIX-WlkE  SERVICE  newsman  and  bu¬ 
reau  ^ef  (4%  years).  Prize- winning 
feature  writer.  Swk  permanent  writing 
job  on  quality  newspaper,  preferably 
West  Coast.  Married,  30.  ‘Top  refer¬ 
ences.  See  my  clippings.  Box  2120, 
EMitor  A  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  or  telegraph  editor, 
small  town  background,  now  on  metro¬ 
politan  staff,  for  small  or  medium  com¬ 
munity  daily.  Box  2143,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

NEWSMAN,  26.  seeks  permanent  spot. 
Ebepertenoed  news,  features,  sports, 
make-up,  desk.  Vet,  BSJ.  Now  work¬ 
ing.  Box  2144,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR  on  Midwest  Daily  i 
with  14,000  circulation  seeks  spot  on  ' 
staff  on  larger  paper.  Have  two  years 
experience  on  present  job  and  three  | 
years  as  number  2  man  on  paper  of  ' 
66,000  circulation.  Eixperienced  in  all 
8i>orts.  Presently  employed  but  will 
move  anytime  for  right  job.  Presently 
hindered  by  money-minded  employe, 
who  allows  leas  than  minimum  space 
for  sports.  Ambitious  and  hard-work¬ 
ing.  Am  27  years  old  and  draft  exempt. 
Write  Box  2130,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  small  or  medium- 
small  paper.  4  years  experience.  BAJ, 
Single.  Relocate.  Got  off  simrts  track, 
want  in  again.  Salary  open.  Box  2129, 

Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITEai,  Editor,  10  years 
experience.  Chart  Areas  10,  12.  Box 
2112.  Eiditor  A  PuMishor. 

AGE  SPEAKS  OUT 

One  of  Nation’s  youngest  Sports  Eidi- 
tors  seeks  paper  where  opportunity  is 
unlimited.  Column,  strong  desk.  Oun- 
era.  Six  years  daily.  Box  2236,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. _ 

ASSOCIATED  PREISS  office  boy  with 
four  years  part  time  experience  as  re¬ 
write  man  for  Brooklyn  daily,  wants 
to  attain  full  time  experience  as  re¬ 
porter  writh  small  daily  or  weekly  in 
Chart  Areas  1.  2.  and  6.  References 
and  samples.  Draft  exempt.  A.  Rabin. 
285  Lincoln  Place.  Brooklyn  38,  N.  Y. 

COMPETEINT  NEWSMAN  —  reporter, 
photographer,  4  yeara  all  beats  25,000 
daily,  features,  darkroom,  engraver, 
makeup,  newsreel  cameraman,  car, 
camera,  college,  29.  married,  vet.  go 
anywhere.  All  replies  an-swered.  Box 
2226,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 


DOWN  EAST  EDI’TOR.  NOW  PRO¬ 
DUCING  NEW  I5NGLAND’S  BRIGHT- 
I  EST  .SMALL  DAILY.  AVAILABLE 
i  MAINE.  VERMONT.  NEW  HAMP- 
I  SHIRE  .  .  .  complete  background, 

views  record,  current  examples  on  re- 
]  quest.  Box  2213,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  Newsman  wants  wire 
editor  job  or  spot  on  rim.  Married. 
40.  family.  Top  references.  Box  2240, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FAIRCHILD  .spacer  available  free 
lance  trade  paper  features.  W.  Stone, 
2404  Glencrest,  Fort  Worth,  "Texas. 


I  WRITE  SPORTS 

I’m  tired  of  a  treadmill.  Going  no- 
i  where  fast  in  present  job  and  too  am- 
I  bitious  to  keep  hitting  head  against 
brick  wall.  Four  years  large  Midwest 
dailies.  Box  2229.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

MIDWEIST  editor,  38.  medium  or  small 
daily.  12  years  experience.  A.B.,  SDX, 
family.  Boosts  local  news,  welds  staff. 
Box  2231,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

'  NEWSWRlTEk.  beginning,  seeks 
'  newspaper  work  New  York  CSty  Area. 
Box  2237,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  EDITOR  wants  to 
work  for  publisher  interested  in  thor¬ 
ough  coverage,  not  parish  prattle.  Can 
send  samples  from  religious,  daily  pa- 
pers.  Box  2230,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

REPOR'Tkk’S  post  on  daily  wanted 
by  young  newspaperman,  2%  years 
i  experience  medium  and  small  dailies. 

I  Box  2216,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

I  SHARP,  FAST,  AfXTURATE  reporter 
I  wants  job  on  riiarp,  fast,  accurate 
daily.  Year  as  editor-reporter-pliotog- 
'  rapher  bi  weekly ;  news  director  radio 
i  station.  Relocate  anywhere.  BSJ,  vet. 

;  married.  Box  2228,  Eiditor  A  Pub- 
.  lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— with  family  seeks 
la-rmanent  spot  in  city  under  25,U00, 
All  sports  and  camera.  12  years  exp^ 
rience.  Box  2234,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

TOP  REPORTER 

Desk  man,  wants  return  to  beat — gov¬ 
ernment,  business  or  farm.  Eilevea 
years  experience,  achievement.  Box 

2209,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. _ 

TOP  TALEINT— Vet.  25,  J-grad.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  phases  newspaper  edi¬ 
torial  side.  Sharp,  colorful,  concise 
writer.  Cartootvist  and  straight  art. 
Know  makeup  and  camera.  Some  maga¬ 
zine.  some  radio.  Go  anywhere  if  op¬ 
portunity  right.  Box  2235.  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

VERSATILE  NEV^SMAN 

8  years  solid  experience,  news, 
features,  desk — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  location  on  medium 
sized  to  metroimlitan  daily. 
Former  all  purpose  man  for 
recently  suspended  midwest 
daily,  currently  covering  large 
city  as  correspondent  for 
nearby  metropolitan  daily.  For 
resume  write  Box  2243,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

WEEKLY,  DAILY  experience  25  yeari 
in  east  and  west:  sports,  news,  wire 
editor:  reporter;  photographer;  avail¬ 
able  June  22.  Prefer  Chart  Areas  2  or 
12.  P.  O.  Box  345,  Ritzville,  Wadi. 
WOMAN  RHWIRT^R  seeks  general 
assignment  job  in  or  near  metropolitan 
area.  College  graduate,  five  years  ex- 
I^rience.  Ek)x  2220,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

WRITER,  5  years  experience  lan¬ 
guages,  arts,  seeks  opportunity.  Box 
2225,  Eiditor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  (31)  married  man  with  five 
years  experience  reporting,  editing, 
public  relations,  newspaper  promotion, 
is  itching  for  business  opportunity  or 
job  offering  challenge  and  purpose. 
Presently  employed.  Can  write  clearly 
and  concisely ;  produce  workable  ideas. 
Background  Include*!  degree,  extensive 
travel,  banking,  commercial  pilot’s 
I  license.  Sizable  amount  of  capital  to 
invest  in  right  proposition.  Write  Box 
2217,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


COMPOSING  COSTS  HIGH?  Thinking 
of  new  processes  7  Do  you  need  serv- 
ices  of  a  proven  cost  cutter?  Foreman 
or  production  manager.  Box  1947.  BHt 
tor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
experienced  large  and  small  plant* 
cost  conscious,  production  minded.  Fa¬ 
miliar  new  proeeases,  color.  Box  1914. 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPEHlINTEaJDBNT— 
Production  Manager.  Specialist  in  man¬ 
power  management;  well  grounded  in 
newspaper  production  techniques.  Box 

2118,  IMitor  A  Publisher.  _ 

MECHANICAL^  .SUPERINTi^nENT; 
.  nil  phases  Newspaper  work.  R.O.P. 
.  Oilor.  cost  co.iscious,  production 
t  minded.  Contracts  negotiated.  South  or 
West.  Box  2233,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


_ Phatographr _ 

PRIZE  WINNING  news  photographer 
stymied  on  small  southern  daily.  Box 
2208,  Eiditor  A  Publiaher. _ 

Promotion^— Public  Relatlan* 

AOOURATB  NEWSMAN,  young,  vet. 
J-Grad,  experienced  large  and  small 
dailiaa  and  pobHe  relations.  Want  latter 
poet  in  Chart  Area  10,  11  or  1C.  Bos 
21M,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 

YOKING  KBWSMAN  irith  fmw 
years  experienee  top  New  Ehudntid 
dallies  would  like  to  handle  piAlle  re- 
laticns  for  small  college,  basiaaes. 
Manaachueetts  prsferred.  J-grad.  all 
beato,  including  sporta,  photogragher 
Will  consider  part-time  repreaentaUen. 
Box  2141.  Eiditor  and  Publisher. 

TOUGH  PUBUC  REUVnONS  JOB 
WANTED.  Chicago  Public  Relations 
man,  27,  4  years  experience.  MSJ 

Northweatern,  seeks  to  relocate  in  west. 
Box  2210.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  prominent  publisher  sug¬ 
gested  to  us  there  was  an  in¬ 
teresting  story  and  comparison 
of  Buick  declining  sales  figui’es 
and  its  heavy  use  of  television 
advertising  in  line  with  McCann- 
Erickson’s  (and  its  president, 
Marion  Harper)  avowed  devo¬ 
tion  to  that  medium.  Readers 
will  recall  the  hot  dispute  early 
last  Fall  after  McCann  circu¬ 
lated  research  results  purport¬ 
ing  to  show  that  television  was 
more  effective  than  newspapers 
in  auto  selling. 

A  Detroit  authority  on  auto 
advertising  tells  us  we  would 
be  making  a  mistake  to  base 
Buick’s  troubles  on  its  adver¬ 
tising  program — too  many  other 
things  involved.  We  wdll  heed 
that  advice. 

But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
television  was  used  heavily  la.st 
year  and  McCann-Erickson  is 
now  going  heavily  into  newspa¬ 
pers  in  an  attempt  to  pull  some 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  we  be¬ 
lieve  the  newspaper  business  is 
being  led  into  a  possible  booby 
trap.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
now  being  called  upon  to  pro¬ 
duce  miracles  where  other  media 
have  failed.  Newspapei's  are  be¬ 
ing  used  not  w'ith  the  air  of 
confidence  that  Buick  has  shown 
in  newspaper  advertising  in  pre¬ 
vious  years  when  its  sales  set 
records.  It  is  being  used  with 
a  “put  up  or  shut  up”  attitude. 

When  the  current  $3,000,000 
100-day  campaign  in  dailies  in 
3.5  markets  was  announced  early 
in  April,  Paul  Foley,  senior  vice- 
president  and  manager  of  M'-- 
Cann-Erickson’s  New  York  of¬ 
fice,  told  E&P:  “Newspapers 
have  for  years  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  their  medium  is 
the  best  for  local  marketing.  All 
right,  damn  it,  let’s  see  ’em  mar¬ 
ket.” 

Obviously,  if  newspapers  don’t 
pull  rabbits  out  of  hats  and  put 
Buick  sales  back  where  they 
were,  newspaper  advertising 
will  get  the  blame. 

*  *  * 

Let’s  look  at  a  few  facts. 

Buick  was  the  first  to  intro¬ 
duce  its  1959  line.  It  had  a  new 
distinctive  design,  new  names 
for  its  three  lines  of  cars,  a  new 
advertising  agency.  Buick  had 
been  third  in  sales  behind  Chev¬ 
rolet  and  Ford  (ahead  of  Ply¬ 
mouth)  in  1954  and  1955.  It  has 
slipped  from  that  position  since 
then  although  it  has  been  near 
the  top  of  the  heap  until  this 
year. 

Accompanying  this  rise  has 
been  a  steadily  increasing  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  for  newspa- 
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pers.  According  to  Bureau  of 
Advertising  figures  published 
each  year  by  E&P,  Buick  spent 
almost  $6,000,000  in  newspapers 
in  1952.  The  budget  increased 
in  subsequent  yeai’s  and  by  1955 
it  was  $14,800,000.  In  1956  this 
was  pai’ed  to  $11,000,000  and  in 
1957  the  newspaper  budget  was 
$10,500,000.  TV  network  ex¬ 
penditures  were  only  $2,500,000 
in  1956  and  a  bare  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1957. 

Last  year  (1958)  the  nod  was 
given  to  television  which  got 
$7,400,000  while  the  newspaper 
budget  was  cut  to  $4,700,000  — 
and  that  was  a  pretty  bad  sales 
year  for  all  auto  makers. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  1959 
Buick’s  expenditures  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  were  a  little 
ahead  of  the  previous  year.  In 
the  129  cities  measured  by  Media 
Records  Buick  spent  $1,383,961 
or  about  $123,246  or  9.8%  ahead 
of  1958  in  the  338  papers  meas¬ 
ured. 

What  has  been  happening 
sales-wise?  Busmens  Week  for 
April  25  reported;  “Sales  are 
trailing  1958,  and  that  was  a 
dismal  year  for  almost  all  the 
auto  industi-y.  For  the  first  three 
months  of  1959,  Buick’s  sales 
were  11,465,  against  71,947  a 
year  before.  This  is  at  a  time 
when  auto  sales  generally  are 
outpacing  1958  figures;  some 
makes  are  ahead  of  last  year  by 
wide  margins.  First-quarter 
sales  for  the  industry  are  e.sti- 
mated  at  more  than  1.3  million 
cars,  still  below  1957  and  1956 
but  about  24%  ahead  of  1958. 

“Buick  started  out  fairly  well, 
but  the  division  soon  began  cut¬ 
ting  back  production.  Today  it 
is  operating  at  only  40%  of 
capacity,  producing  about  4,500 
cars  a  week.” 

Automotive  News  reported 
Buick  dropped  from  5th  to  7th 
place  in  new  car  registrations 
in  the  first  two  months  of  1959. 

*  *  * 

In  an  attempt  to  bolster  the 
campaign,  Buick  and  McCann- 
Erickson  began  what  they  call 
a  “massive  endorsement”  cam¬ 
paign  April  13  in  35  markets 
which  account  for  54%  of  Buick 
sales.  Three  600-line  ads  will  ap¬ 
pear  evei-y  10  days  during  the 
100-day  period  which  will  con¬ 
tain  endorsements  by  local  Buick 
owners. 

We  hope  it  works.  If  it  doesn’t, 
all  the  reasons  why  Buick  sales 
have  slipped  will  be  forgotten 
and  newspapers  will  get  the  sole 
blame  for  not  restoring  them  to 
normal. 


"He  says  he’s  the  new  sports  critic!' 


Mayor  Defeated,  Drops  Charge 
Against  Reporter  Who^s  Fired 


Galveston,  Tex. 

Joel  B.  Kirkpatrick,  32,  news¬ 
man  ordered  arrested  after  a 
name-calling  row  with  fiery 
Mayor  George  Roy  Clough,  was 
fired  from  his  post  with  the 
Houston  Chronicle  the  day  after 
Clough  was  soundly  defeated  in 
his  reelection  bid.  (E&P,  May 
16,  page  76). 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  charged  with 
disturbing  the  peace  after  he 
tried  to  question  the  mayor 
about  shortages  in  public  funds 
and  appointments  to  the  city- 
owned  Galveston  Wharves  board, 
said  his  dismissal  “came  as  a 
surprise.” 

The  Chronicle  news  editor, 
Harry  McCleary,  declared  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick’s  dismissal  “had 
nothing  to  do”  with  the  incident 
in  the  mayor’s  office.  Mayor 
Clough  had  dropped  the  charges 
earlier  that  same  day. 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  said  he  had 
been  called  on  the  carpet  the 


day  after  his  arrest  and  was 
told  by  Chronicle  executives 
they  “didn’t  want  any  kind  of 
cnisading  in  Galveston.”  Orders 
also  were  left  that  Mr.  Kirk¬ 
patrick  was  not  to  cover  any 
more  politics  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Clough,  who  on  past  oc¬ 
casions  has  tried  to  get  news¬ 
men  and  others  fired  when  they 
di.sagreed  with  him,  sought  re- 
election  to  a  two-year  term  in 
the  May  12  city  elections.  But 
voters  turned  out  in  near-record 
number's  to  elect  Herbert  Y. 
Cartwright  Jr.,  46,  whose  eight- 
year  reign  Clough  ended  in 
1955.  Clough  ran  a  poor  third. 

When  Mayor  Clough  revealed 
he  had  dropped  the  charge 
against  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “In  the  future,  maybe 
he’ll  learn  to  respect  his  elders." 
Then  he  added,  “There’s  a  new 
administration  and  they’ll  have 
a  new  judge.  What  chance  would 
I  have?  I  took  the  easy  way  out” 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 


WASHINGTON  •  1625  Eye  St.,  N.W.  •  NAtional  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  •  60  East  42nd  Street  •  MUrroy  Hill  7-4242 
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EDITOR  6C  PUBLISHER  for  May  23, 


with  new 

SMOOTHNESS! 


You'll  really  score  with  a  new  Meteor  Lino¬ 
type  helping  out.  A  modern  version  of  the 
longtime  champion  of  the  composing  room 
—the  Model  5— the  new  Meteor  has  new 
smoothness,  new  speed  engineered  into  it. 
It's  the  single-magazine  machine  for  high 
production,  top  efficiency  and  low  mainte¬ 
nance.  Ask  your  Production  Engineer  about 
the  new  Meteor.  Or  write  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 


MODEL  5  METEOR  (  •  LINOTYPE  * 


it 

/‘rinlfd  i». 


In  936  shortstop  Honus  Wagner  won  one  of  his 
m  /  Notional  League  batting  crowns  — and 
L'  /pe  introduced  the  first  Model  5.  “The  Flying 
f  hman"  is  still  remembered  as  a  great  champ 
-  IS  the  5.  Today,  with  many  improvements, 
e  new  Meteor  and  is  better  than  ever. 
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electric  power 

1,124.000,000 


EVENING 


OVER  104,000  COPIES  DAILY 


DO  YOU  KNOW  OF  ANY  CITY,  ANYWHERE 
THAT  CAN  PAINT  A  PRETTIER  PICTURE 

THAN  el  PASO?  ^  ^ 
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1  „F.  BUYING  INCOME  •J-^; 

1  FAMILIES  I  J423  908,000,  up  123%  ^ 
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general  mdse. 

<t54  839,000,  up  79% 
since  1950 
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^  bank  cleanings 

1  $2,957,007,628  up  112% 
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is:  Sales  Management 
;al  Authorities 


*WR/TE  FOR  YOUR  FREE  COPY  OF  |  1 

101  REASONS  WHY  EL  PASO 
GROW! 


t  M  IPnso  iPiiWfs 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 
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NEW  YORK.  WorW-Te/egrom  i  The  Sun  COLUMBUS . Citiitn 

CLEVELAND . Rreii  CINCINNATI . Post 

PITTSBURGH . Press  KENTUCKY . Post 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition ,  Cincinnati  Post 


SAN  FRANCISCO . News  Covington  edition ,  Cincinnati  Post 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times  KNOXVILLE  ....  News-Sentinel 

Gsneral  Advertiiing  Deportment,  230  Pork  Avenue,  New  York  City 


DENVER  .  .  .  RocLr  Mountain  News  EVANSVILLE .  Freu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post  Herald  HOUSTON .  FrM 


MEMPHIS . Press-Scimitar  FORT  WORTH .  Freo 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUERQUE  ....  ^ribvM 
WASHINGTON . News  EL  PASO . H-  Id-Po* 
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